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Perſons Repreſented, 


\ntiochus, Zing of Antioch, 
Pericles, prince of Tyre. 

Helicanus, 

Fl-anes, ; two lords of Tyre. 
Simonides, king of Pentapolis®. 
(leon, geverner of Tharſus. 
Lyſimachus, governor of Mitylene, 
Cerimon, a Þrd of Epheſus, 
Philemon, ſervant to Cerimon. 
Thaliard, ſervant to Antiochus, 
Leonine, ſervant to Dionyza. 
Marſhall. 

A Pandar, and his wife, 

Boult, their ſervant, 

Gower, as chorus. 


ihe daug/ter of Antiochus, 

Dionyza, 4wife 10 Cleon. 

Thaiſa, daughter to Simonides, 

Marina, daug/tey to Pericles and Thaiſa, 


Lychorida, nur/e 10 Marina, 
Diana, 


lrds, ladies, Knights, genelemer, ſailors, pirates, fihermen, 


and meſſengers, Ec, 


SCENE, diſperſedly in warious countries. 


#-Pentapolis.] This is an imaginary city, and its name 


might have been borrowed from ſome romanee, We meet 


1 . . . . . 
_ in hiſtory with Pertapolitana regio, a country in 
ca, confilting of Ave citics ; and from thence perhaps 


ſome noveliſt furniſhed the founding title of Pentapolis, 
duch occurs likewiſe in the 45th chapter of Kyng Appolyn 
9 Tire, 1510, as well as in Gower, 

age gre reader may know through how many regions the 
3 this drama is diſperſed, it is necefſiry to obſerve 
Aach was the metropolis of Syria; Tyre a city of 
a In Alia; Tar/us the metropolis of Cilicia, a country 
Ana M nos; Mitylene the capital of Leſbos, an ifland in 


te Mg . . 
ay of x * ; and Epheſus, the capital of Jonia, a coun- 
„elde ieller Alia, STEEVENS. 


.de alluled tv by Cervantes. See Skelton's Dor Viæote, 
P. 144, 4t0, 1612. M Lor. 


A. 3 


MW, 


ENTAPOLIN of the naked arm“ is the hero of a ro- 
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In eo 


1A 


Before the Palace of Antioch, Enter Gow ER. 


To ſing a ſong that old was ſung?, 
Froh athes ancient Gower is come; | 
| Aſſuming 


The ſtory on which this play is formed, is of great anti- 
quty, It is found in a book; once very popular, entitled 
e Romanorum, which is ſuppoſed by Mr. yrwhitt, the 
learned editor of The Cantertary Tales of Chaucer, 1775, 
to haye been written five hundred years ago. The earlieſt 
prefſian of that work (which I have feen) was printed in 
1433; in that edition the hiſtory of Appolontus King of Tyre 
makes the 153d chapter, It is likewiſe related by Gower in 
ws Cal Amantis, lib. viii. p. 195—18s, edit. 1554. The 
Rev, Dr. Farmer has in his pofleſſion a fragment of a MI, 
poem on the ſame ſubject, which appears, from the hand- 
"ting and the metre, te be more ancient than Gower, The 
reader will find an extract from it at the end of the play. 

ere is alſo an ancient romance on this ſubje& called Ang 
Atpolyn of Thyre, tranſtated from the French by Robert 
Copland. and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1510, In 

% William Howe had a licence for printing“ The mo 
'xelent, pleaſant, and variable hi/torie of the ftrange adven- 
= of Prince Appolonius, Lucine his wyfe, and Tharſa his 
ag ler.“ The author of Pericles having introduced Gower 


Nis piece, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he chiefly followed 


the work of that poet. It is obſeryable, that the hero of 
Ms tale is, in Go 
Prince of T 
proſe 


wer's poem, as in the, preſent play, called 
ot Tyre; in the Ge/fa Romanorum, and Copland's 
'0mance, he is entitled king, Moſt of the incidents of 
the 


8 PERICLES, 


Aſſuming man's infirmities, 
To glad your ear, and pleaſe your eyes. 


I 


the play are found in the Conf. Amant, and a few of Gone: 
expreſſions are occaſionally borrowed. However, I think it 


is not unlikely, that there may have been (though | hare 1 
not met with it) an early proſe tranſlation of this populir 2c 
ſtory, from the G,. Roman. in which the name of Appolo- W but 
nius was changed to Pericles; to which, likewiſe, the author 
ef this drama may have been indebted, In 160) was pub- bee 
liſhed at London, by Valentine Sims, The patterne of . 
paineful adventures, containing the moſt excellent, pleaſant, 2 


and variable hiſtorie of the ſtrange accidents that befel unto 
Prince Appolonius, the lady Lacina his wife, and Tharſi 
his daughter, wherein the uncertaintie of this world and the 
kckle ſtate of man's life are lively deſcribed, Tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh by T'. Twine, Gent.“ I have never ſeen the book, 
dut it was without doubt a re-publication of that publiſhed pal: 
by W. Howe in 1576, 

Pericks was entered on the Stationers' books, May 1, 
1608, by Edward Blount, one of: the printers of the Jr fo. dra 
ho edition of Shakſpeare's plays ; but it did not appevr in 
print tiſt the following year, and then it was publiſes 
not by Blount, but by Henry, Gaſſon; .who had probably an. 
ticipated the other, by getting a ha tranſcript from t 
vw er copy. There is, I believe, no play of our author), 
perhaps I might ſay, in the Engliſh language, ſo incorte® u 
this. The moſt corrupt of Shakſpeare's other dramas, com- 
pared with Pericles, is putity itſelf, The metre is ſeldom fl. 
rended to; 'verſe is frequently printed as proſe, and the 
groſſeſt errors abound in almoſt every page, I mention el que 
circumſtances, only as an apology to the reader for having 
taken ſomewhat more licence with this drama than would 
have been juſtifiable, if the copies of it now extant had been | 
leſs disfigured by the negligence and ignorance of the pou pie 
ter or tranſcriber, The numerous corruptions that are _ 
in the original edition in 1ocg, which have been care | 
preſerved and augmented in all the ſubſequent n 
probably aroſe from its having been frequently exhibit x 
the ſtage. In the four quarto editions it is called PA 
amred play of PERICLES PRINCE of TYRE; per- 
Mentioned by many ancient writers as a very poem mh 
formance ; particularly, by the'author of a metric? ET 

h 3 in which the follos F 
phlet, entitled Ppmlico or Run Redcap, in u 
ing lines are found: 
 *« Amarz'd I ſtood, to ſee a crowd 
© Of civil throats firetch'd out ſo loud: 
As at a new play, all the rooms N 
„Did farm with gentles mix'd with groom; 5, 
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PRINCE OF TYRE. 9 


It hath been fung at ſeftivals, 
On ember-eves, and holy ales3 % 
Gs And 


So that I truly thought all theſe 
« Came to lee Shore or Pericles.” 3 
In a former edition of this play 1 ſaid, on the authority of 
another perſon, that this pamphlet had appeared in 1596: 
but l have ſinee met with the piece itſelf, and find that Py- 
160, Kc. was publiſhed in 1609. It might, however, have 
been a re- publication. 3 | ; 
The prologue to an old comedy called The Hog has lo his 
Fart, 1614, likewiſe exhibits a proof of this play's uncom- 
mou ſucces, I he poet ſpeaking of his piece, ſays 
2 * if it prove ſo happy as to pleaſe, 
« We'll fay 'tis fortunate, I: Ke Fricles.“ 
By fortunate, I underſtand highly fucce/yful. The writer 
en hardly be ſuppoſed to have meant that Pericles was po- 


pular rather from accident than merit; for that would have 


been but a poor eulogy on bis owp performance, 

An obſcure poet, however, in 1652, inſinuates that this 
drama was ill received, or at leaſt that it. added nothing co 
the reputation of its author: ſn OE, 

„But Shakſpeare, the plebeian driller, was 
„ Founder'd in his Reracles, and muſt not paſs.“ 


Verſes by J. Tatham, prefixed to Richard Brome's 


Jovial Crew, or the Merry Beggars, 4to. 1652. 


The paflages above quoted ſhew that little credit is to be 


ziven to the aller tion contained in thefe lines; yet they fur- 
wſh us with an additional proof that Pericies, at no very diſ- 


ant period after Shakſpeare's death, was conſidered as un- 


queſtionably his performanee. 


In The Times diſplaved in Six Se/tzads, to. 1646, dedicated 


by S. Shepard to Philip Earl of Pembroke, p- 22. Selilad, 1 


VI. Stanza 9, the author thus fpeaks of our poet and the 
piece before us. 8 8 
Ses him, whoſe tragick ſcenes Euripides 
„Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 
Compare great Shakſpeare; Ariſtopbanes 
Never like him his fancy could diſphy ; 
* Vitnefs The Prince of Dire his Pericles :. 
* His ſweet and his to be admired lay . 
He wrote of luſtful Tarquin's rape. ſho ws he 
Did underſtand the depth of :poefie,” © 
For the diviſion of this piece into ſcenes lam reſponſible, 


here being none found in the old copies.—See de notes at - 


the end of the play, MALONE. 

The hiſtory of Appolonius King of | Tyre wis ſappoſed by 

Mark Weller, when be printed it in #595, o Fave been 
| 1 | tranſlated 
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10 PERICLES, 
And lords and ladies of their livess 


Have read it for reſtoratives. 
The purpoſe is to make men glorious, 
Et bonum, quo antiquius, eo meliuss. 


lf, 


tranſlated from the Greek a thouſand years before, Fabr. 
Bib. Gr. v. 6. p. 821.] It certainly bears ſtrong marks of a 
Greek original, though it is not (that I know) now extant in 
that language. The rythmical poem, under the ſame title, 
in modern Greek, was re-tranſlated (if I may ſo ſpeak) from 
the Latin ao Alvin £45 Po VAWEORXY, Du Freſne 
Index Author, ad Glof/. Grac. When Welſer printed it, he 
probably did not know that it had been publiſhed already 
(perhaps more than once) among the Gefta Romanorum, In 
an edition, which I have, printed at Rouen in 1521, it 
makes the 154'h chapter, Towards the latter end of the 
XIIch century Godfrey of Viterbo, in his Pantheon or Uni 
verſal Chronicle, inſerted this romance as part of the hiltory 
of the third Antiochus, about 200 years before Chriſt. I 
begins thus [Mſ. R-g. 14. C. xi.]: 

| Filia Selenci regis ſtat clara decore, 

Matreque defunctaà pater arfit in ejus amore. 
Res habet effectum, preſſa puella dolet. 

The reſt is in the ſame metre, with one pentameter only to 


two hexameters, 


Gower, by his own acknowledgment, took his flory from 
the Pantheon ; as the author (whoever he was) of Pericks, 
Prince of Tyre, profeſſes to have followed Gower. 

Tx RWHITT, 

? —that old was fung,} Ido not know that old is by any ad- 
thor uſed adverbially, We might read, 
| Fo fng a forig of old was fung,— 

1, e: that of old, &c. , 

But the poet is ſo licentious in the language which he has 
attributed to Gower in this piece, that J have not vert 
to make any change, MALONE. 

It hath been ſung at feſtivals, 

On Ember LN — ales ;] 3. e. ſays Dr. ren 
whom this emendation was made, church-als. wa” 
copy has—holy days. Gower's fpeeches were certaln'y © 
tled to rhyme throughout, MALONE. 1 

4 —of their lues] The old copies read in their! 
The emendation was fuggelied by Dr. Farmer. Manon 


' 5 The purpoſe is ie make men gloriour, il 

Et bonum, quo antiquius, eo melius.] There 18 an * 
tarity of metre in this couplet. The lame variation 

fervable in Macbeth: | * 


If, you, born in theſe latter times, 

When wit's more ripe, accept my rhymes, 
And that to hear an old man ſing, 

May to your withes pleaſure bring, 

I life would wiſh, and that I might 

Waſte it for you, like taper-light. 

This Antioch then, Antiochus the great 
Built up ; this city, for his chiefeſt feat ; - 
The faireſt in all Syria; 

(tell you what mine authors ſays:) 
This king unto him took a pheeret, 

Who died and left a female heir, 

So buxom, . blithe, and full of faces, 

As heaven had lent her all his grace; 

With whom the father liking took, 

And her to inceſt did provoke : _ 

Bad child, worle father ! ro entice his own 
To evil, thould be done by none. 

By cuſtom, what they did begin“, 

Was, with long uſe, account no fin”, 


The 


« I am for the air; this night VII ſpend 

„ Unto a diſmal and a fatal end.“ 

Tie old copies read—The purchaſe, &c, Mr. Steevens 
ſuggeſted this emendation, MALONE, 

teil ou what mine authors ſay :)) This is added in ĩ mi- 
tation of Goyver's manner, and that of Chaucer, Lydgate, 
ke. who often thus refer to the original of their tales. Lheſe 
cdorules reſernble Gower in a few other particulars. 


e old copies have e r. For the emendation-1 am an- 


dot cloſely copied the language of Gower's m, has en- 
dea youred to give his ſpeeches . of * — air, 
| 8 | Ma1loxre, 
. —full ace, ] i. e. completely, exuberantly beautiful. 
fall fortune; in Othello, means a complete, a large one. 

be | IS |  MaLloxr, 
4 y eu/tom what t did begin,} All the copies read un- 
<q \gidly, But cuſtom, &, MALONE, 

„„ "account 10 /in.] Account for accounted... 8% in &. 
Jan, waft for wafted : 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 11 


i STEEVENS. - 
unte him took à pheere,] This word, which is fre- 
quently uſed by ous old. poets, Aignifies a mate or companion. 


ſxerable, Throughout this piece, the poet, though he has 


U Than : 


| 


7 
1 
. 
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12 PERICEES. 


The beauty of this ſinful dame, 
Made many princes thither frames, 
To ſeek her as a bed- fellow, 
In marriage-pleaſures play-fellow: 
Which to e- he made a la, 
(To keep her ſtill, and men in awe3,) 
That whoſo aſk'd her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, loſt his life: 
So for her many a wight * did die, 
As yon grim looks do teſtify . 
What 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waf? ver, 
2 ; e | STEEVENs, 
Again, in Gaiſcoine's Complaint of Philomene, 1575 
„And by the lawde of his pretencde 
His lewdneſs was acquit.” 
The old copies read -acccunt d. For the correction I am 
anſxerable. MALONE. | 
2 —t4:1ther frame, ] i. e. ſhape or direct their courſe thither, 
MALONE, 
3 (Te keep her fill, and men in awe,)] The meaning, | 
think, is not,—f6 keep /ier and men in awe, —but, to keep her 
All to himſelf, —and to deter others from demanding her in 
mariiage, MALONE. 
many @ Wwight—) The quarto, 1609, reads—many Y 
wight. Corrected in the folio. Malang. 
4+ As yon grim looks do 440. Gower muſt be ſuppoſed 
here to point to the heads of thoſe unfortunate wights, which, 
he tells ug in his poem, were fixed on the gate of the palaC? 
at Antioch : 5 | 
Ihe fader, whan he underſtood 8 
* That thei his doughter thus beſought, 
« With all his wit he caſt and ſought 
** Howe that he mighte ſynde a lette ; 
And fuch a ftatute then he ſette, 
And in this wife his lawe taxeth, 
That what man his doughter axeth, 
Burt if he couth his queſtion .. 
Aſſovle upon ſuggeſtion, 
Of certeyn things that beſell, 
The which he wolde unto him tell, 
He ſhoulde in certeyn leſe his hede: 
And thus there were many dede, 
Her heatdes f{ondinge on the gate; 
Till at laſt, long and late, 
For lack of anſwere in this wiſe, 
The remenant, that wexen wyle, 


Eſchewden to make alfaic,” Ma TOF. | 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 13 


What enſues*, to the judgment of your eye 
| give, my cauſe who beſt can raflitys. Exit. 


SCENE I. 


Antioch. A Room in the Palace, 
Enter AnTiocHus, PERICEES, and Attendants. 


Ant. Young prince of Tyre“, you have at large re- 
ceiv'd 
The danger of the taſk you undertake. 
Per, I have, Antiochus ; and with a ſoul 
Embolden'd with the glory of her praiſe, 
Think death no hazard, in this enterprize. [Mufick. 
Ant, Bring in our daughter cloathed like a bride,” 


For 


lat enſues, —) So the folio, The original copy has— 
What aao enſues, MALONE. 

5 —who beit can ju/tify.} i. e. which (the judgment of your 
eye) beit can ut, 1, e. prove its reſemblance to the ordi- 
nary courſe ot nature. So afterwards: ' | 

When thou ſhalt kneel, and ju/?ify in Enowledge,—, 
- 52. £5 GAVE CTRL. 

* Yung prince of Tyre,} It does not appear in the preſent 
lama that the father of Pericles is living, By prince, there- 
tore, throughout this play, we are to underfiand prince reg- 
tart, Sce Act II. ſe. iv. and the epitaph in Act 11]. ſc ni, 


- a Romano um, Appollomus Is king of Tyre, and 


*ppolyn, in Coplind's tranſlation from the French, has the 
lame title, Our author, in calling Pericies a prince, feerns 
have followed Gower, MALONE, 

7. ng in our daughter cloathed like à hM ie,] All the co- 
Pe read ; | * 
„ Muſick, bring in our daughter clothed like a bi ile. 

"© Metre proves decilively that the word mu/ick was a 


marginal 
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14 PERICLE S, 


For embracements even of Jove himſelf; 
At whoſe conception, (till Lucina reign'd, 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her preſence?, ) 


The 


marginal direction, inſerted in the text by the miſtake of the 
tranſcriber or printer, MALONE, 

For embracements even of Jove himſelf; 
At whoſe conception, Ctill Lucina reign'd, 
Nature this dowry gave to glad her preſence,) &c. Perhayg 

the two lait lines ſhould be tranſpoſed ; whoſe conception, 
otherwiſe, will be the conception of the antecedent, Jory, 
and the dowry will have been beſtowed to glad the antece- 
dent Lucina, The ſenſe of the ſpeech, however manag-, 
will not be very clear without a flight alteration, her iultead 
of whoſe. 
Bring in our daughter, cloathed like a bride, 
For embracements even of Jove himſelf, 
Nature this dowry gave to glad her preſence— 
*« At ker conception, till Lucina reign'd, 
«« The ſenate-houſe of planets all did fir 
Jo knit in her their beſt perfections.“ 

Bring forth, (ſays Antiochus) our daughter, &c, Nature 
beſtowed this advantage to make her preſence welcome, 
From her conception, to the inſtant of her birth, the ſenate- 
houſe of planets were fitting in conſultation how belt ſhe 
might be adorned, 

The thought is expreſſed as follows in Kyng 4ppoljn if 
Thyre, 1510. For nature had put nothynge in oblyr7on 
at the fourminge of her, but as a chef operacyon had fer her 
in the ſyght of the worlde.“ 

In the ſucceeding ſpeech of Pericles, perhaps another 
tranſpoſition is neceſſary. We might therefore read: 

See where ſhe comes, apparell'd like the king, 
Graces her ſubjects, and her thoughts the /pring 
Ot every virtue, &c, 

Antiochus had commanded that his daughter hall be 
cloathed in a manner ſuitable to the bride of Jove; and thus 
dreſt in royal robes, ſhe may be ſaid to be apparelled like tle 
king. STEEVENS. A 

In the ſpeech now before us, the words aue and her Wa), 
I think, refer to the daughter of Antiochus, without gte 
licence than is taken by Shakſpeare in many of his plays. 5. 
in Othello : ** Our general catt us thus early for the love of his 
Deſdemona : whom [i. e. our general} let us not therefor 
blame, he hath not yet made wanton the night with her. 
think the conſtruct on is, at whole conception the ſow 
houfe of planets all did fit,” &c; and that the words, „ 
Lucina reign'd, Nature,“ &c. are parenthetical, ** 


en to — 


PRINCE OF TYRE. T 


The ſenate-houſe of planets all did fit, 
Ty knit in her their beſt perfectionss. 


Enter the daughter of Antiochus. 


Rr. See, where ſhe comes, apparell'd like the 
ſpring ? ; 
Graces her ſubjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men |! 
Her face, the book of praiſes, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleaſures*, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever ras'd?, and teſty wrath 


Could 


9 The ſenate-houſe of planets, all did At, 
To knit in her their be perfeftions.) We have here a 
ſentiment expreſſed with leſs affecta tion in Julius Ceſar : 
„the elements 
So mix'd in him, that nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world, This was a man.” 
STEEVENS, 
' Her face, the book of praiſes, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleaſures,) So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
Read o'er the volume of young Paris' face, 
Aud find delight writ there with beauty's pen.“ 
Again in Macheth : 
„Thy face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read ſtrange matters,” 
Again in Love's Labour's Loft : 
Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine 
eyes, 
Where all thoſe pleaſures live, that art could com- 
prehend.“ 
Ide ſame image is alſo found in his Rape of Lucrece and 
in Co10lanus, Praiſes is here uſed for beauties, the cauſe of 
admiration and praiſe. MALONE. : 
* Sorrow were ever ras'd,—)] Our author has again this 
xpreffion in Macbeth: 
\ * Raſeout the written troubles of the brain.“ 
tie ſecond quarto, 1619, and all the ſubſequent copies, 
read, rackt. The ficlt quarto rage, - Which is only the old 
ſpelling of ras'd; the verb being formerly written race. 
. "us iu Dido Zuecen of Carthage, by Marlowe and Naſhe, 
$4: 
Baut I will take another order now, 
And race the eternal regiſter of time,” 


The 
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16 P ERICLES. 


Could never be her mild companions. 

Ye gods that made me man, and ſwey in love, 

That have inflam'd deſire in my breafts, 

To taſte the fruit of yon celeſtial tree, 

Or die in the adventure, be my helps, 

As I am fon and ſervant to your will, 

To compals ſuch a boundleſs happineſs ! 
Ant. Prince Pericles, — 
Per. That would be fon to great Antiochus, 


Ant. Betore thee ſtands this fair Hef; peridess, A 8 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touchd; 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard My f 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view wF 


Per 


The metaphor in the preceding line—* Her face, the 
book of praiſes,” ſhews clearly that this was the auihor; 
word. MALoxs. | | ee 

3 —her mild companion] By her mild companion Shak: 
ſpeare meant the companion of her mildneſs. Maso x. 

* That have influn'd delice in my brea/t,] It ſhould be 
remenibered that de/ire was ſometimes uſed as a 54 1 þ 

, | ALONE, 

5 Tocompaſs ſuck a boundleſs happineſs !] All the old c- 

ies have—tondle/s, The reading of the text was furniſhed 
y Mr. Rowe, MALO NR. at VET 

6 Before thee flands this fair Heſperides,] In the enums de de 


= ration of the perſons, prefixed to this drama, which was fir tendec 
= -- made by the editor of Shakſpeare's plays in 1664, and cop ſence 
M9 ed without alteration by Mr. Rowe, the daughter of A. 
| tiochus is, by a ridiculous miſtake, called Beſperides alt conter 
error to which this line ſeems to have given riſe, —Shakſpeart The 
12 was not quite accurate in bis notion of the Heſperiles, but lle fo 
1 he certainly never intended to give this appellation to tis * 
princeſs of Antioch ; for it appears from Lowe's Labour! 


Loft, Act IV. ſcene the laft, that he thought Heſſe id was 


: the name of the garden in which the golden apples nec eorrup 
« kept; in which ſenſe the word is certainly uſed in the pallage I wi 
. now before us: i 4 — 

. For valour, is not love a Hercules, 's bc 


£ « Srill climbing trees in the Heſperides?” | ll 
In the firſt quarto eviction of this play, this lady * 
called Antiochus daughter, If Shakſpeare had wiſhed 1 
have introduced a female name derived from the Hepend 
he has elſewhere ſhown that he knew how ſuch a _— 
/ to be formed; for in As you lite it mention is ma e 
5 „% Heſperia, the princeſs gentle woman.“ M ALONE, Br 
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countleſs glory“, which deſert muſt gain; 
* which, 4 deſert, becauſe thine eye 
preſumes to reach, all thy whole heap muſt dieb. 
von ſometimes famous princese, like thyſelf, 
Drawn by report, advent'rous by de ſire, 
Tell thee with ſpeechleſs tongues, and ſemblance pale, 
That, without covering, ſave yon field of ſtars, 
ere they Rand martyrs, ſlain in Cupid's wars; 
and with dead cheeks adviſe thee to deſiſt 
{rom going on death's net., whom none refit. 
Pr. Antiochus, 1 thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itſelf, | vY 
And by thoſe fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I muſt? : 
For death remember'd ſhould be like a mirtour, 
Who tells us, life's but breath; to truſt it, error. 
I make my will then; and as fick men do, | 
Who know the world, ſee heaven, but feeling m___ 
- ripe 


! Her countleſs gh .-] The countleſs glory of a face 
ſeems a harſh expreſſion; but the poet, Web, was 
thinking of the ſtars, the countleſs eyes of heaven, as he calls 
them in page 19, MALON®, © "© | 1 

Hy whole heap mig die.] i, e. the whole maſs muſt 
de deſtroyed, There ſeems to have been an oppoſition in- 
tended, Thy whole heap, thy body, muſt ſuffer for the of- 
ſence of a part, thine eye. The word bulk, like heap in the 
preſent paſſage, was uſed for ' b94y by Shakſpeare and his 
contemporaries, MALONE, ' | | | | 

The old copies read—all the whole heap. I am anſwera- 
ble for this correction. MA LONE, 4 

Vn. ſometimes famous princes.]—=See before, p. 12, n. 4. 

Malo. 

' From going on death's net,] The old copies read, I think 
corruptly, for going, &, MALONE, 1 oy 

. * death's net. Px oy; 

ute to them, to what 1 : at is, — to prepare 
tus dody for that ſtate to Win he come. MA # « NE, 

* Who know the world, fee heaven, but feeling uoe, ] The 
meaning may be -I will act as Ac men de; who having had 
experience of the pleaſures of the worli, and only a wifiorary 
nl di/iant proſper of heaven, have neglected the latter for 
the former; bu? at length, feeling themſelves decaying, grafÞ 
o brgor at temporal Pleaſures, but prepare calmly for futu- 
my, Mailoxs . | 6 . . 
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18 PERICLES, 


Gripe not at earthly joys, as erſt they did; 

So I bequeath a happy peace to you, 

And all good men, as every prince ſhould do; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came; 
But my unſpotted fire of love to you. 


| To the daughter of Antiochus 
Thus, ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the ſharpeſt blow. 
Ant. Scorning advice.-Read the concluſion thens; 
Which read and not expounded, tis decreed, 
As theſe before thee, thou thyſelf ſhalt bleed. 
Daugh. Of all ſaid yet, may'ſt thou proye proſ- 
perous ! 
Of all ſaid yet, I with thee happineſss ! 
Per. Like a bold champion, I aſſume the lifts, 
Nor aſk advice of any other thought 
But faithfulneſs, and courage. 


[He reads the Riddle. 
I am no wiper, yet 1 feed 
On mother's fle/h, which did me breed : 
I ſought 
4 —Real the conclu/ion then;) This and the two following 
lines are given in the firſt quarto to Pericles; and the word 
Antiochus, which is now placed in the margin, makes part 
of his ſpeech, There can be no doubt that they belong to 
Fre 
5  Daugh, al, jaid yet, may ii ove pro ; 
Of ſaid yet, I wi/h thee happineſs !] As his lady ut 
ters ſo little, it is natural to wiſh that little were more eaſy 
to be underſtood, Perhaps we ought to read in both lines— 
For all ſaid yet—, < 
On account of all thou haft hitherto ſaid, (ſays ſhe) I vi 
thee proſperity and happineſs. Her conſcience muſt ſup- 
reſs a farther wiſh in his behalf; for it ſhould be remen- 
Sond that Pericles could exceed only by his juſt interprets” 
tion of a riddle which tended to reveal her inceſſuous _ 
merce with her father, Her wiſh indeed, with poetical hui 
tice, is accompliſhed. He is proſperous in atchieving n. 
worthy bride, and is diſmiſſed to happineſs at the conclu- 
of the play. STEEVENS, 4 had 
Said is here apparently contracted for /a d, i. 5 5. 
attempted. 8 5 
5 The riddle is thus deſcribed in Gower : Ve "6" 
Antiochi.—Scelere vehor, maternd carne weſcor, quer * 
meum, matris meæ vi um, uxoris mee filium. 
* With felonie I am upbore, 
% I ete, and have it not forlore, « My 
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1 fought a huſband, in which labour, 

I found that kindneſs in a father. 

He's father, fon, and huſband mild, 
mother, wife, and yet his child. 

How they may be, and yet in two, 

As you will live, reſolve it yauꝰ. 


Sharp phyſick is the laſt® : but O you powers, 
That give heaven countleſs eyes to view men's acts“, 
Why cloud they not“ their ſights perpetually, 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 
Fair glaſs of light, I lov'd you, and could ſtill, 

[takes hold of the hand of the Princeſs. 
Were not this glorious caſket ftor'd with ill: 
But I muſt tell you, - now, my thoughts revolt; 
For he's noman on whom 1 wait“, Th 
h at 


My moders fleſhe whoſe huſbonde 
My fader for to ſeche I fonde, 
* Which is the ſonne eke of my wife, 
4% Hereof I am inquiſitife, 
* And who that can my tale ſave, 
All quite he ſhall my doughter have. 
„Of his anſwere and if he faile, 
He ſhall be dead withouten faile,” MALONE, 
As you vill live, reſolve it you.) This duplication is 
Ta in our ancient writers, So, in King Henry . 
i Ill drink no more, for no man's pleaſure, I,” 
MALONE, 
* Sharp phyſick ir the laſt : ] i. e. the intimation in the laſt 
lne of the riddle that his life depends on reſolving it; which 
be properly enough calls arp el, or a bitter 4 — 
E RCV. 
Nai give heaven countleſs eyes to view men's ae,] So, 
in A Midjummer- Night's Dream: 5 
Iu who more engilds the night, 
* Than all yon firy oes and eyes of light.” 
10 MALONE, 
mom Countleſs eyes — 
Why cloud they not—] So, in Macbeth : 
k — ſtars, Aide your fires, 
Let not light ſee, Le.  STEEVENS, 
Or he's no man on whom per fections wait,] Means no 
than— e's no zone man, that knowing, &c. 
MALONE, 
— 10 


*F, 
More 


20 PE RIGLES, 


That knowing fin within, will touch. the gate, 
Vou're a fair viol, and your \{e the ſtrings > 

ho, finger'd to make man his lawful-muſicks, 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods to hearken; 
But being play'd upon before your time, 7 
Hell only danceth at fo harſh a chime: 
Good ſooth, I care not for you. 


Ant. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy lifes, 


For that's an article within our law, Kir 
As dangerous as the reſt. Your time's expir'd; An 
Either expound now, or receive your ſentence, It i 

Per. Great king | Wi 
Few love to hear the fans they love to act; All 
Twould *braid yourſelf too near for me to tell it, Th 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 4 
He's more ſecure to keep. it ſhut, than ſhews z 
For vice repeated is like the wand'ring wind, 

Blows duſt in others' eyes, to ſpread itſelf * | 
ort 
cla] 

.o make man-] I. e. to producefor man, Te 

t | : 1  MALOVE, 

4 Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy tife,)] This's a firoke * 
of nature, Ihe ivceſiuous Hay cannot bear to ſee a ful 1 
touch the hand of the woman he loves, Mie jealouſy [te f 
ſem bles that of Antony ; | h 8 

to le bim be familiar with vi 
„My play-leliow, your hand; this kingly ſeal, 
And pl:ighter of high hearts,” STEEVENS T 

For vice repeated, is (ihe the quand ring wind, m. 

Blows duft in others eyes, to ſpread itſelf ; ke. ] Tut 1 
ie, which blows duſt, Re. wig T1 

The man who knows of the ill practices of princes, 15. th 
wiſe if he reveals what he knows; for the publiſher of 1. * 
cious actions reſembies the wind, which, while it Ea | 
along, blows duſt into men's eyes.—When the blaſt is over, 
the eye that has been affected by the duſt, ſutiers no farther 
pain, but can ſee as clearly as before; ſo by the relates | 
of criminal acts, the eyes of mankind {though they are 10 * 
fected, and turn away with horror,) are opened, mt n 
clearly what beſore was not even 24 but d on wm 
the crimes of others, the relater ſutfers himſelf; 45 * * 

breeze paſſes away, ſo the breath of the informer 15 ar 
he dies for his temerity, Yxt, to ſtop the courſe of Leto 
tion of the air, would hurt the eyes; and to pferd. | 


ſotmeis 
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And yet che end of all is e thus dear, | 
The breath is gone, and the fore eyes 175 clear; 
To ſtop the air would hurt them. e blind mole 


caſts * 1 l 2204s 
Copp'd hills towards heaven, to tell, the earth is 
throng d 5 3 3 
By man's oppreſſion7; and the poor worm doth die 
for'ts. - 


Kings are earth's gods: in vice their law's their will; 
And if Jove ſtray, who dares ſay, Jove doth ill. 
| is enough you know; and it is fit, 
What being more known grows worſe; to ſmother it. 
All love the womb that their firſt being bred, 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 

I. Heaven, that K had thy headY! he has found 

the meaning; — | 
But 

formers from divulging the crimes of men would” be prefudt- 
cats, mankind. is, | 

Such, L think is the meaning of this obſcure paſſage. 


Mr. Maſon is of opinion that there ſnould be no point af- 
ter the word clear, and that the meaning if this: The 


t0 top for the future! the air h would — — * 
gu, thought fare,” he thinks relates to thoſe princes, who" 
tz] themſelves hurt by the pubkeation of -their ſhares; and 
vil. of courſe prevent a repetition of it, by deſtreying the 
puſon who diyulged. it,” Marlon. 


mil, in Efſex, was ſo named from the lofty pavition'on'the' 
wot of the old houſe, which has been fince pulled down. 
The upper tire of — thar covers'a Walt is till called 
de emping or copiag. High*crowned hats were andiently 


fes tilled copatain hats. STREVE NS, 

ver, ? —the earth is throng'd / 

ther By man's opprefion ;] Perhaps we ſhould read -i d. 
don F | STEEVENS. 
 af- Dand the poor worm doth die fort.] I ſuppoſe he 
ſee wans to call the mote, ( which ſuffers in its attempts to com- 
pling 7. of man's injuſtice) 4 poor worm; as a term of com- 


weration, Thus in the Tempeſt, Proſpero ſpeaking to 
Miranda, ſays, 
= or worm thou art infected.“ 5 
= mole remains ſecure till he has thrown” up thoſe hil- 
"at which by pointing out the courſe he is purſuing; ena- 
vermin-hunter to catch him, STEEVENS, 


Haven, that 1 had thy head!) The ſpeaker may either 


wreath is gone, and the eyes, though ſore; ſee clear erivilgh” 


* Copp'd Ar — i. e. rifing to a top or head!” C 
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22 PERICLES, 


Bur I will gloze with him*. Young prince of Tyr, 
Though, by the tenour of our ftrict edits, T 
Your expoſition miſ-interpreting®, 

We mich proceed to cancel of your days; 

Vet hope, ſucceeding from fo fair a tree 

As your fair ſelf, doth tune us otherwiſe : 


Forty days longer we do reſpite you“; 


lt 


mean to ſay, O, that I had thy ingenuity! or, O, th at I hal 
thy head ſeuer'd from thy body ! The latter, I believe is 
the meaning. MALONE, 

* But I will gloze with him.) So Gower ; 
The king was wondre ſorie tho, 
And thought, if that he ſaid it oute, 
Then were he ſhamed all aboute: 
« With ſſie wordes and with felle 
He ſayth: My ſonne I ſhall thee telle, An 
Though that thou be of littel witte, &, MALoxr, 

* —our ridt edict,] The old copy has—your ſtrict edit, 1 

Corrected in the folio, M ALONE. Y 

2 Your expo/ition mifinterpreting,] Your expoſition of the 

riddle being a miſtaken one; not interpreting it rightly, 


MAL0NE, One 
3 —fo cancel of your days ;] The quarto, 1609, reads Mu! 
to counſel of your days; which may mean, to deliberate how Pyjl 


long you /hall be permitted to live, But I believe that counſel 
was merely an errour of the 2 which the editor of the 
folio, 1664, corrected by reading to cancel off your days. 
The ſubſtitution of of for of is unneceſſary ; for cancel may 
have been uſed as a ſubſtantive. . Ve might proceed 10 itt 
cancellation or deſtruction of your liſe. Shakſpeare uſes the 
participle cance//d in the ſenſe required here, in the Rape of but | 
Lucrece, 1594: 5 5 — 
An expir'd date, cancell d ere well begun“. 
The following lines in K. Richard III. likewiſe confirm 
the reading that has beenichoſen: .- 
Cancel his bond of /ife, dear God, «I pray, | copies 
4 That 1 may live to ſay the dog is dead.“ 
TY | EW Ts MaLo xt. 
To omit the article the was 3 a practice not uncom 
mon. 80, in Titus /naronicus : . Aſcend, fair queen, Pan- 
theon,“ i, e. e Pantheon. STE EVE NS. g 
Again, in X Lear: 1 | 60 
+ Hot queſtriſts after him met him af gate. 1 
n MA LOSE. 


Forty days longer we do reſpite you; In the 5 3 pit 
manorun, Confeſfio Amantis, and the Hiſtory of 00 
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If by which time our ſecret be undone, 

This mercy thews, we'll joy in ſuch a fon: 

And until then, your entertain ſhall be, 

4; doth befit our honour, and your worth. 
[Exeunt ANT1OCHUS, his daughter, and Attendants, 

Rr. How courteſy would ſeem to cover fin 

When what is done is like an hypocrite, 

The which is good in nothing but in ſight, 

it be true that I interpret falſe, 

Then were it certain, you were not ſo bad, 

As with foul inceſt to abuſe yu ſoul ; 

Where now you are both a father and a ſon, 

By your untimely claſpings with your child, 

(Which pleaſure fits an huſband, nor a father ;) 

And ſhe an eater of her mother's fleſh, 

By the defiling of her parent's bed ; 

And both like ſerpents are, who though they feed 

On ſweeteſt flowers, yet they poiſon breed. 

Antioch, farewel ! for wiſdom ſees, thoſe men 

Bluſh not in actions blacker than the night, 

Will ſhun no courſe to keep them from the lights, 

One fin, I know, another doth provoke ; 

Murder's as near to luſt, as flame to ſmoke. 

Poiſon and treaſon are the hands of fin, 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the ſhame : 


Then, 


jon, thirty days only are allowed for the ſolution of this 
queltion, It is difficult to account for this minute variation, 
but by ſuppoſing that our author copied ſome tranſlation of 
ite Gta Romanorum hitherto undiſcovered. MALONE, 

s, wiſdom ſees; thoſe men 

Bluſh not in actions blacker than the night, 

Vill ſhun no courſe to keep them from the light.) All the old 
es read—will Heau , but /Aew is evidently a corruption. 
ite word that I have ventured to inſert in the text, in its 
Pate, was ſuggeſted by theſe lines in a ſubſequent ſcene, 
"ich appear to me ſtrongly to ſupport this emendation : 

And what may make him 61/4 in being known, 

, © He'll Zop the cour/e by which it might be known.“ 
10 * might read ?/cheaww for 2/chew, if there were any in- 
ance of ſuch an at-breviation being uſed. 

e expreſſion is here, as in many places in is play, 
"Re: for wiſdom ſees that thoſe who do not bluſh to com- 


ant 


24 PERICEES, 
Then, left my life be cropp'd'to keep you clears, 
By flight Pll man the danger which I feat. ler 


Lys $562 LA» 1} wi 
Re-enter AnTlocnvs. 


Ant. He hath found the meaning, for which ye 
mean 
To have his head. | GOP 
He muſt not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth' ſin 
In ſuch a loathed manner 
And therefore inſtantly this prince muſt die; 
For by his fall my honour muſt keep high. 
Who attend us there? | 


Enter Tauallanp. 


Thal. Doth your highneſs call? 
Ant. Thaliard, you are of our chamber, and out 
mind RP 
Partakes her private actions? to your ſecreſy ; 
And for your faithfulneſs we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here's poiſon, and here's gold; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou muſt kill lim 

It firs thee not to aſk the reaſon why, 
Becauſe we bid ic. Say, is it done“? 


hal. My lord, *tis done. 


mit action blacker than the night, will not un any coſe, ' 
order 10 preſerve them from being maile publich. MALO. 
to keep you ear, ] To prevent any ſuſpicion falling o 
you, So, in Macbeth: ' 
always thought, that I 
* Require a carne.“  MALONE, 
? Partakes her private ations —] Our author in the 
IWinter's Tale uſed the word partake in the active ſeuſe, !v! 
participate : 


your exultation 
*© Partake to every one.” MATLONE. 
* Say, is it done — We might point ditferent'y : 
It fits thee not to aſk the reaſon Why: n 
Becauſe we bid it, ſay is it'done ? Maro,. 


Fair 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


Art, Enough — | 
Let your breath cool your ſelf, telling your haſte. 
M, My lord, prince Pericles is Hed. [Exit Me. 


Ant. As thou 
Wilt live, fly after: and as “ an arrow, ſhot 
From a well experienc'd archer, hits the mark , 


His eve doth level at, ſo thou ne'er return, 

Unleſs thou ſay, Prince Pericles is dead. 

Thal, My lord, if I can get him within my piſtol's 
length, Il make him ſure enough: ſo farewell to your 


highnels. Exit. 
Ant, Thaliard, adieu! till Pericles be dead, 
My heart can lend no ſuccour to my headꝰ. Exit. 


SCENE II. 


Tyre, A Room in the Palace. 


* 


leit PeaICLEs, HELICAxUs, and other Lords. 


Let none Cifturb us: why ſhould this charge of 


thoughts“? 
vor. VI. =” By 


gan as —] Thus the folio, The quartos read —and 
#2! al arrow, MALONE, 


3 Mly heart can lend no ſuccour to my head.] So the king in 
Marbet : 


ts 


— till I know 'tis done, 

Ho ere my haps, my joys were ne'er begun.“ 
Mai ore. 
uli this charge of thoughts 2] The quarto; 

ers. The folio 1664, for chage ſubltituted change, 
ses printed for charge in As you like it, 1623, A I. ic, 
dd iu C9: 2374s, Act V. ſc. iis 


* 


720 7k 


+ feads—chige, The emendation was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
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26 PERIC LES, 


"The ſad com panion, dull-ey'd melancholy-, 

By me ſo us'd a gueſt, as not an hour, 5 

In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful night, 

(The tomb where grief ſhould ſleep) can breed ne 
quiet! 

Here pleaſures court mine eyes, and mine eyes ſhun 
them, 

And danger, which I feared is at Antioch, 

Whole arm ſeems far too ſhort to hit me here: 

Yer neither pleaſure's art can joy my ſpirits, 

Nor yet the other's diſtance comfort me. 

Then it is thus; the paſſions of the mind. 

That have their firſt conception by miſ-dread, 

Hare afrer-nouriſhment and life by care; 

And what was firſt but fear what might'be done?, 

(rows elder now, and cares it be not dones. 

And fo with me ;—the great Antiochus 

('Gainft whom I am too little to contend, 

Singe he's fo great, can make his will his ac) 

V% ill think me ſpeaking, though I ſwear to ſilence ; 

Nour 5oots it me to ſay, I honour him?, 


If 


T/ ought was formerly uſed in the ſenſe of melancholy, 
Ma LOVE, 
In what reſpect are the thoughts of Pericles changed? | 
would read charge af thoughts,“ . . weight of them, 
bur tien, prefſure of thought. So afterwards in this play : 
„ Patience, good fr, even for this charge.“ 
The ftrit copy reads che. STEKEVEN. : 
t The ſud companion, dull-ey'd melancholy, —] 80 in the 
Corey of Errors: 
Su est recreation barr'd, what doth enſue 
+ But moody and dull melancholy, ; 
+ Kinſman to grim and'comfortleſs deſpair ? 
. MALONF, 
— dull-ey'd melancholy,) The ſame compound epithet 
decurs in the Merchant of Fenice : - 
l' not be made a ſoft and du ey' fool, | 
STEEVENS 
? = but fear what might be done,] But fear of what might 
Lappen. MALONE, ; 
; . cares it be not done.] And makes proviſion that i 
m y not be done, MALONR. s 
” o ſay, I honour him, ] Him was ſupplied by Mr, Rowe, 
for the luke of the metre. MALONE. And 


"” 
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che ſuſpect l may diſhonour him: 
And what may make him bluſh in being known, 
Hell top the courſe by which it might be known ; 
With hoſtile forces he'll o'er-ſpread the land, 
And with the oſtent of war will look fo huges, 
Amazement ſhall drive courage from the ſlate ; 
Our men be vanquiſh'd, ere they do reſiſt, 
And ſubjects puniſh'd, that ne'er thought offence: 
Which care of them, not pity of myſelf, 
(Who wants no more“, but as the tops of trees, 
Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend 
them, 
Makes both my body pine, and ſoul to languiſh, 
And puniſh that before, that he would puniſh. 
1. Lord, Joy and all comfort in your ſacred breaſt ! 
2. 1rd, And keep your mind, till you return to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable! 6 
Hl. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue. 
They do abuſe the king, that flatter him: 
{1 Rattery is the bellows blows up fin ; 
ſlc thiug the which is flatter'd, but a ſpark, 


B 2 To 


Ar ut the oſtent of war will bok e auge,] The old 
cos read— Aud with the i ent of war. "The emendation 
i made by Mr, 'U'yrwhic:, and is confirmed by a patlage 
u we Merchant of Venice: 

* Tike one well ittudied in a ſad ent, 

To pleaſe his grandam.“ 
gun in Airs Richard 11, 
„ With o/fentation of deſpiſed arms.” Maroxe, 
el care of them, not pity of myſelf, 

io wants un more, &.] The quarto 1609, has Who 
wore, which muſt have been a corruption. 1 formerly 
i the poet might have written who owe no more, but 
o perſuaded that he wrote, however ungrammarically, 
r no more,” i. e. which /ef wants no more; has 
—— ee, but to protect its ſubjects. Ihe trav- 
cx r, ſuppoſe, deceived him in this as in various 
„ ntances, It ſhould be remembered that /e was for- 
"7 uled as a ſubſtantive, and is ſo uſed at this day by 


* 
arti; Ty 
5 ns 0 


_ +4 inferior rank, who frequently ſay Ait felf, Hence, 
pole, the author wrote war?s rather than want. 
We ub is MALONE. 
ans to compare the head of a kingdom to the ſum- 
tree. As it is the office of the latter to fcreen each 


8 


plant 


28 PERICLES, 


To which that breath? gives heat and ſtronger glos. 
ing ; 

Whereas Mu obedient, and in order, 

Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. 

When fignior Sooth® here does proclaim a peace, 

He flatters you, makes war upon your life : 

Prince, pardon me, or ſtrike me, if you pleaſe ; 

I cannot be much lower than my knees. 

Per. All leave us elſe ; but let your cares o'er- lock 
What ſhipping, and what lading's in our haven, 
And then return to us. [Exeunt Lords.) Helicanus 

thou 
Haſt moved us: what ſeeſt thou in our looks ? 

Hel. An angry brow, dread lord. 

Per. If there be ſuch a dart in princes frowns, 
How durſt thy tongue move anger to our face? 

Hel. How dare the plants look up to heaven fram 

whence 
They have their nouriſhment ? 

Per. Thou know'ſt I have power 
To rake thy life from thee. - 

Hel. I have ground the axe [kneelng, 
Moyſelf; do but you ſtrike the blow, 

Fer. Riſe, prythee riſe ; fit down, thon art no flat 

terer: 5 
thank thee for it; and heaven forbid, | 
That kings ſhould let their ears hear their faults hid! 
Fit counſellor, and ſervant for a prince, 1 


ff 


plant that grows beneath it from the injuries of weather, 
1t is the duty of the former to protect thoſe who ſhelter them- 


ſelves under his government. | STEEVEN, 

7 To which that breath] i. e. the breath of flattery. Tit 
old copy reads—that har; the word, (as Mr. Steevens has 
obſerved,) being accidentally repeated by the compolitar, 
He would read—that wind, MALONE. 

* gen /ignior Sooth—] A near kinſman of this gentlemal 
js mentioned in the Winter's Tale: —and his pond fſh'd 
i:is next neighbour, by / Smile, his neighbour.” Ma on 

9 That kings /houll let their ears hear their faults had! 
Heaven forbid, that kings ſhould ſtop their ears, and ſo pi 
vent them from hearing their ſecret faults To let ſormeiſ 
hgnified to ainder, MALONE, 


When 
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Was by thy wiſdom mak'ſt a prince thy ſervant, 

What would'ſt thou have me do ? f 

% To bear with patience ſuch oriefs, 

4; you yourlelF do lay upon yourſelf. : 

b, Thou ſpeak'ſt like a phyſician, Helicanus; 

That miniſter'ſt a potion unto me, 

That thou would'ſt tremble to receive thyſelf, 

zend me then; 1 went to Antioch, 

Where, as thou know'ſti, againſt the face of death, 

[ſ{"ught the purchaſe of a glorious beauty, 

rom whence an iſſue I might propagate?*, 

Are arms to princes, and bring joys to ſubjects. 

Ber face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 

The reſt (hark in thine ear) as black as inceſt ; 

Which by my knowledge found, the finful father 

gem d not ro ſtrike, but ſmooth? : but thou know'ſt 
this,. 

Ti; time to fear, when tyrants ſeem to kiſs. 

Which ſear ſo grew.in me, I hither fled, 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who ſeem'd my good protector : and __ here, 

Bechought me what was paſt, what might ſucceed : 

[knew him tyrannous; and tyrants' fears 

Decreaſe not, but grow faſter than the years; 

And ſhould he doubt it, (as no doubt he doths,) 

That I ſhould open to the liſt'ning air, 


A- 


| How 

ho Where, as #424 know'f,] The old copies have—Whereas, 
which had the ſame meaning as where, It is frequently thus 

a ied oy our ancient writers. Probably, however, as Mr, 

m. Maton has obſerved, the poet meant here two diſtinct words , 

Nv, where as, MALONE, 

[te * From whence an iſſae—] From whence I might propa - 

has gate au iſſue, 7/47 are arms, &, MALONE. 

to. do not underſtand this paſſage. A line ſeems wanting to 
complete the ſenſe. It might be ſupplied thus: 

= a glorious beauty, 


(From whence an iſſue 1 might propagate ; 
For royal progeny are general bleſſings, 
Are arms to princes, and bring joys to ſubjects.) 
Her face, &, STEEVENS. 
Sem not to /trike, but ſmooth :] To /mooth formerly 
bnified to flatter, MAL ONE. 
* 411/bould he doubt it, (as ng doubt he doth)] The quarto 


| 9, reads, 
And 
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30 PERICLES, 


How many worthy princes' bloods were ſhed, 
To keep his bed of blackneſs unlaid ope,— 
To lop that doubt, he'll fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him; 
When all, for mine, if I may call't offence, 
Muſt feel war's blow, who ſpares not innocence : 
Which love to all (of which thyſelf art one, 
Who now reprov'ſt me for it)— 
Hel. Alas, fir ! 
Per. Drew ſleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 
cheeks, 
Muſings into my mind, with thouſand doubts 
How I might ſtop this tempeſt, ere it came 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought ir princely charity to grieve thems®, 
Hel. Well, my lord, ſince you have given me leave 
to ſpeak, 
Freely will I ſpeak. Antiochus you fear, 
And juſtly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 
W ho either by publick war, or private treaſon, 
Will take away your life, 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 


Till that his rage and anger be forgot; 0 


And ſhould he dot, as no doubt he doth— 
from which the reading of the text has been formed. The 
repetition is much in our author's manner, and the following 
words, to lop that doub?, render this emendation almoſt cer- 
tain, MALo xx. : 

Here is an apparent corruption, I ſhould not hehtate f 
read - doubt or! t—or, doubt it. To doubt is to remain in iu 
pence or uncertainty.— Should he be in doubt that I ſhall keep 
this ſecret, (as there is no doubt but he is,) why, to Wl 
that doubt,” i. e. to get rid of that painful uncer:ainty, he 
will ſtrive to make me appear the aggieſlor, by attacking me 
f1:{t as the author of ſome ſuppoſed injury to himſelf. | 

STEEVENS. 

5 —who ſpares not innocence :] Thus theeldeſt _ All 
— innoce nc. 

the other copies read corruptly—4v/o fears no Ma Lox. 

5 I thought it princely charity to grieve them.] That * 
lament their fate. "Lhe eldeſt quarto reads fo Cee 4- 
gem. But a rhyme ſeems to have been intended. The I 
ing of the text was furniſhed by the third quarto, 199% 
which, however, is of no authority. MALONE. 


* 744 


— 
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()- til the deſtinies do ent his thread of life, 
Your rule direct to any; if ro me, 
Nay ſerves not light more faithful than I'll be. 
, ] do not doubt thy faith ; 
Bu: hould he wrong my liberties in my abſence— 
l. We'll mingle our bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 
Per. Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to 
Tharſus | 
Intend my travel, where III hear from thee ; 
And by whoſe letters PII diſpoſe myſelf. 
The care I had and have of ſubjects“ good, 
On thee ! lay, whoſe wiſdom's ſtrength can bear it“. 
Ill rake thy word for faith, not aſk thine oath ; 
Who ſhuns not to break one, will ſure crack both“: 
But in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafeè, 
That time of both this truth ſhall ne'er convince? ; 
Thon ſhewd'ft a ſubject's ſhine', I a true prince. 
[Exeunt, 


? whoſe wiſdom's Prength can bear it.] Pericles, transfer- 
ring his authority to Helicanus during bis abſence, naturally 
brings the firlt ſcene of Meaſure for Meaſure to our mind. 

MALONE, 

* Will ſure crack both :] Thus the folio, The word /ure is 
not found in the quarto, MALONE, am of th 

Fut in our orbs we'll live Jo round and ſafe,) The firit 
quarto reads il live, For the emendation Lam anſwera- 
ble, The quarto of 1619 has—we live. The firſt copy may 
have been right, if, as 1 ſuſpeR, the preceding line has been 
oft, MaLone, 

But in our orbs, &c, 

in ſeipſo totus teres atque ro undus. Horace, 
STEEVE NS, 
His truth all ne er convince ;)] Overcome, 


MALONE, 

' Thou ſhew//t a ſiebject's ſhine, Ia true prince.) Shine is 
dy our ancient writers frequently uſed as a ſubſtantive. So 
In Ch/orts, or the Complaint of the j11ſſtonate deſpiſed Shepheard, 
by W. Smith, 1596 : 

Thou glorious ſunne, from whence my leſſer light 
The ſubſtance of his chryſtal hne doth borrow.” 
This ſentiment is not much unlike that of Falſtaff— - 
all think the better of myſelf and thee, during my life; 
tor a vallant lion, and thou for a true prince.” MAaLONE. 


S8 C. EN. E 


PERICLES, 


SCENE III. 


Tyre. An Ante-chamber in the Palace. 


Enter THAL1ARD, 

Thal. So, this is Tyre, and this the court. Here 
muſt J kill king Pericles; and if I do it not, I am ſure 
to be hang'd at home: tis dangerous.—Well, I per 
ceive, he was a wile fellow, and had good diſcretion, 
that being bid to alk what he would of the king, defir- 
ed he might know none of his ſecrets, Now do! ſee 
he had ſome reafon for it: for if a king bid a man hea 
villain, he is bound by the indenture of his oath to be 
one.—Huſh, here come the lords of Tyre. [retires 


Enter HeLicanus, Escanes, and ther Lords. 


Hel. You ſhalt not need, my fellow-peers of Tyr, 
Further to queſtion me of your king's departure, 
His ſeal'd commiſſion, left in truſt with me, 
Doth ſpeak ſufficiently, he's gone to travel. 
Thal, How ! the king gone! [pt 
Hel. If further yet you will be ſatisfied, 
Why, as it were unlicens'd of your loves, 
He would depart, Fil give ſome light unto you, 
Being at Antioch.— 
Thal, What from Antioch? ' N [Ajit 
Hel. Royal Antiochus (on what cauſe I know noh 
Took ſome diſpleaſure at him, at leaſt he 
Judg'd fo, and doubting leſt he had err'd or ſinnꝰd, 
To ſhew his ſorrow, he would correct himſelf; 
So puts himſelf unto the ſhipman's toil, 
With whom each minute threatens life or death. 
Thal. Well, I perceive [pat 


U ſhall not be hang'd now, although I would? ; 


But 


2 —a/though I would;) So Autolicus, in The Winter's 4 a 
f I had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee, fortune would _ 
fer me; ſhe drops bounties into my mouth,” MA LON 
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But ſince he's gone, the king's ſeas muſt pleaſes : 

le ſcap'd the land, to periſh at the ſea. 

ll hay myſelf. Peace to the lords of Tyre! 
Hl. Lord Fhaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 
Fal. From him 1 come ; 

With meſſage unto princely Pericles ; 

But, ſince my landing, I have underſtood 

Your lord has betook himſelf to unknown travels; 

My meſſage muſt return from whence it came. 

Hil, We have no reaſon to deſire it“, 

Cynmended to our maſter, not to us: 

Yer, ere you ſhall depart, this we deſire.— 

As friends to Antioch, we may feaſt in Tyres. 

[Fxeunt. 


3 tho King's ſeas mut pleaſe :] i. e. muſt dia therr pleaſure ; 
muſt treat him as they will. A rhyme was perhaps intended. 
We might read in the next line, : 

tle 'ſcap'd'the land, to periſh on the eas. 

So, in The Taming of the Shrew : 

„ill bring you gain, or peri/Þ on the /eas.” 
MAaLONE, 
* We have ug reaſon to dere it,] Thus all the old copies, 
Perhaps a word is wanting, We might read, 
We have no reaſon to dere it toll— 
Your meſſage being addreſſed to our maſter, and not to us, 
there is no reaſon why we ſhould deſice you to divulge it, It, 
however, dine be conſidered as a triſyllable, the metre, 
mough, perhaps, not the ſenſe, will be ſupplied, 
MaLone, 
It, ere you ſhould depart, this we defire,— 
As frienis to Antioch, we may fraſt in Tyre.) Thus alſo 
\zzmemnon addreſles Aneas in Troilus and Crefjida : 
* Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us, before you go, 
And find the welcome of a noble foe.” MaLtox#®: 


24 FFERICEERS 


Tharſus. A Room in the Governaur's Houſe. 
Enter Cuzon, Dionyza, and Attendants, 


Cle. My Dionyza, ſhall we reſt us here, 
And by relating tales of others” griefs, 
See if *twill teach us to forget our own ? 
Dio. That were to blow at fire, in hope to quench 
It 3 
For who digs hills, becauſe they do aſpire, 
Throws down one mountain, to caſt up a higher. 
O my diſtreſſed lord, even ſuch our griefs are: 
Here they're but felt, unſeen. with miſchief's eyes*, 
But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher rife. 


Cl . 


s Here they're but felt, unſeen with- miſchicf's eyes, Ke.) 
The quarto, 1609, reads—and ſeen, The words ard Jeet 
and that which 1 have inſerted in the text, are fo nearin 
ſound, that they might eaſily have been confounded by a 
haſty pronunciation, or an inattentive tranſcriber, By n- 
c, eyes, 1 underſiand, “ the eyes of thoſe who wouid 
tee! a malignant pleaſure in our misfortunes, and add te 
them by their- triumph over us.” The eye has been lorg 
Geicribed by poets as either propitious, or malignant and un- 
ducky. Thus in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play: 1 

++ Now the good gods throw their 4% eyes «pox 11 
ALONE, 
—vnſe'n, with miſchief's eyes,] i. e. the eyes of mal. 
nity, which render ſorrow or diſgrace more bitter. 1 
the lame kind of reaſoning is diſcoverable in one of the ſougs 
in As you TI ike it: 
** Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind 
As man's ingratitude ; 
7% tooth & not ſo keen, 
** Serauſe thou art wit ſeen, 
Although thy breath be rude.” 10 

The lines printed in Italicks are thus elegantly and ſorciv'f 

explained by Dr. Johuſon, 1 


9 
4 „ 


. © et 


was mn 
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. O Dionyza, 

Who wanteth food, and will not ſay, he wants it, 

Or can conceal his hunger, till he tamiſh ? 

Our tongues and ſorrows too found deep our woes 

Into the air; our eyes too weep; 

Till lungs? ferch breath that may proclaim them 
louder ; 

That, if heaven ſlumber, while their creatures want, 

They may awake their helpers to comfort them“. 

[| then diſcourſe our woes, felt ſeveral years, 

ard wanting breath to ſpeak,. help me with tears, 

Dio, Vil do my beſt, fir, ; 

Ce. This Tharſus, o'er which I have the govern- 

ment, 

Acity, on whom plenty held full hand, 

Ur riches ſtrew'd herſelf even in the ſtreetss; 


Wot: 


Tien zcinter wind, ſays the Duke, thy rudeneſs gives 
bai, as thou art not ſeen; fu art an enemy that 4 
I rave us with thy preſence, and whoſe unkindneſs 18 the: e- 
he not aggravated by inſult, 

But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher riſe. 

This line is introduced to illuſtrate the 2 in which 
"r author has obſerved that ſolitude aitords us the juſt mea- 
de of our misfortunes, without aggravation, But theſe 
ai-forrunes (he adds) if ropp'd, (i. e. attempted to be reduc- 
* increaſe, like trees which ſhoot the higher in conſequence 
© having felt the pruning-knife; STEEVE NS, 

* Our tongues and ſorrows too—] The original copy has— 
, here and in the next line; which cannot be right. 70 
vas often written by our old writers for os; and in like man- 
e and tu were con founded. The quarto of 1619 reads 
in the firſt line, I think Cleon means to ſay— Let our 
e gues and ſorrows too found deep, &c, MALONE. 

u lungs-] The old copy has—tongues. The correc- 
bon was made by Mr. Steevens. MALONE, 

They may awake their helpers to comfort them.] Thus the 
copy. Perhaps however we ſhould read ps. So be- 


it 


* 
* 
” 
5 


— be my helps, 
Io compaſs ſuch.a boundleſs happineſs !” 
Marlow, 


* ric hes frew'd herſelf even in the flreets;] 1 ſup- 
me we ſhould read themſelves. STEEVE NS. 


Shakſ peare 


＋ꝙꝗſ⁊'r ory 
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26 Rer. 
Whoſe towers bore heads fo high, they kiſs the 


| clouds*', | 

And ſtrangers ne'er beheld, but wonder'd at; 
Whoſe men and dames fo jetted and adorn'd?, 
Like one another's glaſs trim them by? : 
Their tables were ſtor'd full, to glad the fight, 
And not fo much to feed on, as delight; 

All poverty was ſcorn'd, and pride fo great, 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dio. O, tis too true. 

Cle. But ſee what heaven can do! By this our charge, 
Theſe mouths, whom but of late, earth, ſea, and air, 
Were all too little to content and pleaſe, . 

Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 
As 


Shabſpeare generally uſes riches as a ſingular noun, 80, in 
Dhells : 
The r7:c/es of the ſhip zs come aſhore,” 
Again, 1b14em-: 
** But 7:c/es fineleſs is as poor as winter,” — 
Again, in his 89th Sonnet: 755 | 
And, for that riches, where is my deſerving ?” 
MA Lox8, 
! —dbore heads ſoh'gh, they kiſs'd the elouds, ] So in Hani. 
" Ike the herald Mercury, 
* New-lighted on a krawven-kifjing hill.“ 
Again, in the Rapeof Lucrece, 1594: | 
| © IT nreat'ning c/oud-kifjing lion with annoy.” 
Again, more appoſitely in Trotus. and Creffida : . 
Lon /owers, whoſe wanton 10% do bu/s the clouds. 
MA L0NE. 
? —ſo. jetted and adorn'd,] To jet is to ſtrut, to walk 
proudly. So in Twe/fth Night : ** Contemplation makes 4 
care turkey-cock of bim: how he ets, under his advanced 
pumes!” STERVENS, 
ile one another's glaſs, to trim them ;] The ſame des 
is found in Hamlet. Ophelia, ſpeaking of the prince, lays, 
he was 
+ The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 
The obſery'd of all obſervers.” 
Again, in Cynibeline: 
A lample to the yourgeſt ;. to the more marure, 
* 4 glaſs that feated ihem.” 
Again, in the Second Part of King Henry TIF 
-e was in :eed the glaſs, 1 
» Wherein the noble youth did /s themſelves. 


M LON. 
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n houſes are defil'd for want of uſe, 

They are now ſtarv'd for want of exerciſe : 

Thoſe palates, who, not us'd to hunger's ſavour“, 
Muſt have inventions to delight the taſte, ; 

Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it: 
Thoſe mothers who, to nouzle up their babes“, 
Thought nought too curious, are ready now 

To eat thoſe little darlings whom they lov'd. 

do ſharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots, who firſt ſhall die to lengthen life: 
Here ſtands a lord, and there a lad wagping ; 
Here many fink, yet thoſe which ſee them fall, 
Have ſcarce ſtrength left to give them burial. 


B; not this true? 
Dia, Our cheeks and hollow 72 do witneſs it. 
Cl:, O, let thole cities, that of plenty's cup“ 


And 


4 Thoſe palates, who, not us'd to hung er's ſawour,)] The 
palſage is ſo corrupt in the old copy, that it is ditlicult even 
io form a probable conjecture about it. It reads—who not 
yet tod ſavers younger, The words which I have inferted in 
the text, afford ſenfe, and are not very remote from the 
traces of the original letters; and ſawour and ung er might 
ally have been tranſpoſed, We have in aſubſequent ſcene: 
„All xiande, that I eat, do ſeem un/awoury:” 
| do not, however, propoſe this emendation with the 
ſmalleſt confidence; but it may remain till ſome leſs excep- 
tionable conjecture ſhall be offered MALONE. 
Here is a groſs corruption, I would boldly read, 
who not yet being /larves to hunger. 
STEEVENS, 
5 —t1 fouzle up their babes,)] read—nur/ie, A fondling is 
fill called a mn. To nouzle, or as it is now written 
W2zle, is to go with the noſe down like a hog. So Pope: 
' The blefſed benefit, not there confin'd, 
Drops to a third, who nuzzles clole behind.“ 
SrRE VERS. 
Io an ancient poem entitled The range Birth, honour able 
Cormation an: mii unhafpie Death of famous Arthur, King 
 5ytaine, 1621, | find the word nuzzie uſed nearly in the 
lame manner as in the text: 
he firit fair ſportive night that you ſhall have, 
Lying ſafely nuzled by faire lgrene's fide.”'-— 
zm, more profitely, i im: 
bei ure in eteminate delights,“—. 
therefore retained tie readirg of the old copy. 
1 ES Mao. 
"Ved et 1h1je Citt's, that of plenty's cup, & .] A k ndred 
80 is found in Kg Led, 
8 Take 


A 


| have 


43 PERICLES, 


And her proſperities ſo largely taſte, 
With their ſuperfluous riots, hear theſe tears! 
The miſery of Tharſus may be theirs. 


Enter a Lord. 


Lord. Where's the lord governor ? 

Cle. Here. 
Speak out thy ſorrows, which thou bring'ſt, in haſte, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect, 

Lord. We have deſcried, upon our neighbouring 

ſhore, 

A portly ſail of ſhips make hitherward. 

Cle. I thought as much. 
One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as his inheritor? ; 
And ſo in our's : ſome neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our mifery, 
Hach ſtuff'd the hollow veſſels with their power“, 
To beat us down, the which are down already; 


And make a conqueſt of unhappy me-, 
Where 


Take phyſick, pomp! 
. * Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches fee!, 
*© That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, | 
And ſhew the heavens more jult.” Marlon, 
Again, ih em: = 
«6 diet an, C. 
Let the /uper fluous and luſt- d ieted m ad 


7 One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as his inhe) itor; ] So in Hamlet 
© ——ſorrows never come as ſingle ſpies, 
But in battalions,” STEEVENS. 
Again, ibidem : 
One woe doth tread upon another's heels, 
So faſt they follow,” MAaALONE. \ The 
* Hath ufd the hollow weſfels with their po tber , 
quarto 1609, reads, That ſtutf'd, &c, The conte' _—_ 
mes that we out to read Hath initead of That.—By 5%. . 
is meant forces, The word is frequentiy uſed in that ler. 
by our ancient writers, So, in Ke Lear. 
1 from France there comes a power 
© Into this ſcatter'd kingdom,” MALONE. 


I wo ad, 
would read ren ven 


Hath ſtuff'd thr/e hollow veſſels, &c. 8 18 
9 —of unhappy me,] I believe a letter was . 


preſs, and would read—cf unhappy men, &c, M4 


% 
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hereas no glory's got to overcome“. 
gr p 1 hav's A Teaft fear ; for by the ſemblance* 
of cheir white flags diſplay'd, they bring us peace, 
And come to us as fayourers, not as foes. 
Ch. Thou ſpeak'ſt like him's untutor'd to repeats, 
Who makes the faireſt ſhow, means moſt deceit, 
But bring they what they will, and what they can, 
What need we fear“? 
The ground's the loweſt, and we are half way there: 
Go tell their general, we attend him here, 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 
And what he craves. 
Lird, I go, my lord. Exit. 
Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace conſiſt?; 
If yars, we are unable to reſiſt. 


Enter 


i Whereas no glory] Whereas, it has been already ob- 
ferved, was anciently uſed for where. MALONE. 

? That's the leaſt fear ; for, by the ſemblance—] It ſhould. 
be remembered that ſemblance was pronounced as a triſylla- 
ble—/emble-ance, So, our author in the Comedy of Errors : 

And theſe two Dromios, one in /emblance.” 
rakgs The Two Gentlemen of Verona, reſentleth is a qua- 
niyiladle ; 
„O, how this ſpring of love re/embleth” —, 
MALONE, 

3 Thou ſpeak'/? like him's untutor'd to repeat,] The quarto, 
6:9, reads—like Ajmnes untutor'd to repeat. I ſuppoſe the 
thor wrote Ai 15—an expreflion which, howeyer ellipti- 
al, is not more ſo than many others iu this play. 

MALORXE, 

We ſhould read -im ab is, and regulates the metre as 


toiloss ; 
thou ſpeak'ſt 
Like im who is untutor'd to repeat, &c. 

The ſenſe is— Deluded by the pacifick appear ance of tut 
Wy, Ju falt like one who has never learned the commun 
*/45e, “ that the fairelt outſides are moſt to be ſulp:Qed.” 

STEEVENS, 


* Wha / A a : 
— at need deer] The earlieſt copy reads and points 
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| What needs we {'ave our grounds the loweſt 2? 
„he reading which is inſerted in the text, is that of the 
teen. 5 - g , 
on quarto, printed in 16'9g. MALOUNE., 


3 ; p 
LY he on peace conſiſt;] If he /Zards on peace —A Latin 
Ne. MaLo xk. 
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PERICLES, 


Enter PRRICLES, with Atte ndants, 


Per, Lord governor, for ſo we hear you are, 
Let not our ſhips and number of our men, 
Be, like a beacon fir'd, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miſeries as far as Tyre, 
And ſeen the deſolation of your ſtreets: 
Nor come we to add ſorrow to your tears, 
But to relieve them of their heavy load; 
And theſe our ſhips you happily may think 
Are, like the Trojan horſe, war ſtuff d within, 
With bloody views expecting overthrows, 
Are ſtor'd with corn, to make your needy bread”, 
And give them life, whom hunger ftarv'd, half dead. 
All. The gods of Greece protect you! 
And we will pray for you. 
Per. Ariſe, I pray you, riſe ; 

We do not look for reverence, but for love, 
And harbourage for ourſelf, our thips, and men. 
Cle. The which when any thall not gratify, 

Or pay you with unthankſulneſs in thought“, 


Be 


And theſe our ſhibs you happily may thinut 
Are like the Trojan horſe, war fu d uithiu, 
Vith bloody views expecting overthrow.) i. e. ue 
happily, &c. The old copy rea is: bh 
And theſe our ſhips you happily may think, 
Are like the Trojan horſe, was ſtuft d within 
Wich blody veines, & c. 

For the emendation of this corrupted paſſe ge the reader 1s 
indebted to Mr. Steevens, So, as he has obſerved, in a for- 
mer ſcene : ; ; 

% Hath/7uF"'d the hollow veſſels with their power: 
Maron? 

ii make ur needy bread,) i. e. to make bread for you! 
needy ſubjects. PERCY, red (hel 

* Or pay you with unthankfulne/ in thought, I ſuipect i 
author wrore : ; 

Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in ag, 
Be it our wives, &c, f -ofaſe 

If we are unthankful to you in any one inſtance, * . 
ſhould there be occaſion, to ſacrifice any thing for mw * 
vice, whether our wives, our children, or ourſeltes, * 110 
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gen our wives, our children, or ourſelves, 
The curſe of heaven and men ſucceed their evils ! 
Till when (the which, I hope, ſhall ne'er be ſeen,) 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 
p, Which welcome we'll accept; feaſt here a 
while, 
Vatil our ſtars that frown, lend us a ſmile. [Exeunt, 


ACT I 


Enter Gowen, 


Gow Here have you ſeen a mighty king 
His child, 1 wis, to inceſt bring: 
A better prince and benign lord, 
That will prove awful both in deed and word? 
Be quiet then, as men. ſhould be, 
Till he hath paſt neceſſity. 
ll ſhew you thoſe, in trouble's reign, 
Loſing a mite, a mountain gain“. 
The good in converfation 
(To whom 1 give my benizon) 
ls ſtill at Tharſus, where * each man 


Thinks 


eurſe of heaven, and of mankind, &c.—Aught was anci- 
ently written ought, Our wives, &c, may however refer to 
az in the former line; I have therefore made no change. 
MALoONE, 
* Tl ew you thoſe, &e.] I will now exhibit to you per- 
ns, who, after ſuffering ſmall and temporary evils, will at 
lkngth be bleſſed with happineſs.—I ſuſpe& our author had 
lere in view the title of the chapter in Ga Romanorum, in 
wich the ſtory of Appollonius is told ; though I will not ſay 
in what language he read it, It is this:“ De tribulatione 
temporali, que in gaudium ſempiternum poliremo com- 
nutabitur.“ MALONE. ; 
" The good in converſation 
(79 whom I give my benizon) 1 
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42 PERICLES, 


Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can?; 
And, to remember what he does, 
Gild his ſtatue to make him gloriouss : 
But tidings to the contrary 


Are brought to your eyes; what need ſpeak [! 
Dumb fhew. , 


Enter at one door, Pericles, talking with Cleon ; all th 
train with them, Enter at another door, a.Gentleman, with 

# letter Pericles: Pericles /hews the letter to Clean; 
then gives the Meſſenger a reward, and knights lin, 
Exeunt PeR1ICLES, CLEON, Oc, ſeverally. 
Good 


Is flill at Tharſus, where, &c.] This paſſage is confu, 
ſedly expreſſed, Gower means to ſay— The good prince (on 
whom I beſtow my beſt wiſhes) is ſliſl engaged in converſation 
at Tharſus, where very man, &, STEEVENS, 

2 Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can,:) Pays as much reſpett 
to whatever Pericles ſays, as if it were holy awrit, Ag 
as the g9/pel,” is ſtill common language, MALONE, 

Writ may certainly mean /cripture; the holy writing, by 
way of eminence, being ſo denominated, We might hone- 
ver read -u, i, e. wiſdom, So Gower, in this ſtory of 
Prince Appolyn, 

Though that thou be of littel avit/e,” STBEVEN 

3 Gild his Ratue to make him. glorious :) This circumſtance, 
as well as the foregoing, is found in the Conf. Amani. 
*© Appolinus, whan that he herde 
„The miſchefe, howe the citee ferde, 
All freliche of his owne gifte _ 
« His wheate among hem for to ſhifte, 
The whiche by ſhip he had brought, 
„He yave, and toke of hem right nought, 
** But ſithen fyrſt this worlde began, 
Was never yet to ſuche a man 
More joye made than thei hym made; 
„For thei were all of hym ſo glade, 
That ther for euer in remembrance 
Made a figure in reſemblance 
« Of kym, and in a common yr 
*© 'Thet ſet it up; ſo that bis face 
„Might ever maner man beholde, 
« So as thecitee was beholde: 

« It was of laton over-2ylte; IP 
6 Thus hath he nought his yefte ſpilte. 
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Good Helicane hath ſtaid at home, 


Not to eat honey, like a drone, 
From others labours ; for though he ſtrive 


To killen bad, keeps good alive ; 

And, to fulfil his prince? deſire, 

Sends word of all that haps in Tyre“ 
How Thaliard came full bent with fin, 
And had intent to murder hims ; 

And that in Tharſus was not beſt* 
Longer for him to make his reſt : 

He knowing ſos, put forth to ſeas, 
Where when men been, there's ſeldom eaſe ; 
For now the wind begins to blow; 
Thunder above, and deeps below, 
Make ſuch unquiet, that the ſhip 


Should houſe him ſafe, is wreck'd and ſplit ; 1 
ä n 


A the copies read Pu;ld his ſtatue, &e. M ALONE. 
— lig flatue to make him glorious :] Read gild, So, 
in : 
It was of laton over-gylte.“ 

Again, in King Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: © —in remem- 
braunce they made an ymage or ſlatue of c/ene gold, &c, 

The ſame blunder has been repeated by the printer in a 
ſubſequent ſcene : 

This jewel holds his Building on my arm 
where I have corrected it again—gilling. STEEVENS. 

* Good Helicane hath t aid at fame, 

And, to fulfil his prince” deſire, 
8 word of all that haps in Tyre:) The old ccpy 
$: 
Good Helicane that ſtaid at home 
Sav'd one of all, &c. 
te emendation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. 
: MALONE, 
Anlhad intent ga murder him ;] The quarto, 1609, reads, 
And hid in Tent to murder him. 

This is only mentioned, to ſhew how inaccurately this 
pay was originally printed, and to juſtify the liberty that has 
* taken in correcting the preceding paſſage, The reading 
* ine text is that of the quarto, 1619, MALONE, 
rc 5% —] The conſtruction is, And that for him 

make his reſt longer in Tharſus, was not beſt; i, e. his beſt 
cue, MALONE, . 

A = knowing /o,--L e. ſays Mr, Steevens, by whom this 
G 1aton was made, he being thus informed.” The old 
N Rag—He doing ſo. MALONE, 


44 PERICLES. 
And he, good prince, having all loſt, 


By waves, from coaſt to coaſt is toſt: 

All periſhen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught eſcapen'd? but himſelf ; 

Till fortune, tir'd with doing bad, 

Threw him aſhore, to give him glads; 

And here he comes : what ſhall be next, 
Pardon old Gower ; this long's the text, [xi 


of 


SCENE I. 


Pentapolis. An open place by the ſiu. fi 


Enter PERICLES, un, 


Fr. Yet ceaſe your ire, you angry flars of hes 
ven?! | 

Wind 

7 Ne aught eſcapen'd but him/elf ;] It ſhould be printed i- 


ther e/capen or eſcaped, Our anceſtors had a plural number 
in their tenſes, which is now loſt out of the language; “ 
in the preſent tenſe, 


— 


— 
* 


— 


I eſcape We eſcapen L 
Thou eſcapeſt Ve eſcapen th 
He eſcapeth They eſcapen, | 


But it did not, I believe, extend to the preter- imperſecb 
otherwiſe than thus: They diaden [for did] eſcape, FERC! 

I do not believe the text to be corrupt, Our author u this 
inſtance ſeems to have followed Gower : 

« —and with himſelfe were in debate, 

* Thynkende what he had lore,” &c. 
I think, | have obſerved many other inftances of the lan 
kind in the Confeſſio Amantis, MALONE, 1 bi 
2 give kimglad;) Should we not read—to make 
glad. PERCy, 

9 Yet ceaſe your ire, you angry ſtars of heaven! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly Man 
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Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
I; but a ſubſtance, that muſt yield to you ; 

And I. as fits my nature, do obey you. 

Mas, the ſea hath caſt me on the rocks, 

Waſh'd me from ſhore to ſhore, and left me breather, 
Nothing to think on, but enſuing death : 

Let it ſuffice the greatneſs of your gowns, 

To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes : 

And having thrown him from your watry grave, 

Yere to have death in peace, is all he'll crave. 


Enter 


I; but a ſuhflance, &c,) I would read: 
ye angry /tores of heaven, 
Wind, rain, and thunder! remember, &c, 
& Milton, Paradiſe Loſt. b. ii. I. 19s. 
6 what, if all 
« Her /tores were open'd, and this firmament 
„Of hell ſhould ſpout her eataracts of fire, —,” 
Again, d. vi. I. 764. | 
His quiver with three-bolted thunder or d. 
80 Addiſon in his Cato: 
Some hidden thunder in the fores of heaven.” 

In ſſrictneſs, the old reading wants ſomew hat of propriety, 
becauſe there are no ars beſide thoſe of heaven, We lay pro- 
perly—the ſands of the ſea, and the bes of the ſea, becauſe 
there are like wiſe /ands of the earth, and fiſhes that live in 
freſb water; but ars are to be found only in thoſe regions of 
which wind, rain, and iAunder are the acknowledged /ores. 
W, in King Lear: 
: All the /?or'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top!” &. STEEVENS. 
The amendment propoſed by Mr. Steevens, is unneceſſary, 
wr is there any impropriety in the paſſage as it ſtands ; for 
Mough there be no ſtars except thoſe of heaven, ſome of theſe 
Mars were ſuppoſed to be angry or malignant, and others to 
be favourable and proſperous, Ihe emphaſis in ſpeaking muſt 
** be laid on the word angry. MASON. | 
and left me breath,] The quarto, 1609, reads—and 
tt my breath, 1 read—and left me breath ;—that is, left 
ne lite, only to aggravate my misfortunes, by enabling me 
think on the death that awaits me. 
Ts flight change, in ſome meaſure, removes the abſur- 
ke hint ty that Me. Steevens has juſtly remarked in this paſſage as 
"Iands in the old copy. The rhyme, I believe, was intend- 
4 for in many of our old plays rhyme ſeems to have been 
wught an ornament, whenever it could be commodiouſly 
Mroduced, MALONE, 

The 


PERICLES, 


Enter three Fiſhermen, 


1. Fiſh. What, ho, Pilche® ! 
2. Fiſh, Ha, come, and bring away the nets. 


t. ki, 


The interpoſition of rhime in the middle of this ſpeech, 
and the awkwardneſs of imputing thought to breath, incline 
me to believe here is ſome corruption, Perhaps the author 
wrote 

left my hreaft 
Nothing to think on, &c.— 

To revolve any thing in the Orea or bo/om is a phraſe {uſt 

ciently authoriſed, So Milton, Par. Loft, b. ix, v. 288: 
© Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy 
breaſt 2”  STBEVENS. 

2 This ſcene ſeems to have been formed on the following 
lines in the Confoffio Amanti: 

Thus was the younge lorde all alone, 
All naked in a poure plite.— 
There came a ber in the weye, 
And ſigh a man there naked ſtonde, 
+ And whan that he hath underftonde 
The cauſe, he hath of hym great routh; 
And onely cf his poure trouth, 
Of ſuch clothes as he hadde 
Wich great pitee this lorde he cladde: 
* And he hym thonketh as he ſholde, 
And ſayth lym that it ſhall be yolde 
If ever he gete his ſtate ageyne 
And praith that he wolde 2 ſeyne, 
Tf nigh were any towne for hym. 
+ He ſayd, ye, Pentapolim, 
Where both Wund and quene dwellen. 
Wan he this tale herde tellen, 
** He gladdeth hym, and gan beſeche, 
That he the wey hym wolde teche.” 

Shakſpeare, delighting to deſcribe the manners of ſuch peo 
ple, has introduced three fiſhermen, inſtead of one, 2nd tes 
tended the dialogue to a conſiderable length. Ma LOFT: 

3 What ho! Pitche!] All the old copies read —What 

pelche, The latter emendation was made by Mr. N. 
For the other I am reſponſible, Pilche, as he has obſer? = 
is a leathern coat. Ihe context confirms this en 
The firſt fiſnerman appears to be the maſter, and ſpeaks ale 


authority, and ſome degree of coutempt, to the chird " 
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What, Patch-breech, I ſay! 

AH. What ſay you, maſter ? 

i. Fiſk, Look how thou ſtirreſt now: come away, 
or [ll fetch thee with a wannion“. 

3. Fiſh. Faith, maſter, I am thinking of the poor 
men that were caſt away before us, even now. 

i. Fiſh. Alas, poor ſouls, it grieved my hearts to 
kear what pitiful cries they made to us, to help them, 
when, well-a-day,, we could ſcarce help ourſelves. 

3. Hi. Nay, maſter, ſaid not I as much, when 1 
ſay the porpus, how he bounced and tumbleds ? they 
ſay, they are half fiſh, half fleſh : a plague on them, 
they ne er come, but I look to be waſl'd. Maſter, 1 
marvel how the fiſhes live in the fea. 

1. Fiſh, Why, as men do a-land; the great ones 
eat up the little ones. I can compare our rich miſers 
tb nothing ſo fitly as to a whale ; a plays and tum- 
des, driving the poor fry before him“, and at laſt de- 
jours them all at a mouthful. Such whales have | 
heard on a'the land, who never leave gaping, till they've 
_ the whole pariſh, church, ſteeple, bells and 
Por, 


may, who is a ſervant, -His next ſpeech, What, Patch- 
ine, I/ay! is in the ſame ſtyle, The fecond Mherman 
items to be a ſervant likewiſe ; and after the maſter kas calted 
=What, ho, Pilche!—(for ſo I read,) explains what it is he 
hans —Ha, come, and bring away the nets, MALONE. 

' —with a wanmon.) A phraſe of which the meaning is 
Qri0us, though I cannot explain the word at the end of it, 
(tis common in many of our old plays. STEEVE Ns. 

Alas, poor fouls! it grieved my heart] So, in The 
Winter's Tale O the moſt piteous cry of the poor ſouls ! 
Wnetimes to ſee em, and not to ſee em now the ſhip bor- 
ig the moon with her main-maſt, and anon ſwaltowed with 
el and froth, as you'd thruſt a cork into a hogſhead. And 
* for the land- ſer vice To ſee how the bear tore out his 
wuker-bone ; kow he cry'd to me for help,” & MALONE, 
* —when 1 ſaw the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled b 
de riling of * — near a veſſel at fea, has long been 
ed as the fore- runner of a ſtorm, So, in The Dutcheſs 
7 Maify, by Webſter, 1623] : fle lifts up his noſe, like a 
2 por pus — a ſtorm,” MALONE. 

Desto @ whale; a' plays and tumbles, driving the poor 
I) before him, —] So, in Troilus and Cg: 


PERICLES, 


Per. A pretty moral. 
3. Fiſh, But, maſter, if I had been the ſexton 
would have been that day in the belfry. 
2. Fiſh. Why, man? 
3. Fiſk. Becauſe he ſhould have ſwallow'd me tw: 


48 


and when I had been in his belly, I would have kept 


ſuch a jangling of the bells, that he ſhould never hate 
left, till he caſt bells, ſteeple, church, and pariſh, uy 


again. But if the good king Simonides were of my 


mind 

Per. Simonides? 

3. Fiſh. We would purge the land of theſe drone, 
that rob the bee of her honey. 

Per. How from the finny ſubject of the ſea® 
Theſe fiſhers tell the infirmities of men; 
And from their watry empire recollect 
All that may men approve, or men detect! 
Peace be at your labour, honeſt fiſhermen. 

2. Fi. Honeſt! good fellow, What's that? if it bs 
a day fits you, ſcratch it out of the calendar, and no 
body will look after its, b 

1 


1 like ſcaled ſculls 
Before the belching whale,” Srrpyvess. 
5 —the finny ſubj ect of the ſea—)] Old copies—ferry. Ct. 
rected by Mr. Steevens. MALONE, 0 
This thought is not much unlike another in As you Grett: 
; + —this our life, exempt from publick haun. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running bio, 
« Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing.” 
| STEEVEN, 
9 Honeſ? ! good fellow, what's that ? if it be a day fits)" 
ſcratch it out of the calendar, and no body will look after i. 
The old copy reads—if it be a day fits you, ſearch out of the 
calendar, and xobody look after it. : 
Part of the emendation ſuggelted by Mr. Steeven”, 150 
firmed by a paſlage in The Coxcomb, by Beaumont an 
Fletcher, quoted by Mr. Maſon : 
2 fear ſhrewdly, 1 ſhould do ſomething 


a ' he calendar.” 
* That would quite /cratch me out of t M Loxk. 


The preceding ſpeech of Pericles affords no apt Jntroouc- 
tion to the reply of whe fiſherman, Either ſome what SY 
ted that cannot now be ſupplied, or the whole pallage 15 9 
ſcured by more than common depravation. f 
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Pr, Nay, ſee, the ſea hath caft upon your coaft— 
: Fiſh, What a drunken knave was the ſea, to caſt 


a il 
thee in our Way” + 
Pr. A man whom both the waters and the wind, 


In that vaſt tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him: 
He aſks of you, that never us'd to beg. 

1. Fiſh, No, friend, cannot you beg? here's them 
in our country of Greece, gets more with begging, 
than we can do with working. 

2. Fiſh, Can'ft thou catch any fiſhes then? 

Per. I never practis'd it. 

2. Fiſh, Nay, then thou wilt ſtarve ſure: for here's 
nothing to be got now-a-days, unleſs thou can't fiſh 
fort. 


Vol. VI. '$: | h Pio. 


It hou!4 ſeem that the prince had made ſome remark on 
the badneſs of the day. Perbaps the dialogue originally ran 
thus: 

Hr. Peace be at your labour, honeſt fiſnermen; 
The day 15 rough and th arts your occupation, 

2. Fiſh, lioneſt! good tellow, what's that? lt it be ta 
Gay ts you, /cratch it out of the calendar, and nobody will 
look after it, | 

The following ſpeech of Pericles is equally abrupt and in- 
de quent: 

May fee the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt, 
The ſolio reads, * 
F'inay ſee the fea hath caſt te upon your coaſt, 
would rather ſuppoſe the poet wrote, 
Nay, ſee the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt — 
Here the Herman interpoſes Ihe prince then goes on 
A man, &, SCREVENS. 
Yr not here be an alluſion to the dies hrngftiffimus of 

% lf you like the day, find it out in the Aimanack, 
"4 2000dy will take it from you. FARMER, 

dame difficulty, however, will remain, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
4 precding line to have been loſt; for Pericles (as the text 
ds) has ſaid nothing about the day. I ſufpect that in the 
vt une he wiſh'd-the men @ good Yay, MALONE, 

" to cait ſſiee in our way /] He is playing on the word 
% which anciently was uſed both in the ſeuſe of 70 7hroaw, 
"um do vormrt, So, in Macbeth: 

ver 1 made a ſhift to ca/f him.“ 
in the latter ſenſe above: ——till he ca/? bell e, &e. 
W again,” MALONE, 
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Per. What I have been, I have forgot to know 
Bur what I am, want teaches me to think on; 
A man throng'd up with coldz : my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life, than may ſuffice 
To give my tongue that heat, to aſk your help; 
Which if you ſhall refuſe, when I am dead, 
For that I am a man, pray ſee me buried. 
1. Ti. Die, quoth-a? Now gods forbid! I hae 
a gown here3; come, put it on; keep thee vam 
Now, afore me, a handſome fellow! Come, theu ſhalt 
go home, and we'll have fleſh for holy-days, fiſh fir 
taſting days, and morev'er puddings and flap-jacks'; 
and thou ſhalt be welcome, 
Ar. I thank you, fir. 
2. Ti. Hark, you, my friend, you ſaid you cod 
nut beg. 


Hur. 


1 
_ 


A man throng'd up with col]: JI ſuſpecd that this 
v 1:14.11 is the reading of all the copies, is corrupt. We might 


1 
Fead, 


A man run up with cold; 
(It might have been ancitently written /bronk.) So in In. 
Ecline x 
The /ZArinking flaves of avinter,” MALONE, 
Throng'd up with cold may mean only moleſted by it, a; 
ty the preflure of a ccowd, With this fituation Apewats 
tus chreatens Limon: 
8 Pi! ay thou haſt gold: 
„Thou wilt be 74 0-72'd to ſhortly. 
Throrg'd might alfo be uled by Pericles to fignify ſhrunk 
into a heap, ſo as to have one part crowded into another, 
* STEEVEN, 
I have a gown here; Sc.] In the proſe hiltory of Kjrg 
Aj polyn of Tyre, already quoted, the fiſherman gives him 
„one hälfe of his blacke mantelle for to cover his body wit), 
1 STEEVEX, 
* —#/þ for holy days, Ab for faſting days, and moe 
puddings and flap-jacks ;\ In the old copy this paſſage b 
ſtrangely corrupted. It reads—fleſh for al days, fiſh for fall 
ing days, and more, or puddings and flap-jacks, Dr, Farmer 
ſuggeſted to me the correCtion of the latter part of the ſen* 
tence: for the other emendation 1 am reſponſible, 4 
M iſon would read—fleſh for a/e-days: but this was not 
tink, the language of the time; though ales and churcs 
as was common, MALONE. [a 
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Rr. I did but crave. 

2. Fiſh, But crave? then I'll turn craver too, and 
o | ſhall 'feape whipping: 

Nr. Why, are all your beggars whipp'd then? 

2. Fiſh, O, not all, my friend, not all; for if all 
your beggars were whipp'd, I would with no bet- 
tr office, than to be beadle. But, maſter, Þll go 
draw up the net. [Exeunt tw» of the Fiſhermen. 
Pr. How well this honeſt mirth becomes their la- 
dur; 

i. Fiſh. Hark, you, fir, do you know where you 
are? 

Rr. Not well. 

1. FE. Why I'll tell you; this is called Pentapolis, 
and our king, the good Simonides. 

Rr. The good king Simonides, do you call him ? 

. . Ay, fir, and he deſerves fo to be call'd, for 
his peaceable reign, and good government. 

br He is a happy king, ſince he gains from his 
ſubjects the name of good. by his government. Hoy 
far is his court diftant from this ſhore ? 

1. FA, Marry, fir, half a day's journey; and PI 
ll you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her 
birth-day ; and there are princes and knights come 
1 en all parts of the world, to juſt and tourney for her 
FRO Lye 

Pr, Were my fortunes equal to my deſires, I could 
wil to make one there. 


runk i FA, O fir, things muſt be as they may; and 
hat a Man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for, —his 
E Rs. wits louls, g 
Ut C 2 Re-enter 
ith,” In {me counties a flaniach ſign'ff , 
nad _ 1 tome counties a fHapfack ſign fies an apple-pualf : but an- 
0 ft ene t lee ms do have meant a pancake, OT E FF, V E NS. 
* | „aa 30147 MAR Cannot get, &c.] This paſſa ge, In its 
Oh. —_ late, is to me unintelligible, We might rea4—** O 
go. i, things muſt be as they may; and what a man cannot 
* * ne may no? la fally deal for ; —his wife's ſoul.” | 
4 * Ontent 1 things muſt be as Providence has appointed , 
ant, | 2 3 * mans ituation in liſè does not entitle him 10 aſpire 
kurck- e not to attempt : — the affe;ons of a woman in a 


't tian WS OWN, 
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Re-enter the two Fiſhermen, drawing up a net. 
8 


2. Fi. Help, maſter, help; here's a fiſh hangs in 
rhe net, like a poor man's right in the law; *rwill hard 
come out. Ha! bots on't*, 'tis come at laſt, and i 
turn'd to a rufty armour. 

Per. An armour, friends! I pray you, let me ſe 
It. 

Thanks fortune, yet, that after all my eroſſes“, 

Thou giv'ft me ſomewhat to repair myſelf; 

And, though it was mine own?, part of mine her 

tage, 

Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 

Wirth this ſtrict charge, (even as he left his life,) 

Ker it, my Pericles, it haih been a fiel 

'{2v.x! me and death; (and pointed to this brace* :) 


4 


Fir 


Soul is in other places uſed by our author for ore. Thus 

in Miaſure for Meaſure : 
66 we have with ſpecial /ou/ 
* Elected him, our abſence to ſupply.” MALoXF, 

Things muft be (lays the ſpeaker) as they are appointe! tile 
ed what a man is nut ſure to compaſs, he has yet a ſuf right 
% attempt, —Thus far the patlage is clear, The fitherman 
may then be ſuppoſed to begin a new ſentence,—His wes 
foul—butr here he 1s interrupted by his comrades, He migit 
<therwiſe have proceeded to ſay—The good will of a uiſe u, 
deed is one of the things which is difficult of attammen, 4 
huſband is in the right to ſtrive for it, but after all fus por 
ay fail to ſecure it. I wiſh his brother fiſhermen bad called 
vit his attention before he had had time to utter his laſt thite 
words, STEEVENS, 

The fiſherman means, I think, to ſay, *© wm $5 
cannot get, there is no law againſt giving, to ſave his v1 
foul from purgatory.” FARMER, ; 

5 ow arr The bots, are the worms that breed 
Horſes, This comick execration was formerly uſed in * 
vom of one leſs decent, It occurs in King Hen) V. 
'11 many other old plays. MALONE, 

7 —after all my 87455 For the inſertion of the word 0 
| am an{werable. ALONE, 

And, though it was mine own,] i. e. And I thank peu, 
mongh it was wy own, MALONE. 

* Lihis bogs) The hrace is the armour of the arm. 
\ cant—bras, Fr. STEEVE NS, 
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u Hat it ſav'd me, heep it; in Like neceſſity, 
11, clch the gods protect thee from ! 't may defend thee?, 
|: kept where I kept, I fo dearly lov'd it; 
Till the rough ſeas, that ſpare not any-man, : 
Took it in rage, though calm'd, have given it again: 
thank thee for it; my ſhipwreck now's no ill, 
Since I have here my father's gift in his will. 
1. Fiſk. What mean you, fir ? 
Ar. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of 
worth, 
For it was ſometime target to a king; 
I know it by this mark. He lov'd me dearly, 
And for his ſake I wiſh the having of it ; 
And that you'd guide me to your fovereign's court, 
Where with it I may appear a gentleman; 
And if that ever my low fortune's better“, 
Ill pay your bounties; till then, reſt your debtor. 
1. F. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 
Per, l'll ſhew the virtue I have borne in arms. 
2 A. Why, do ye take it, and the gods give thee 
on't! 
2. Fiſh, Ay, but hark you, my friend ; 'twas we 
that made up this garment through. the rough feams of. 
the waters: there are certain condolements, certain 
vals, I hope, fir, if you thrive, you'll remember 
um whence you had it“. 
Fer, Believe it, I will. 
By your furtherance barn cloath'd in ſteel? ; 3 
n 


Nie which the gots protect thee from !—)} The old copies 

read, unintelligibly, 

The * the gods protect thee, fame may defend 
thee. 

am anſwerible for the correction. The licence taken in 

omitting the pronoun before have, in a ſubſequent line of 

this ſpeech, was formerly not uncommon, MA LO E. 

And if that ever my hu fortun?'s better,] Mr. Maſon 
ns that better is here uſed as a verb, and that the line 
mould be printed thus: 

And if that ever my low fortunes better, —. 
1 MALo xx. 
10 rom Whence you had it.] For this correction, 1 am an- 

"Raine, The old copies read —had them. MALo NE. 

y your furtherance I am cloath'd in /teel ,] The line 15 
weak, I ſhould wiſh to read, | 
Now 


52 PERICEES, 


Re-enter tlie two Fiſhermen, drawing up a ne, 


2. Fi. Help, maſter, help; here's a fiſh hangy in 
the net, like a poor man's right in the law; 'twill hardly 
come out. Ha! bots on't*, *tis come at laſt, and ig 
turn'd to a rufty armour. 

Per. An armour, friends! I pray you, let me fe 
it. 

Thanks fortune, yet, that after all my eroſſes“, 

Thou giv'ſt me ſomewhat to repair myſelf; 

And, though it was mine own”, part of mine heri 

tage, 

Which hy Good father did bequeath to me, 

With this ſtrict charge, (even as he left his life,) 

Kept, my Pericles, it hut been a ſhield 

Laut me and death; (and pointed to this braces :) 


4 


Fir 


Soul is in other p'aces uſed by our author for love, —Thus 

in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
„ we hase with ſpecial /ou/ 
* Elected him, our abſence to ſupply.” MALONE, 

Things muft be (lays the ſpeaker) as they are appointed 19"; 
„ what a man is nt ſure to compaſs, he has yet a uf right 
% a!tempt.—Thus far the patlage is clear, The fiſherman 
may then be ſuppoſed to begin a new ſentence, His aufe 
Joul—but here he 1s interrupted by his comrades, He mii 
<thnerwiſe have proceeded to ſay—The good will of @ wife u. 
deed is one of the things which is difficult of attainment, 4 
huſband is in the right to ſtrive for it, but after all lit pans 
may fail tn ſecure it, —L wiſh his brother fiſnermen had called 
oit his attention before he had had time to utter his laſt three 
words. STEEVENS, 

The fiſherman means, I think, to ſay, What à m® 
cannot get, there is no law againſt giving, to ſave bis wife's 
fout from purgatory.” FARMER, ; 

5 —bots on't,—)] The bots, are the worms that breed in 
horſes, This comick execration was formerly uſed in - 
vom of one leſs decent, It occurs in Ming Heng IF, an 
n many other old plays. MALONE, 4 

* —after all my erafſes,) For the inſertion of the word * 
am an{werable. ALONE, 

And, though it was mine own,] i. e. And 1 thank pet, 
hmongh it was wy own, MALONE. 

e brace:] The brace is the armour of the arm 
ant bras. Fr. STEEVE NS, 
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, at it ſav'd me, heep it; in like neceſſity, 
71, hich the gods protect thee from ! 't may defend thee?. 
|: kept where I kept, I fo dearly lov'd ir; 
Till the rough ſeas, that ſpare not any man, 
Took it in rage, though calm'd, have given it again: 
I thank thee for it; my ſhipwreck now's no ill, 
Since | have here my father's gift in his will. 
1. E. What mean you, fir ? 
Nr. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of 
worth, 
For it was ſometime target to a king; 
I know it by this mark. He lov'd me dearly, 
And for his ſake I wiſh the having of 1t ; 
And that you'd guide me to your fovereign's court, 
Where with it I may appear a gentieman z 
And if that ever my low fortune's better“, 
Id pay your bounties; till then, reſt your debtor. 

1. Ei. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 

Fer, l'll ſhew the virtue I have borne in arms. 

* Fiſh, Why, do ye take it, and the gods give thee 
on't! 

2. Fiſh. Ay, but hark you, my friend ; 'twas we 
that made up this garment through the rough ſeams of. 
the waters: there are certain condolements, certain 
vals, 1 hope, fir, if you thrive, you'll remember 
kom whence you had it“. 

Fir, Believe it, I will. 

By your furtherance Jam cloath'd in ſteel? ; PER 
n 


Ne which the gots protect thee from !—) The old copies 
read, unintelligibly, 
The * the gods protect thee, fame may defend 
thee. 
lam anſwer1ble for the correction. The licence taken in 
onitting the pronoun before have, in a ſubſequent line of 
this ſpeech, was formerly not uncommon, MATLONE, 
. And if that ever my low fortune's better, ] Mr. Maſon 
tn.ns3 that better is here uſed as a verb, and that the line 
mould be printed thus: 
And if that ever my low fortunes better, —. 
: | MATLONE, 
from whence you had it.] For this correction, 1 am an- 
"erate, The old copies read —had nem. MALONE. 
| * By your furtherance I am cloaiſid in teet;] The line is 
Meas, Iſhould wiſh to read, | 
Now 
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He is ſpeaking of ſome jewel of value, which in the ſlup- 
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And ſpite of all the rupture of the ſeaz, 
This jewel holds his biding on my arms; 
Unto thy value I will mount myſelf 
Upon a courſer, whoſe delightful ſteps 
Shall make the gazer joy to ſee him tread.— 
Only, my friend, 1 yet am unprovided 

Of a pair of baſes, 


2. Fijh 


(ow by your furtherance I am cloath'd in ſteel, 
STEEVER: 
3 And ſhite of all the rupture of the ſca,] We * 
(wich Dr. Sewel) 
— ſpite of all the rapture of the ſea,— 
That ie, notwithſtanding that the ſea hath ravi/2'd ſo much 
from me, So afterwards : 
Who, looking for adventures in the world, 
© Was by the rough ſeas ref? of ſhips and men.“ 
Again, in the Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 1602: 
Till envious fortune and the ravenous ſea 
Did 706, diſrobe, and /oi/ us of our own,” 
But the old reading is ſufficiently intelligible, MAaLox, 
| am not ſure but that the old reading is the true one, We 
ftiil talk of the breaking of the ſea, and the breakers, What 
is the ruplure of the ſea, but another word for the breaking 
of it? Rupture means any ſolution of continuity, 
STEEVEs, 
Vis jewel holds his biding on my arm;] The old copy 
reads—his building. Ziding was, I velieve, the poet's word, 
Maron, 
Perhaps gilling; (which was formerly written guilding,) 


1 


At 


wreck nad adberel to his arm, Any ornament of enchaſed 
gold was anciently ſtyled a zeave/. So in Markham's Arcadia, 
1607 : She gave him a very fine jewel, wherein was ſet a mol 
rich diamond.“ Pericles means to ſell his bracelet, that with 
the price it brings he may purchaſe a horſe; and rejoices on 
finding that the brightneſs of the toy is undiminiſhed, 
STEEVENS, 
Ea fair of baſes.) i. e. armour of the legs. Bas, Fr. 9, 
in Hudibras : 
Nor ſhall ir e'er be ſaid, that wight, 
Wich gauntlet blue and Ces white, 
And round blunt truncheon,” Ke. STEEVEN, 
Baſes, hewever, alſo ſignified the A of a horſe, and 
y bave- been uſed in that ſenſe here, So, in Fairlars 


a ulation of Taſſo's Godfrey of Bulloigne ; bal 
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. We'll ſure provide : thou ſhalt have my 
belt gon to make thee a pair; and Til bring thee to 
the court myſeit. 

P,y Then honour be but a gaol to my will; 

This day FI! riſe, or elſe add ill to ill. [Exeunt. 


SCENE U 


The fame, A public“ May, or Platform, lending to the Lists. 
A Pavilion by the fide of it, for the reception of the King, 
Princeſs, Lords, e. 


Emer StMoniDes, Tualsa, Lords, and Attendants. 


lin, Are the knights ready to begin the triumph“? 
1. Lord, They are, my liege; 
And ſlay your coming, to preſent themſelves, 
Sa. Return them, we are ready“; and our daugh- 
ter here, 
* 


And with his fireaming blood his 52% dide.“ 
| MaLoNF, 
* Are the knights rea y io begin the triumph ?] In Gower's 
poem, and Kynge Appolyn of Tyre, 1510, certain gymnal- 
ck exerciſes only are performed before the Pentapolitan mo- 
tarch, antece lent to the marriage of Appollinus, the Pericles of 
this play, The preſent tournament, however, as well as the 
Uince in the next ſecne, ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by a 
patſage of the former writer, who, deſcribing the manner in 
#lich the wedding of Appollinus was celebrated, fays, 
" The kn;2Ates that be yonge and proude, 
, ey us firſt, and after Jaume.” 
A triumph ormerly ſignified any magnificent ſhew or pro- 
tin, Ma Loxx. 
Rturn them, we are realy ;] i, e. return them notice, 
Mat we are ready, &, PERCY. 
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la honour of whaſe birth theſe triumphs are, 
Sits here, like beauty's child, whom nature gat 
For men to ſee, and ſeeing wonder at. [Exit a ly! 
Thai. It pleaſeth you, my royal father to expreſs 
My commendations great, whole merit's leſs, 
Sim. Ir's fit it ſhould be ſo; for princes are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itſelf; 
As jewels loſe their glory, if neglected, 
So princes their renowns, if not reſpected. 
"Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The labour of each knight, in his devices. 
Thai. 8 to preſerve mine honour, III per. 
orm. 


Enter a Knight ; he paſſes over the flage, and his ſquirt g. 
ſſents his /hield to the Princeſs, 


Sim. Who is the firſt that doth prefer himſelf? 
Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned futhker | 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield | 
Is a black Ethiop reaching at the ſun 


The word, Lux tua vita mi/i?, , 
in, 


i now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The labour of each knight, in his device.] The old copy 
reads—to entertain, which cannot ve right, Mr, Stoevend 
ſuggeſted the emendation, MALONE, 

The ſenſe would he clearer were we to ſubſtitute, both in 
this and the following inſtance, Me. Honour, however, may 
mean her fituation as queen of the feaſt, as ſhe is afterward 
denominated, 

The idea of this ſcene appears to have been caught from 
the Iliad, book iii, where Helen deſcribes the Grecian lead- 
ers to her father-in-law Priam, STERVE NS, 

9 The word, Lux tua vita miki.} What we now call the 
motto, was ſometimes termed the award or mot by our old 
writers. Le mot. Fr. So, in Marſton's Satires, 1599 

+ ———PFabius' perpetual golden coat, „ 
© Which might have /erper idem for a mot. ef 

Thefe latin mottos may perhaps be urged as a prov? e 
the learning of Shakſpeare, or as an argument to ſhew 4 
he was not the author of this play ; but tourva ments * 
f:ſhionable and frequent an entertainment in the times.“ 
guten Elizabeth, that he might very ealily have been 54: 
n.ſhed with thefz ſhreds of literature, MAaL0S2. 
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5, He loves you well, that holds his life of you. 


Who is the ſecond, that preſents himſelf? 
Tau. A prince of Macedon, my royal father? 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield 
; an arm'd knight, that's conquer'd by a lady: 
The motto thus, in Spaniſh, Nu per dulgura que per fu- 
erga”. [The third knight paſſes, 
Sn, And what's the third? 
Thai, The third of Antioch ; and his device, 
A wreath of chivalry: the word, Me pompe provexit 
apex*. [The fourth knight paſſes. 
in. What is the fourth“? 
Thei, A burning torch?, that's turn'd upſide down; 
The word, Quad me alit, me extinguit. 
Sim, Which ſhews that beauty hath his power and 
will, | 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. 
[The fifth knight paſſes, 
Tai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds; 
Holding out gold, that's by the touch ſtone rry'd : 1 
2 


Hin per dulqura que per fucrca.} That is: more by 
ſweetneſs than by force. The author ſhould have written Mes 
per dulgura, &, Pit in Italian ſignifies more; but, I be- 
lere, there is no ſuch Spaniſh word, MALONE. 

Me pomp provexit apex.) All the cid copies have Me 
Propey, &, Whether we ſhould amend theſe words as fol- 
bas — me pompæ provexit apex, or correct them thus 
me Pompei provexit apex, I confeſs my iguorance. A 
wreath of cavalry, in its eomiaon ſenſe, might be the de- 
ſert of many knights on many various occaſions; fo that its 
particular claim to honor on the preſent one is not very clearly 
eicertained, If the wreath declares of itſelf that it was once 
the ornament of Por pey's' heim, perhaps here may be ſome 
alufion to thoſe particular marks of dittinctlon which he 
"eater his bloodleſs victory over the Cilcisn pirates: 

Et vietis cedat piratica laurea Gallis,” 


OTH STEEVENS®, 

Mat is the fourth ?] i. e. What is the fourth device, 

MALONE. 
A burning torch, &.] This device and motto may 

"We been taken from Daniel's tranſlation of Paulus Jovis, 

u 1585, in which they are found, 'S'gnat, HI. 7 b. 

M Leg. 


[The ſecond knight paſſes. 
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The motto thus, Sic ſpeFanda fidcs. 
3 [The hxth knight paſſer 
Sim. And what's the ſixth and laſt, the which the 
knight himſelf 
With ſuch a graceful courteſy deliver'd ? 
Thai. He ſeems to be a ſtranger; but his preſent 
is a wither'd branch, that's only green at top; 
The motto, In fac ſpe wivo. 
Sim. A pretty moral: 
From the dejected ſtate wherein he is, 
Ye hopes by you his fortunes yet may flouriſh, 
1. Lord, He had need mean better than his outward 
ſhew 
Can any way ſpeak in his juſt commend : 
For, by his ruſty outſide he appears, 
To have practis'd more the whipſtock, than the lances 
2. Lord: He well may he a ſtranger, for he comes 
To an honour'd triumph, ſtrangely furniſhed. 
3. Lord. And on ſet purpoſe ler his armour ruſt 
Uatil this day, to ſcour it in the duſt. 
Fm. Opinion's but a fool, that makes us ſcan 
he outward habit by the inward man“. 
But ſlay, the knights are coming; we'll withdraw 
Into the gallery. (Exe, 
[Great ſſouts; and all cry, The mean knigit. 
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tie whipſtock—] i. e. the carter's whip, See vote 0 
Twelfth Niezht. STEEVENS, 

* The outward habit by the inward man.] i. e. that wakts 
«as ſcan the inward man by the outward habit. . 

This kind of inverſion was formerly very common. de, 
an The Me: chant of Vemee : 

1 that many may be meant 

© By the fool multitude.” MALONE, 
Why ſhould we not read— 

The zzward habit by the outavard man. 

The words were accidentally mitplaced. In the proſe G6 
mance already quoted, the king ſays: ** —the habyte ma 
erh not the relvgious man.“  STFEVENS., 

In my copy this line is quoted in an old haud 2 
E2VensS teads. FARMER, 
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SCENE III. 


The ſame, A Hall of State. A Banquet prepared. 


puer SIMONIDES, Taxis, Lords, Knights, and Attend- 


ants. 


Ln. Knights, x 
To lay you are welcome, were ſuperfluous. . 
To place upon the volume of your deedsꝰ, 
Vina title-page, your worth in arms, 
Were more than you expect, or. more than's fit, 
Since every worth in ſhew commends itſelf. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feaſt : 
Von are princes, and my gueſts. 
Thai, But you, my knight and gueſt ; 
Ty whom this wreath of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day's happineſs. 
Hr. *Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit“. 
Ln. Call it by what you will, the day is yours; 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 
lu traming an artiſt *, art hath thus decreed, 
tv make ſome good, but others to exceed; 
and you're her labour'd ' ſcholar. Come, queen o'the 
feaſt, 
For, daughter, ſo you ares, here take your place: 
Marlhal the reſt, as they deſerve their grace. 
' Knights, 


7 To place, &c.] The quarto, 16:9, reads—T place, and 
ts corrupt reading was followed in that of 1619, and in the 
blo, 1654. The emendation is taken from the folio, 1685. 
MaLlONE, 
tan my merit.] Thus the original quarto, 1609, The 
lecun quarto lag—by merit, MALONE. 

"4 framng an artitt,—] We might better real—ln 
any artis. MA LON E. i 

: Come queen o'the feaſt, 

(Por, daughter, ſo you are,) So, in The Winter's Tale: 
hogs pretent 


Co PERICLES 


Knights, Weare honour'd much by good Simonides, 
Sim. Your preſence glads our days; honour ze 
love, 

For who hates honour, hates the gods above. 

Marſh. Sir, yonder is your place. 

Per. Some other is more fir. 

1. Knight. Contend not, fir ; for we are gentlemen, 
That neither in our kearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe . 

Per. You are right courteous knights. 

Sim. Sit, lir, ſit. 

Per, By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
Theſe cates reſiſt me, ſhe not thought upon?. 

Tra, 


8 preſent yourſelf, 
* That wwhzci you are, miſtreſs 5the feaſt.” 
STEEVENS, 

That ze17her in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
| uv the great, nor do the low deſpiſe.) This is the read- 
ing ot the quarto, 1619, The firſt quarto reads: 
| 
{ 


Have neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 

* Exwics the great, nor all the low deſpiſe.” 
| MALONE, 
h * By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, ; 
| Tirije cates re/5/t me, ſhe not thought upon.) All the copies 
| read © —/e not thought upon,” and rhel« lines are given t 
Himonides, In the old plays it is obfervable, that declata- 

dens of affection, whether diſguiſed or open, are your 

tally made by both the parties; if the lady utters a tenver 
ten inent, a correſponding ſentiment is uſuully given to ber 
lover, Hence I conclude that the author wrote, 
De not thought upon: : 
| and that thele lines belong to Pericles. If he be right, | 
Til weuld z al, 
| 2 he xow thought upon.“ 

The prince recollecting his preſent ſtate, and com 
it with that of Simonides, wonders that he can eat. In 
Gower, where this entertainment is particularly deferibed 7 

s lad of Appzli nus, the Pericles of he pretent play, 84 
ile fette ard caſt about ais eie, 
* And ſaw the lordes in eſtate, 
* And with bym felfe were in debate 
© Thynkende what he had lore; 
And ſuch a ſorowe he toke therefore, 
That he ſat ever e ſtille and rag 47, 
As he which of nd meatc 10ught,” e, 


paring 
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Fla. By Juno, that is queen of marriage, 

Al viands that I eat do ſeem unſavoury, 

Wiſhiag him my meat? : ſure he's a gallant gentleman, 
i, He's but a country gentleman ; he has 

Dine no more than other knights have done: 

Ye has broken a ſtaff, or fo ; ſo let it paſs. 

Ta. To me he ſeems like diamond to glaſs. 

d, Yon king's to me, like to my father's picture, 

Which tells me, in that glory once he was ; 

Had princes fit like ſtars about his throne, 

Aud he the ſun, for them to reverence. 

None that beheld him, but, like leſſer lights, 

Did rail their crowns to his ſupremacy ; 

Where now his ſon's like a glow-worm in the nights, 

The which hath fire in darkneſs, none in light: 

Whereby 


80 in Kynge Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: * —at the laſt he 
{re him down at the table, and, wrtaout ctynge, he behelde 
the noble company of lordes and grete eſtates.— Thus as he 
hoked all about, a grete lorde that ſerved at the kynges ta- 
lle, ſayde unto the kynge, Certes ſyr, this man wolde gladly 
your honour, for he dooth not ete, but beholdeth hertely your 
noble magnyfycence, and is in poynt to weep,” 
The words reh me, however, do not well correſpond with 
this idea, Perhaps they are corrupt. MALONE. 
—theſe cates reſiſt ne, ——] i. e. go againſt my ſtomach, 
STEEVE NE, 
' 3 Wiſhing him my meat :] I am afraid that a jingle 1s here 
ended between meat and mate. The two words were, | 
be/'*1e, in our author's time, generally, and are at this day 
„ Warwickſhire, pronounced abke, The addreſs to Juno 
countenances this fuppoſition. MALONE. 

Surely the plain meaning is, that ſhe had rather have a 
hand than 24 dinner ; that ſhe wiſhes Pericles were in the 
pace of the proviſions before her; regarding him (to borrow 
pirate from Romeo) as Ae deare/? morſel of the earth. So, 
a the Two Noble Kinſmen ! 

If thou couch 
But one night with her— 
* Thou felt remember nothing more, than what 
That berguet bids thee to.“ STERVENS. 
Ah Were now his ſon's like a 2 hw-worm in the mght,| The 
"9 copies read — Whore now his n, &. - But this 1s ſcarceiy 
eligible. The flight change that has been made, effords 
e tenſe, Where u, 1 fuppoſe, here, as in many other 
Pts, uſed for wher £45. | 

Tue 
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Whereby I ſee that time's the king of men, 
For he's their parent, and he is their graves, 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave, 
Sim. What, are you merry knights: 
1. Knight. Who can be other in this royal preſence? 
Sim, Here, with-a cup that's ſtor'd unto the brims 
(As you do love, fill to your miſtreſs lips,) | 
We drink this health to you. 
Knights, We thank your grace. 
Sin. Yet paule a while; 
You knight doth fir too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment in our court 
Had not a ſhew might countervail his worth, 
Note it not you, 'Thaifa ? 
Thai, What is it 
To me, my father ? 
Sim, O, attend, my daughter; 
Princes, in this, ſhould live like gods above, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 
To honour them: and princes, not doing fo, 


Are 


The peculiar property of the glow-worm, on which the 
poet has here employed a line, he has in Hamlet happily de- 
ſcribed by a ſingle word: 

** Theglow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
* And 'gins to pale his une/etual fire. MALONE, 

For he's their parent, and he is their grave, ] $9, in Am- 
and Juliet: 

The ear h, that's nature's mother, is her tomb; 
© What is her burying grave, that is her awomb,” 

Milton has the ſame thought: | 

„The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” 

In the text the ſecond quarto has — followed. The ful 
reads: 

He's b9th their parent and he is their grave.“ 
MALONE. 

6 —that's ſtor'd unto the krim, ] The quarto, 1609. reacs 
—that's Aur'd unto the brim, MALONE. | 

If firr'd be the true reading, it muſt mean that dances te 
the brim. But | rather think we ſhould read Ae, d, '© 
repleniſhed. So before in this play : 
| Their tables were ford full.“ 

Again: 1 

Were not this glorious caſket for'd with ill. 
Again: 
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Are like to gnats, which make a ſound, but kill'd 

Are wonder d at”. ; 

Therefore to make his entrance more ſweet N 

lere ſay, we drink this ſtanding bowl of wine to him. 
Thai, Alas, my father, it befits not me 

Vato a ſtranger knight to be ſo bold; 

He may my proffer take for an offence, 

dance men take women's gifts for impudence. 
m. How! do as I bid you, or you'll move me 


elſe. 
Thai, Now, by the gods, he could not pleaſe me 
better. [Afide. 


aim. And furthermore tell him, we defire to 
know of him, 
0f whence he is, his name and parentage 9. 
Thai, The king, my father, fir, has drunk to you. 
Rr. I thank him. | 


Thai, Wiſhing it ſo much blood unto your life. 
Nr. I thank both him and you, and pledge him 


freely. 
Thai, And further he deſires to know of you, 
0f whence you are, your name and parentage. 
Pr, A gentleman of Tyre—my name, Pericles ; 
My education being in arts and arms* ;)— 


Who 


U 


' ——theſe our ſhips 
* Are for'd with corn—,” STEEVENS. 
? Are wonder'd at.) i.e, when they are found to be ſuch 
mall infign:ficant animals, after making ſo great a noiſe. 
PE RC. 
" Theref-r2 to make his entrance more ſweet.) Entrance was 
Froetimes uſed by our old poets as a word of three ſylla- 
dies. MaLONE. 
4 Of whence he is, his name and parentage.] So, in the 
vinf, . Amant, 
His doughter 
He bad to go on his meſſage, 
And fonde for to make him glade, 
And ſhe-did as her father baue; 
And goth to him the ſofte paas, 
And atk-th whens and what he was, 
And praithe he ſhulde his thought leve.“ | 
1 f MALo dr. 
eng in arts an arme,] The old copies have—bcen I 
im reſponſivle tor the correction ; and for the introduction of 
we g ords hos been in the fotlo wing ſpeech, MALONE, 
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Who looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough ſeas reft of ſhips and men, 
And, after ſhipwreck, driv'n upon this ſhore. 
Thai, He thanks your grace; names himſelf pe- 
ricles, 
A Gentleman of Tyre, who only by 
Misfortune of the ſeas has been bereft 
Of ſhips and men, and caft upon this ſhore. 

Sim. Now, by the gods, 1 pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we fit too long on trifles, 
And waſte the time, which looks for other revels. 
Even in your armours, as you are addreſt:, 

Will very well become a ſoldier's dance. 
I will not have excuſe, with ſaying, this 
Loud muſick is too harſh? for ladies” heads; 
Since they love men in arms, as well as beds. 

[The Knights dart 
So, this was well aſk'd; 'twas ſo well performed. 
Come, fir ; here's a lady that wants breathing too: 
And I have often heard?, you knights of Tyre 


Are excellent in making ladies trip; Rr 
n 


1 Even in your armours, as you are addreſt,] As you are 
accoutred, prepared for combat. So, in X Henry V. 
© To-morrovw for the match are we addre/i. 
The word very in the next line was inſerted by the editor 
of the folio. MALONE, 
2 I will not have excuſe, u it ſaying, this i 
Loud mujick is too harſh—} i. e. the loud noiſe made 
by the claſhing of their armour, 
The dance here introduced is thus deſcribed in an ancient 
Dialogue again the Abuſe of Dancing, bl. let. no date 
„ There is a daunce called Choria, 
©« Which joy doth teſtify; 
© A1other called Pyrricke 
« Which warlike feats doth try; 
For men in armour geſtures made, 
And leapt, that ſo they might, 
© When need requires, be more prompt 
„In publique weale to fight.“ MALONE. 
3 And . have often heard,} 1 have inſerted the word often, 
which was probably omitted by the carclelluels of the comp® 
ſitor. MALOXE, 
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14 that their meaſures are as excellent. 
h, In thoſe that practiſe them, they are my lord. 
Sn, O, that's as much, as you would be deny'd 
[The Knights and Ladies dance. 
Of your fair courteſy.—Unclaſp, unclaſp ; 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 
But you the beft. [zo Pericles.] Pages and lights, to 
condu 
Theſe knights unto their ſeveral lodgings: Your's, fir, 
We have given order to be next our own?®, 
pr. I am at your grace's pleaſure. 
Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 
And that's the mark I know you level at: 
Therefore each one betake him to his reſt , 
Tomorrow, all for ſpeeding to their beſt, [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 


Tyre, 4 Room in the Governour's houſe, 
Enter HELICAaNUS, and E5CANES. 


el. No, Eſcanes ; know this of mes, 
Imiochus from inceſt liv'd not free; 
For which, the moſt high gods not minding longer 
Towith-hold the vengeance that they had in ſtore, 
Vue to this heinous capital offence ; 
Even 


' 0 Ve next our own.) So Gower : 
: The keynge his chamberleyn let calle, 
1 And bad that he by all weye 
A chamber for this man purvei, 
* 15 hicke nig i his own chambre bee.” MALONE, 
, Eſcanes,—] I ſuſpet the author rote 
"nw, Elcaues, &, MALONE, 
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Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 
When he was ſeated in a chariot 
Of an ineſtimable value, and 
His daughter with him, | 
A fire from heaven came, and ſhrivel'd u 
Thoſe bodies“, even to loathing ; for they ſo ſtunk, 
That all thoſe eyes adorn'd them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now their hand ſhould give them burials, 
Eſca. "Twas very ſtrange. 
Hel. And yet but juſtice ; for though 
This king were great, his greatneſs was no guard 
To bar heaven's ſhafr ; but fin had his reward. 
Ejca. "Tis very true. 


Enter three Lords. 


t. Lord. See, nota man in private conference, 
Or council, has reſpect with him but he, 
2. Lord, It ſhall no longer grieve, without repreof, 
Lord. And curſt be he that will not ſecond it! 
1. Lord, Follow me then: Lord Helicane, a word, 
Hel, With me? and welcome: happy day, my 
lords. 
1. Lord, Know, that our griefs are riſen to the top, 
And nov at length they wg et their banks, 
Hel. Your griefs, for what ? wrong not your prince 
| you love. : 
1. Lord, Wrong not yourſelf then, noble Helicane; 
But if the prince do live, let us ſalute him, 
Or know what ground's made happy by his breath. 
If in the world he live, we'll ſeek him out; 


If in his grave he reſt, we'll find him there; kad 


4 A fire from heaven came, and /ÞriveÞd up | 
Tiyſe bodies, ] This circumſtance is mentioned by Gower: 
a tney hym tolde, 
* That for vengeance as God it wolde, 
©* Antiochus, as men maie witte, 
„With thonder and lightnyng is forſmitte. 
His doughter hath the ſame chance, 
go ben thei both in o balance,” MA LOND: 
s That all thoſe eyes adorned them, ere their fail, 
Scorn now, &c.] The expreflion is elliptical : 
That all thoſe eyes which adored tem, Oc. MA korb. 
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1nd be reſolv'd, he lives to govern us“, 

Or dead, gives cauſe to mourn his funeral, 

And leaves us? to our free election. 

>. lord. Whoſe death's, indeed, the ſtrongeſt in our 
cenſure? : | 

1nd knowing this kingdom, if without a heads, 

Like goodly buildings left without a roof?,) 

Hoon will fall to ruin, your noble ſelf, 

That beſt know'ſt how to rule, and how to reign, 

We thus ſubmit unto, our ſovereign. 

Al, Live, noble Helicane! 

Vel. Try honour's cauſe ; forbear your ſuffrages: 

[that you love prince Pericles, forbear. 

Take I your wiſh, I leap into the ſear, 

Where s hourly trouble?, for a minute's eaſe, 

A twelve- 


Al be reſoly'd, he lives to govern us,] Reſolv'd is ſatis» 
led, freed from doubt, So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : 
« R:/olve your angry father, if my tongue,” &. 
Mat onx. 
Au lea ves us —)] The quarto, 100g, reads - Aud leave 
ve, which cannot be right, MALONE, 
9 Whoſe death's indeed the ſtrongeſt in our cenſure : ] i. e. 
the moſt on in our opinion, Cenſure is thus uſed in 
King Richard III. 
* To give your cenſure in this weighty buſineſs,” 
STEEVE NS, 
The old copies read—Whoſe death indeed, &e. 
MALONE, 
' And knowing this kingdom, if awithout a head,) They did 
nt know that the kingdom had abſolutely loſt its governour 
rin the very preceding line this lord obſerves that it was 
"ny more probable that he was dead, than living, I there- 
fore read, with a very ſlight change, without a head. The 
v copy, for if, has—zs, In the next line but one, by ſup- 
plying the word will, which 1 ſuppoſe was omitted by the 
careleſſneſs of the compoſitor, the ſenſe and metre are both 
rellored, The paſſage as it ſtands in the old copy, is not, by 
iy mode of conſtruction, reducible to grammar, 
5 ys MALONE, 
* (Like goodly Builtings left without a roof,))] The ſame 
ought occurs in K. Henry IV. Part II; 
— leaves his part-created coſt 
A naked ſubject to the weeping clouds, 
« . . 
And walte for churliſh winter's tyranny.” 
STEEVENS, 


Jule I your wilh, I leap into the ſeat, Wie 
re's 


68 PERICLES, 


A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 
To forbear the abſence of your king; 
If in which time expir'd, he not return, 
I ſhall with aged patience hear your yoke. 
But if I cannot win you to this love, 
Go ſearch like nobles, like noble ſubjects, 
And in your ſearch, ſpend your adventurous worth; 
Whom if you find, and win unto return, 
. You ſhall like diamonds fit about his crown. 
1. Lord. To wiſdom he's a fool that will not yield, 
And, ſince lord Helicane enjoineth us, 
We with our travels will endeavour-—--—— 
Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we'll claſp 
hands; 
When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever ftands. 
[Fxeunt, 


Where's hourly trouble, &.] The old copy read 
the /easz and it muſt be ucknowledged that a line in Aus- 
t 
« Or to take arms againſt a % of /roubles,” 
as well as the rhyrae, adds ſome ſupport to this reading: yet 
I have no doubt that the poet wrote, | 
1 leap into the ſeat 5— 


80, in Macbeth; 
„! have no ſpur 
« To prick the fides of mine intent, but = 
* Paulting ambition, which er-leaps itſelf, &e, 
On ſhip-board the pain and pleaſure may be in the proper- 
tion here ſtated; but the troubles of him who plunges ine 
the ſea (unleſs he happens to be an expert ſwimmer) are ſel- 
dom of an hour's duration, MALo Nx. 
Where's hourly trouble, for a minute's eaſe,) So, in A. | 
Richard III. * 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 
M ALONE, 
4 Wie with our travels will endeavour, —) | ſuppoſe the 2 . 
thor intended an abrupt ſentence. Mr, Steevens would rea | 
will endeavour it, MALONE, 


SCENE] 
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SCENE V. 


Pentapolis. A Rom inthe Palace, 


Frier StMONIDES, reading à Letters ; the Knights meet 
Aim. 


1. Knight, Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sm. Knights, from my daughter this I ler you knew, 
That for this twelvemonth, ſhe will nor undertake 
A married life : her reaſon to herſelf 
only known, which from her by no means 
(an | get. 
2. Knight. May we not get acceſs to her, my lord ? 
Sin, *Faith, by no means; ſhe hath ſo ſtrictly ry'd 
her 
To her chamber, that it is mpoſſible. 
One twelve moons more ſhe'll wear Diana's livery ; 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath ſhe vow'dé, 
And on her virgin honour will not break it. 
3. Knight, Loth to bid farewell, we take our leaves. 


[Exeunt, 

Im. So. 
They're well difpatch'd ; now to my danghter's —__ t 
She 


In The Hiftorie of Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, ©* two kinges 
ſes pay their court to the daughter of Archiſtrates (the Si- 
monies of the preſent play). He ſends two rolls of paper 
lo her, containing their names, &c. and deſtres her to chooſe 
„ach ſhe will marry, She writes him a letter, (in anſwer, 
f vhich Appolyn is the bearer, —that ſhe will have the man 
"whiche hath paſſed the dangerous undes and perylles of the 
e all other to refuſe,” The ſame circumitance is men- 
boned by Gower, who has introduced three ſuitors inſtead of 
n in which our author has followed him. MALONE, 

- This by the eye of Cynthia hath he uo d,] It were to be 
bed that Simonides ( who is repreſented as a blameleſs cha- 
dec had hit on ſome leſs ſhameful expedient for the diſmiſ- 
of theſe wooers, Here he tells them as a ſolemn truth, 
at he knows to be a fiction of his own. STEEVENS, 


* 
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70 PERICLES, 


She tells me here, ſhe'll wed the ſtranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. 

'Tis well, miſtreſs, your choice agrees with mine ; 
I like that well: —nay, how abſolute ſhe's in't, 
Not minding whether I diſlike or no! 

Well, I do commend her choice ; 

And will no longer have it be delay'd. 

Soft, here he comes :—1 muſt diſſemble it. 


Enter PexICLEs. 


Per. All fortune to the good Simonides ! 
Sim. To you as much! Sir, I am beholding to you, 
For your ſweet muſick this laſt night? : I do 


| Proteſt, my ears were never better fed 


With ſuch delightful pleaſing harmony. 

Per. It is your grace's pleaſure to commend ; 
Not my deſert. 

Sim. Sir, you are muſick's maſter. 

Per. The worſt of all her ſcholars, my good lord. 


WE 


v Sir, I am beliolling to you, 


For your fweet muſict, this laſt night :) Here alſo our a. 
tor has tollowed Gower : * 
„ She, to doone hir faders heſt, 
Hir harpe fet, and in the feſte 
Upon a chaire, whiche thei ſette, 
Hir ſelfe next to this man ſhe ſette, 
« With harpe both and eke with mouth 
„o him ſhedid all that ſhe couth, 
4 To make him chere; and ever he ſigheth, 
And ſhe him aſketh howe him liketh. 
„Madame, certes well, he ſaled; 
* But if ye the meaſure plaied, — 
„ Whiche, if you liſt, I ſhall you lere, 
It were a glad thing for to here, 
« Aleve, fir, tho quod ſhe, 
None take the harpe, and lete me ſee 
„Of what meaſure that ye mene.— _ 
He taketh the harpe, and in his wiſe 

He tempreth, and of ſuch aſſize 
** Synginge he harpeth forth withall, 
T hat as a voice celeſtial 
© Hem thought it ſowned in her ere, 


As though that it an angell were,” MALOKNE. 


5 


m. 
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7. Let me aſk you one thing. What do you think 
Of my daughter, fir ? : 

2, A moſt virtuous princels. 

ein. And ſhe is fair too, is the not? 

Py. As a fair day in ſummer ; wond'rous fair. 

fin, Sir, my daughter, thinks very well of you; 
uu, ſo well, that you muſt be her maſter, 

Jad ſhe'll be your ſcholar ; therefore look to it. 

p, Iam unworthy to be her ſchool-maſters. 

fin, She thinks not fo ; peruſe this writing elſe, 

Py, What's here! 

\ letter, that ſhe loves the knight of Tyre? 

Tis the king's ſubtilty, to have my life. [Afide. 
0, ſcek not to entrap, my gracious lord?, 

A ranger and diſtreſſed genileman, 

That never aim'd fo high, to love your daughter, 

But bent all offices to honour her. 

Sn. Thou haft bewitch'd my daughter, and thou 


art 


A villain, 

br. By the gods, I have not; 
Nezer did thought of mine levy offence ; 
Ve never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love, or your diſpleaſure. 

im, Traitor, thou lieſt. 

Rr. Traitor! 

im, Ay, traitor. 

Pr. Even in his throat, (unleſs it be the king®,) 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

in. Now, by the gods, I do applaud his courage. 
[Afide. 
Fer. My ations are as noble as my thoughts, 
That never reliſh'd of a baſe defcent®. 


I come 


8 = be her ſe oa maſter.] Thus the quarto, 1619. The 
wt copy reads or her ſchooImaſter. MALONE. 
m gracious brd,] Old copies — mne. I am anſwer- 
dle for the correction. MA LON E. 
the king,] Thus the quarto, 1609. The ſecond 
a6 das — king, MALO NE. 
That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent.) So, in Hamlet: 
3 That has no reliſb of ſalvation in it,” | 
dan, in Macbeth: 
4 So well thy words become thee as thy wounds: 
They ſmack of honour both,” MALONE, 
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72 PERICLES, 


I came unto your court, for honour's cauſe, 
And not to be a rebel to her ſtate ; 

And he that otherwiſe accounts of me, 
This ſword ſhall prove, he's honour's enemy. 
Sim. No! 

Here comes my daughter, ſhe can witneſs its, 


Enter This A. 


Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Reſolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e&er ſolicit, or my hand ſubſcribe 
To any ſyllable that made love to you. 
Thai, Why, ſir, ſay if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad? 
Sim. Yea, miſtreſs, are you fo peremptory!— 
I am glad of it with all my heart. [Ade,] I'll um 
ou; 
I' bring you in ſubjection. Will you, 
Not having my conſent, beſtow your love 
And your affections upon a firanger ? 
(Who, for aught I know, may be, nor can | think 
The contrary, as great in blood as I myſelf.) {7/4 
Therefore, hear you, miſtreſs ; either frame your 4 
To mine—and you, fir, hear you, either be 
Rul'd by me, or l'll make you—man and wife; 
Nay, come; your hands and lips muſt feal it too: 
And being join'd, Pl thus your hopes deſtroy ;— 
And for a further grief, God give you joy — 
What, are you both pleas'd ? 
Thai. Ves, if you love me, fir. | 
Per. Even as my life, my blood that foſters iti. 


No! here. comes my daughter, be can witneſs it.) U. 
all the copies, Simonides, I think, means to ſay—Not % 
bel to our ſtate !— Here comes my daughter : /Þe can e 
thou art ane. Perhaps, however, the author wrote. 
Here comes, &c,—In Othello we find nearly the ſame Words! 

Here comes the lady, let her witnels it. 
Mares 

: Even as my life, my blood that fofters it, —Even 1 
life loves my blood that ſupports it.— Ihe guarto, 1619, al 
the ſubſequent copies, read 4 Frd 
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dn, What, are you both agreed? 
2, Ves, if it pleaſe your majeſty. 
ein, It pleaſeth me ſo well, that I'll ſee you wed ; 


And then, Frick what haſte you can, get you to bed. 
[Exeunt, 


1 


Enter GowER. 


lane 
Cow. Now ſleep yſlaked hath the rout 

No din but ſnores?, the houſe about, 

Made londer by the o' er- fed breaſts 

Of this moſt pompous marriage feaſt. 

The cat with eyne of burning coal, 
al Vol. VI. Now 
Ty « Eren as my life, or blood that foſters it.“ 
The reading of the text is found in the firſt quarto. 
MALONE, 

* Vow /leep y/laked hath the rout 
N d but ſmres, &c.] The quarto, 1659, and the ſub- 
2quent copies, read: 

No din but ſnores about the houſe. 

A; Gower's ſpeeches are all in rhyine, it is clear that the 
copy is here corrupt, It firſt occurred to me that the au- 
dor might have written, 

F Nos ſleep yflake i hath the rouſe— 

: „e. the carouſal, But the mere tranſpoſition of the latter 
* pitt of the ſecond line, renders any further change unuecel- 
* "ary, Rout is likewiſe uſed by Gower, for a company in the 
I "ale of Appolinus, the Periclos of the preſent play. 
1 Upon a tyme with a route 5 

* "TM This lord to play goeth hym out. 

ol " It fell a daie thei tiden oute, 

7 Tue kynge and queeue and all the route,” 

8 MALOXE, 
95 Yi but ſnores, the houſe about, 


Made doe by the der: ted breaſt—] $9 Virgil, ſpeaking 
ot 


74 PERI CL Es, 


Now couches from the mouſe's holes; 

And crickets ſing at the oven's mouth, 

As the blither for their drouths. 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 

W here, by the loſs of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded :—Be attent', 

And time that is fo briefly ſpent, 

With your fine fancies uaintly eche 7 ; 
Waat's dumb in ſhew, 1 plain with ſpeech. 


Dumb /hew. 


Enter Pericles and Simonides at one door, with Attendants; 
a Mefſenger meets them, kneels, and gives Pericles a letter, 
Pericles Aexrs it le Simonides ; the Lords kneel to the fir 

mer, 


f Rhamnes, who was killed in the midnight expedition of 
xiſus and Euryalus: 
Rhamneten aggreditur, qui forte tapetibus altis 
Ixtructus, %% profiabat pectore ſomnum, 


STEEVEXS, 
The quarto 1619, the folios, and Mr. Rowe, all read, o'er 
tre beaſt. The true reading has been recovered from the fit 


guarto, MALOXE. 
from the mouſe's hole ;) May perhaps mean—at ſome 
Uuttle di/iarice from the mouſe's hole. I believe, however, we 
vaght to reau—'fore the mouſe's hole, MALONE. 
s An4 crickets fing at the oven's mouth, | 
As the blither for their arouth :) So in Cymbeline : 
he crickets Ang, and man's o'er-labour'd ſenſe 
„ Repairs itſelf by reſt,” : 
The old copy has Are the blither, &e. The emendation | 
„as luggelted by Mr, Steevens, Perhaps we ought to read — 
And crickets „ing ing at che oven's mouth, 
Are the blither for their po. PD 5 
0 att *hi jective ! | in Hamlet. 
Be attent,] This adjective is again u * 
With your fine fancies quaintly eche ;] i. e. eke out. 80, 
n the Chorus to King Henry V. (firſt folio): 
— — mall be kind, 1 
And echo out our performance with your mind. * 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice, quarto, 1600 (Hey | 
dition): | 
 ————tis to peeze the time, B 
o ech it, and to draw it out in length. aa 
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* Then enter Thaiſa with child, and Lychorida. 


cimonides fhews his daughter the letter; ſhe rejoices : /he 
n Pericles take leave of her father, and depart.—T hen 


Simonides, &c. retire. 


C. By many a dearn and painful perch 9, 
Of Pericles the careful ſearch, 
By the four oppoſing coignes i, 
Which the world together joins, 
D 2 Is 


t —the Lords kneel to the former.) The lords kneel to Pe- 
ricles, becauſe they are now, for the firſt time, informed by 
his letter, that he is king of Tyre—** No man, ſays Gower 
in his Conf, Amant, 

66 knew the ſoth cas, 
% But he hym ſelfe; what man he was.” 

Jr the death of Antiochus and his daughter, Pericles ha- 
e ſucceeded to the throne of Antioch, in conſequence ot 
ar.ng rightly interpreted the riddle propoſed to him. 

MALONF. 

By many @ dear ant painful perch,) Dearn is dis eu, 
aal. See Skinaei's KY. in v. Dere, The word is uſed 
u Spenſer, B. ii. e. i. . 35.— 8. iii. c. i. ſt. 14. The con- 
ſuction is ſomewhat involved. The careful ſearch of Peri- 
ils is made ky meny a dear ant painful pech. —by the four 
ling coignet, which join the worll together :—with all due 
Agence, Se. MALONE. 

Hear ſignifies lonely, ſolitary, See note on King Lear. 
A perch is a meaſure of five yards and a half. STEEVENS. 

| By the four oppaſing colignes] By the four opprſite cor- 
tones that unite aud bind together the great fabrick of 
he world, The word is again uted by Shakſpeare in Mac- 

— No jutty, frieze, 
** Buttreſs, or corzze, of vantage, but this bird 
* Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle.“ 
ſn the paſſage before us, the author ſeems to have conſi- 
wel the word as a ſtupendous edifice, artificially conſtruct - 
1, To ſeek a man in every corner of the g be, is ſtill com- 
vo! kanguage. | 

All the copies read, 

By the four oppoſing cri2ncs — 
© there is no ſuch Engliſh word. For the ingenious emen- 
ator merted in the tex:, which is produced by the change 
"a lng!e bester, the reader is indebred to Mr, Tyrwhitt. 

| MaLoxE. 
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76 PERICLES, 


Is made, with all due diligence, 
That horſe, and fail, and high expence, 
Can ſtead the queft. At laſt from Tyre 
(Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrong inquire 2) 
To the court of king Simonides 
Are letters brought ; the tenor theſe: 
Antiochus and his daughter's dead; 
The men of Tyrus, on the head 
Of Helicanus would ſet on 
The crown of Tyre, but he will none: 
he mutiny he there haſtes t'oppreſs; 
Says to them, if king Pericles 
Come not home in twice ſix moons, 
He, obedient to their dooms, 
Will take the crown. The ſum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 
Y-raviſhed the regions round s, 
And every one with claps gan ſound, 


10 Ou 


2 (Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrong inquire,)] The old copy 
reads—the moſt range inquiie; but it ſurely was not 
ifrange, that Pericles' ſubjects ſhould be ſolicitous to know 
what was become of him, We ſhould certainly read—the 
moſt rong inquire ;—this earneſt, anxious inquiry, The 
ſame miſtake has happened in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
folio, 1623: 

+* Whoſe weakneſs married to thy franger ſtate- 
inſtead of Hronger. The ſame miſtake has alſo happened 
in other places. MALONSE. : 

3 Y-raviſhed the regions round,] From the falſe print of 
the firſt edition, Iran/hed, the ſubſequent editors formed a 
ſtill more abſurd reading: 

Irony /hed the regions round,—., ; 

Mr. Steevens's:ingenious emendation, to which I have paid 
que attention by inſerting it in the text, is ſtrongly confirmes 
by the following paſſage in Gower de Confeſſione Amantis: 

** This tale after the kynge it had 
* Pentapolin all overſprad, 

" There was 19 joye for to ſeche, 
** For o_ man 1t had in ſpeche, 
And ſaiden all of one accorde, 
A worthy kynge tall ben our lorde, 
*« That thought us firit an he avines, 
ls ſhape us nowe to great gladnes. 
" Thus goth the tydinge over all.” MALONE: 
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Hur heir apparent is a king : 

Il ko dream'd, who thought of ſuch a thing 

grief, he muſt hence depart to F'yre : 

His queen with child makes her deſire 

Which who ſhall croſs?) along to go; 

(Omit we all their dole and woe :) 

Lychorida, her nurſe, the takes, 

And ſo to ſea. Their veſlel ſhakes 

Ona Neptune's billow ; half the flood 

Huh their keel cut “; but fortune's mood 5 

Varies again.: the grizzled north 

Diſgorges ſuch a tempeſt forth, 

That, as a duck for life that dives, 

So up and down the poor ſhip drives. 

The lady, ſhrieks, and well-a-near 

Doth fall in travail with her fear: 

And what enſues in this fell ſtorm 5, 

Shall, for itlelf, itſelf perform. 

| vill relate vj action may 

Conveniently the reſt convey 

Which 4 not what by me is told “. , 
n 


4 — 27 the Noa ; | 
Hall their Nel cut ;]. They have made. half, their voyage. 
with a favourahle wind. So Gower;: e 
When thei were in the ſea awd, 
Out of the north thei ſee a cloude; 
The ſtorm axoſe, the wyndes loude. 
Thei blewen many a dredeful blaſte, 
The welken was all over-caſte.”” MALONE. 
i —half the flood 
Hath their keel cut; hut fortune's. raood,] The old copy 
reads—but fortune mau d. MALONE. . 
Mov'4 could never be deſigned as a rhyme to Hao. I ſup- 


ple we ſhould. read—but fortune's mond, i. e. diſpoſition, 
S, in Othello: 


f— — 


— whoſe eyes, 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood. 
Again, in As Well that Ends Mell: 
 —muddied in fortune's mood.” STEEVENS, 
Tin this fell ſtorm,] This is the reading of the earlieſt 
Juarto, The folios and the modern editions have—/e/f ſtorm, 
| MALONE, 
? I will relate;] The further conſequences of this ſtorm I 
7 not deſcribe, MALONE, 
hich nieht not what by me is told.] i. e. which might 
not 
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78 PERICEES, 


In your imagination hold 

This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 

The ſea-coſs'd Pericles appears to ſpeak s. 
a | (Ex; 


SCENE ]. 


Emer PeRICLES, ona ip at ſea, 


Fer. Thou God of this great vaſt, rebuke theſe ſurges ', 
Which 


not c0::vVeniently convey what by me is told, &e. What en- 
Tues may conveniently be exhibited in action; but action 
could not well have diſplayed all the events that 1 have nov 
related, MALONE, 

In your imagination hold 

This flage, the hip, upon whoſe deck 

The ſea-toft Pericles appears ta ſheak,) It is clear from 
theſe lines, that when the play was originally performed, no 
attempt was made to exhibit either a ſea or a ſhip. The 
enſuing ſcene and ſome others muſt have ſuffered con derably 
in the repreſentation, from the poverty of the flage-appa- 
ratus in the time of our author,—The old copy has—/eas 
70/7, Mr. Rowe made the correction. MALONE, 

: Thou Gol of this great wa/?, rebuke the/e ſurges,) The 
expreſſion is borrowed from the ſacred writings : ** Ihe wa- 
ters ſtood above the mountains ;—at thy rebuke they fled; at 
the voice of thy thunder they haſted non It ſhculd be 
remembered, that Pericles is here ſuppoſed to ſpeak from 
the deck of his ſhip, Lychorida, on iy 4-901 he calls, in order 
te obtain ſome intelligence of his queen, is ſuppoſed to 
— in the cabin.— This great wa/?, is, this wide ex- 
Taye. 1 
Ibis ſpeech is exhibited in ſo ſtrange a form in the original, 
and all the ſubſequent editions, that 1 ſball lay it before ” 
reader, that he may be enabled to judge in what a corrupte 
ſtate this play has hitherto appeared, and be induced to 
treat the editor's imper fect attempts to reſtore it to Integrity, 
with the more indulgence, 

„The God of this great vaſt, rebuke theſe was. lch 
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Which waſh both heaven and hell, and thou ther 
haſt 


Unon the winds command, bind them in braſs, 

Having call'd them from the deep! O ſtill © 

Thy deat 'ning dreadful thunders ; gently quench 

Thy nimble ſulphurous flaſhes !-=O how, Lychorida, 
Hy does my queen? Thou ſtorm, venemouily 

Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf 3 ?—The ſeaman's vw hiftle 


k as a whilper in the ears of death *, : 
Unheard 


„ Which waſh both heaven and hell; and thou th. 
haſt 
„Upon the windes commaund, bind them in braſſe, 
„Having call'd them from the deepe, © (till _ 
Thy deafning dreadful thunders, gently quench 
Thy nimble ſulphirous flaſhes : 6 How Lychoriaa ! 
Hoy does my queene 2 then ſtorm venomouſly, ' 
Wilt thou ſpeat all thyſelf? the ſea-man's Mhiſile 
* I; as a whilper in the eares of death, . 
„ Uniteard Lychorida ? .Lucina oh! 
© Divineſt patrioneſs and my wife gentle 
Jo thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deitie 
„ Aboard our dauncing boat, make ſwift the paiigne* 
Of my queenes travayles? now Lychorida.“ 
MALONEF, 
Having call'd them from the deep! O fill--) Pernaps a 
vod was omitted at the preſs, We might read 


Having call'd them from th' exciafed deep. —. 
MALo vr 


- — - 
- - - 


Thou form, wenomou 
Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf 2] All the copies read -en 
form, &, which cannot be right, becauſe it renders the pat 
gt nonſenſe, The ſlight change that L have made, afford- 
an ealy ſenſe, MALONE, 
| ould read, 


£ Thou ſtorm'ſt wenomoufly ; 
Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf ? 
Vemmouſly is maliciouſly. Shakſpeare has ſomewhat of the 
lame expreſſion in one of his hiſtorical plays: 
f The watery kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
Hits in the face of hea ven—.“ 
Ciapman likewiſe, in his verſion of the Iliad, ſays of the 
a, that ſhe 
T - =ſtits every way her foam.” STEEVENS, 
% fa a whiſper in the ears of death,] In another place 
„Leet luppoſes death to be awakened by the turbulence of 


e orm 7 
«© And 
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do PERICLES, 
Unheard.—Lychorida —Lucina, O 


Divineſt patroneſs, and midwife s, gentle 
To thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Load our dancing boat; make ſwift the pangs 


Of my queen 5 Tavails - Now, Lychorid.— 
Enter LYcHORIDA. 


Lyc. Here is a thing io young for ſuch a place, 
Who, if it had conceit *, would die, as! 


Am like todo: take in your arms this piece 


Of your dead queen, 
Fer. How how, Lychorida! 
Lyc. Patience, good ſir; do not aſſiſt the ſlorm- 
Here's all that is leſt living of your queen, 
A little daughter ; for the ſake of it, 
Be manly, and take comfort. 
Fer. O you gods! | 
Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 


* And in the vifitation of: the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, . 
** Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf? ning elamours in the ſſippery clouds, 
% That, with the hurly, death-1t/elf awakus.” 
| King. Henry IV, Part II. MALONB. 
Divine patrone ſa, and midwife, &c.] The quarto, 1609, 
and the ſubſequent copies, read and my wife. Mr. Stee- 
vens's happy: emendation, which 1 have-inſerted in thetext, 
is. ſo clearly right, that it requires neither ſupport nor illul- 
tration. If it wanted the latter, Horace would. furniſh it; 
Montium cuſtos nemorumque virgo, 
(Ve laborantes utero puellas 
Jer vocata audis, adimifque leto, 
| Diva triformis, 
Again, in the Andria of Terence: LE 
- ſery cro! 
Juno Lucina, fer opem; ſerva me, ovie MaLont 
, if it had conceit,—] If it had hought, So, in 
King Richard III.. : 
+ There's ſome conceit or other likes him ary it. 
When that he bids good-morrow with * > ee 
7 Patience, g0c0d fi; do not aſſiſt the ſtorm,] os — | 
uſes the fame expreſſion, on the ſame occaſion, in the 4 c 
+ You mar our labour; —keep vour cabins ; 9% 
ä the ftoim,” MALONE, 


nd 
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4nd ſnatch them ſtraight away? We, here below, 
Pecal not what we give, and therein may 
Uſe honour with you s. 
He. Patience, good fir, 
Tren for this charge. 
hr. Now, mild may be thy life! 
for a more bluſt'rous birth had never babe: 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions e! 
For thou art the rudelieſt welcom'd * to this world, 
That eer was prince's child. Happy what follows! 
Thou haſt as chiding a nativity *, 
As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 
To herald thee from the womb 7? : 

Even 


I Uſe konour with you.] The meaning is ſufficiently clear. 
- this particular you might learn from us a more honourable 
anl. But the expreſſion is ſo harſh, that 1 ſuſpect the 
pallage to be corrupt, M ALONE. 

To uſe, in ancient language, figuifies to put out to ſance 
or uſury, The ſenſe of this paſſage may therefore be—gur 
honour will Feten as much as yours, if placed out on terms 
of adyantage, . If yalued, our honour is worth as. much as 
yours, STEEVENS, 

Viet and gentle thy. conditions !] Contitions anciently 
meant qualities; diſpoſitions of mind. The late. earl of 
Elex (ſays Sir Walter. Raleigh) told queen Elizabeth, that. 
ter congitions were as crooked as her. carcaſe ; but it coſt 
um his head,” M ALONE. 

* —welcom'd+=] Old copy — welcome. For this correction 
Im anſyerable, MA LON E. i 

' =as chiding @ nativity,] i. e. as noiſy a one. So, in 
the Midſummer Night's Dream, Hippolita, ſpeaking of the 
clamour of the hounds: | 

„never did I hear 

; Such gallant chiding.” STREYENS. 

To herald thee from the wamb :] The old copy reads 

0 Haro thee from the womb. For the emendation no x 
= the reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. So, in Mac- 


n only to keral./ thee into his preſence, 
Not to pay thee,” 

N is in many ancient books written harold, and 
N do, in Lves's SE LECT PAE Rs relative to Engli/h 
* * quarro, 173, p. 130: and before then 

el armes. harol ls, and purſuyvaunts.” 

zun, in The Mirrour for M@gi/trates, 1619: 

| | « Truth 
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82 PE RI. C LES, 


Fven at the firſt, thy loſs is more than can 
Thy portage quit 3, with all thou can'ſt find here... 
Now the good gods throw their beſt eyes upon it 


Enter two Sailors. 


1. Sail. What courage, fir? God fave you. 
Per. Courage enough: I do not fear the flaw 5; 
It hath done to me the worſt 5, Vet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this freſh-new ſea-farer 5, 
I wouid, it would be quiet. 
1. Sail. Slack the bolins there “; thou wilt not, wilt 
thou ? Blow and ſplit thyſelf. 
2, Hal 
„Truth is no harauld, nor no ſophiſt, ſure,” 
See alſo Cowel's Interpreter, in v. Herald, Heralt, or He. 
rold; which puts Mr. Steevens's emendation beyond-a doubt 
x Marlon 
3 — thy bſs is more than can 
Thy portage quit, ] i. e. thou haſt already loſt more (by the 


death of thy mother) than thy ſafe arrival at the port of life 


can counterbalance, with all to boot that we can giye thee, 
Portage is uſed for gate or entrance in one of Shakſpear's til. 
torical plays, STEEVENS, 
Portage is uſed in Xing Henry V. where it ſignifies an open 
ſpace: 
; Let it [the eye] pry through the portage of the head,” 
Portage is an old — ſignifying a toll or impoſt, but it 
will not commodioufly apply to the preſent paſſage. Per- 
haps, however, Pericles means to ſay, you have loſt more 
than the payment. made to me by your birth, together witli 
al! that you may hereafter acquire, can countervall, 
I do not fear the fla w ;] the blaſt, MALONE. 
5 I: hath done to me the ge) So, in the Co. Amant, 
15 — a wife! 
My joye, my luſt, and my deſyre, 
My welth, and my recoverire! 
Why ſhall I Ive, and thou ſhalt die? 
Ha, thou fortune, TI thee dee; 
Now haft thou do to me thy werſt: 
A herte! why ne wilt thou berſt?“ MALONE, 
s. — this freſh-new ſea-farer,] We meet a ſimilar com- 
pound epithet h &. Richard III. 


% Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current.” 
Ma L0ONEF, 
Slack the bolins there ;] Bowlines are ropes bY whick 
the fails of a ſhip are governed, when the wind 1s unfavout- 
able. They are flackened when it is high, This term 07 
cuts again in the Tavo Noble Kinſmen : | 
n the wind is fair : 
Top the bowling, STEE VE NS, 
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>. Sail, But ſea-room ꝰ, and the brine and cloudy 
tillow kiſs the moon, 4 care not“. 


works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie till the 
ſhip be clear'd of the dead. © 

Pr. That's your ſuperſtition, 

1. Sail. Pardon us, fir ; with us at ſea it hath: been 
fill obſerved ; and we are ſtrong in eaſtern '. Therefore 
riefly yield her; for ſhe muſt over-board ſtraight 2. 

Pr. As you think meet,—Moft wretched queen! 

He. Here ſhe lies, fir. 

Pr. A terrible child-bed haſt thou had, my dear; 
Nolight, no fire ; the unfriendly elements 
forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 


lt 
ul, 
2 


bt 
'E 


To 
v1, Fail. — Blow and /þlit thyſelf. | 
2, Sail, But ſea-room, &c.] So, in the Tempeſ? : 
„Shu till thou bur/t thy wind, if room enough,” 
M ALONE. 
Sand the brine and cloudy billow kiſs the moon, I care net. | 
S, in The Winter's Tale: Now the ip boring the moos 
wh her main-maſt,”— 4nd is uſed here, as in many other 
places, for if, or though, MALONE, 
' —and We are ſtrong in eaſtern.) I have no doubt that this 
jallage is corrupt, but know not how to amend it, 
MALOXE, 
The word eafterne is ſurely a corruption. The ſailor is la- 
bouring to juſtify his ſuperſtitious notion, and having told 
Pericles that it was founded on repeated obſervatiov, might 
uad, —and we are ſtrong in credence. i, e our faith or belief 
* matter is ſtiong. So our author, in Trolus and Cre/- 
a: 
Sith yet there is a credence in my heart.“ 
Again, in another of his plays; 
25 love and wiſdom, 
* Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ample credence.“ 
l King Richard II. we meet with a parallel phraſe: 
Strong as a tower in hope.” 
he num ber of letters in each word exactly correſponds; 
4 the groſs errors which have been already detected in this 
Pay, are ſufficient to authorize the moſt daring attempts at 
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NE, mendation, STEEVE NE, 
nick k 7 8 he mit over-board ſtraigʒit,] Theſe words are iu 
gut- de o d copy, by an evident mittake giveu to F icles. 

O 


NI ALONE. 


i. Hall. Sir, your queen muſt over-board ; the ſea 
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$4 PERICLES, 


Fo give thee hallow'd to thy grave 3, but ſtraigh 
Muff caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze 11 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

Che air- remaining lamps 5, the belching whale s, 


And 


3 To grve thee hellow'd to thy grave, ] The old ſhepherd in 
The Winter's Tale expreſſes the ſame apprehenfion concerning 
the want of ſepulchral rites, and-that he ſhall be buried, 

© —where no prieſt ſhovels in duſt.” MaLoxe, 

Mut ca/t thee, ſcarcely. coffin'd, in the ooze;] The deſect 
both of metre and ſenſe ſhews that this line, as it appears in 
the old copy, is corrupted. It reads: 

Mult caſt thee, fearcely coffin'd, in care. MALoOxE, 

[ believe we fhould read, with that violence which a copy 
fo much corrupted will ſometimes force upon us, 

Mult caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze, 
Where, &c. 
Shakſpeare, in the Tempe, has the fame word on the ſame 
occaſion : 
* My ſon i' le ooze is bedded, ' STEEVE Ns, 
Again, il lem : 
64 1 wiſh 


My ſelf were mudded in that cozy bed, 
Where my ſon lies.“ 

Again, in Shakfpeare's Lower's Complaint: 
Of folded ſchedules had ſhe many a one, 
Which fhe perus'd, ſigb'd, tore, and gave the food, 
© Bidding them find their /opulchres in mud.” 

MALONE, 

Die air-remaining lamps, —) Thus all the copies. Air 

remaining, if it be right, muſt mean air-hung, ſuſpended ſor 

ever in the air. 80 (as Mr, Steevens obſerves to- me) in 

Shakſpeare's 2 iſt Sonnet: 

« —thoſe gold candles fix'd in heaven's air.” 
In K. Richard II. rig ht-drawn ſword is uſed for a ſword 
drawn in a juſt cauſe; and in Macbeth we meet with au 
gran dagger, Perhaps, however, the author wrote her 
remaining. Thus, in Othelts: NM. 
„ Witneſs, you,ever-burning lights above, —* 

Again, in Troilus and Creſfida : be 

Jo tecd for aye her lamp, and flames . 1 
Lhe propriety of the emendation ſuggeſied by Mr. — 3 

will be increaſed, if we recur to our author's leading t 7 1 

which is founded on the cuſtoms obſerved in the pomp . . 7 

cient fepulture. Within old monuments and een 5 all 

the dead, perpetual (i. e. aye-remainirg ) lamps were uppo | 
to be lighted up, Thus Pope in his Zoe : ai 
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humming water muſt o'erwhelm thy corpſe, 
— with Gmple ſhells, O, Lychorida, 
vid Neſtor bring me ſpices, ink and paper 7; 
My caſket and my jewels ; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the ſattin cofter-* ; lay the babe 
Upon the illow; hie thee, whiles I ſay 
A prieftly brewell to her: ſuddenly, woman. [Exit Lyc. 
2. Sail, Sir, we have a cheſt beneath the hatches, 


caulk d and bitumed ready. 
per. I thank thee. Mariner, ſay what coſt is this? 


2. Gail. We are near Tharſus. 

Per, Thither, gentle mariner, : 
Alter thy courſe for Tyre 9. When canſt thou reach it ? 
2. Sail. By break of day, if the wind ceaſe. 

Per. O, make for Tharſus. 

There will I viſit Cleon, for the babe 


Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there I'll leave it 1 
t 


Ah hopeleſs, laing flames, like thoſe that burn 
* To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn!“ 
I would, however, read, 
And aye-remaining lamps, &c, 
Inftead of a monument erected above thy bones, AND perpetual 
lamps to burn near them, the ſpouting whale ſhall oppreſs thee 
with his eight, and the maſs of waters all roll with low 
beavy murmur over thy head, STERVENS. 
* —the belching „hale, ] So, in Troilus and Creffida. 

' ——— like ſcalded ſculls | 
Before the belching whale.” MALONE. 
in and paper,] This is the reading of the fecond 
quarto, The firſt has faber. MALONE, 

* Bring me the ſattin cotfer:] The old copies ha ve cin. 

It ſkems ſome what extraordinary that Pericles ſhould have 
Garried a coffin to fea with him, We ought, I think, to read, 
is have printed, coffer, MALONE. | 
dattin.cutſer. is more probably the true rea ling. In a fub- 
quent ſcene, this cin is ſo called: | 
* Milam, this letter and ſome certain jewels 
Lay with you in your cer. 
Our ancient co}:1rs were often adorned on the inſidę with 
ſuch collly material . A relation of mine has a trunk which 
lormerly belonged to Catharine Howard: when queen, and it 
5 med throughout with roſe- coloured /a/tin, molt elabo- 
nte'y quilted, STEBVENS. 

? Alter thy cour/e for Tyre :] Change thy courſe, which is 
Wi for Tyre, and go to Tharjus, MALONE, 
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86 PERICLES, 


At careful nurſing. Go thy ways, good mariner; 
Il bring the body preſently. Tatum. 


SCENE II. 


Epheſus. A Room in Cerimon's Houſe, 


Enter CERIMON, a Servant, and ſome perſons wha have been 
Mhipwrecked. 
Cer. Philemon, ho ! 


Enter PaIlLEMON. 


Phil. Doth my lord call ? 
Cer. Get fire and meat for theſe poor men; 
It has been a turbulent and ſtormy night. 
Ser. I have been in many; but ſuch a night as this, 
Till now, I ne&er endur'd.*. f 
6. 


] have been in many; but ſuch a night as this, 
Till now, I ne&er endur d.] So, in Macbeth : 
** Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
** Within the volume of- which time I have ſeen 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange; but this ſore 
night 
„ Hath trifled former knowings.“ 
Again, in K. Lear: 
15 Since F was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard.“ 
Again, in Julius Ceſar : a 
6 of 3. == EY when. the ſcolding winds 
„Have riv'd the knotty oaks, and I have ſeen 
„The ambitious ocean ſwell and rage and foam, 
Jo be exalted with the threat ning clouds; 
HgBut never till to-night, never till now, 


% Did 1 80 through a tempeſt dropping i 
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, Your maſter will be dead ere you return; 
There's nothing can be miniſter'd to nature, 
That can recover him. Give this to the *pothecary 2, 


4nd tell me how it works. 


[:xaunt PHILEMON, Servant, and thoſe w/o have been 
/hiip-wrecked. 


Enter two Gentlemen, 


1. Gent. Good morrow. 
2. Cent. Good morrow to your lordſhip. 
Cer. Gentlemen, why do you ſtir ſo early? 
1. Cent. Sir, our lodgings, ſtanding bleak upon the ſea, 
Shook, as the earth did quake 3; 
The very principals did ſeem to rend, 
And all to topple * : pure ſurpriſe and fear 
Made me to quit the houſe. | 


2 Gent, That is the cauſe we trouble you ſo early 5 
| 'Tis 


? Give this to the *pothecary,) The recipe which Cerimon 
ſends to the apothecary, we muſt ſuppoſe, is intended either 
for the poor men already mentioned, or for ſome of his other 
patients, -The preceding words ſhew that it cannot be de- 
iyzued for the maſter of the ſervant-introduced here. 

MALONE, 
3 Shook, as the earth did quake.;] So, in Macbeth: | 
 — the obſcure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night: ſome ſay, the ear 
Mas fewerous, and did hate. 
Again, in Coriolanus: 
2 as if the world 
Was feverous, and did tremble,” MALONE. 

He very principals did ſeem to rend, 

Aud all to topple;] The principals are the ſtrongeſt rafters 
in the roof of a building, The ſecond quarto, which is fol- 
ved by the modern copies, reads corruptly—principles, It: 
ive ſpeaker had been apprehenſive of a general diſſolution of 
"ature, (which we mult underſtand, if ue read principles,) he 
Ah 10! need to leave his houſe: he would have been in as 
nuch danger without, as within. | 

Allo is an augmentative often uſed by our ancient writers. 
occurs frequently in the Conſeſſio Amanti. The word p- 
Le, meh means tums le, is again uſed by Shakſpeare in Mac- 
in, and applied to buildings: | 
x © Trough caſtles topple on their warders' heads.“ 

den, in K. Hemy IV, P. 1: 

Shakes the whole beldame earth, and fples down 
Steeples and moſs-grown towers,” MALONE, 
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58 PERICLES, 


Tis not our huſbandry, s., 

Cer. O, you ſay well. 

1. Gent. But I much marvel that your lordſhip, hay. 
ing Rich tire about you 5, ſhould at theſe early 
Shake off the golden ſlumber of repoſe. 

It is more ſtrange, | 
Nature ſhould be ſo converſant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell'd. | 

Cer. I held it ever, 

Virtue and cunning 7 were endowments greater 
Than noblenefs' and riches: careleſs heirs: 
May the two latter darken and expend; 

But immortality. attends the former, 

Making a man a god. Pis known Lever 
Have ſtudied phyſick;; through which ſecret art, 
By turning o'er: authorities, I have 

(Together with my practice) made familiar 

To me and to my aid, the bleſt infuſions. 

That dwell in vegetives, in metals, ſtones * ; 


urs 


And 
„t not- our yang a ©, Hufbandry here ſignifies econo- 
. Henry V: 


mica] prudence, So, in, 

: For our bad neighbours make us early firrers, 

++ Which is both healthful and good hu/band:y.” 
MALONE, 
Rich tire alou you, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1609; but 
the ſenſe of the paſſage is not ſufficiently clear. The gentle. 
men roſe early, becauſe they were but in lodgings which flood 
expoſed near the ſea, They wonder, however, to p na lor 
Cerimon ſlirring, becauſe he had rich tire about him; mean- 
ing perhaps a bed more richly and comfortabl furniſhed, 
where he could have ſlept warm and fecure in defiance of the 
tempeſt, The reaſoning of theſe gentlemen. ſhould rather 
have led them to ſay—ſxck towers about you; i. e. a houſe or 
caſtle that could ſafely reſiſt the aſſaults of weather. They 
left their manſion becauſe they were no longer ſecure if they 
remainel in it, and naturally wonder — he ſhould have 


quitted his, who had no ſuch apparent reaſon for deſerting it 
and rifing early, STEBVENS. 
7 Virtue and cunning—] Cunning means here knowke. 


8. —the bleſt inſu/fons | | 
That- Lot in wegetives, in metals, tones Jo, in 
Romeo and Juliet: | 
„ O, mickle is the powerful grace that hes 1 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true quaniee, 


MALONE | 


STEEVEN- 


princ 
oned 


PRINCE OF TVRE. 39 


And | can ſpeak of the diſturbances | 
That nature works, and of her cures; which dath give me 
more content in courſe of true delight 
Than to be thirſty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my pleaſure up in ſilken bags, 
To pleaſe the fool and death 9. | 
. Gent. Your honour has through Epheſus pour'd forth 
Your charity, and hundreds call themſelyes 
Your creatures, who by, you haye been reftor'd : 
And not your knowledge, your perſonal pain, but even 
Your purſe, ſtill open, hath built lord Cerimon 
Such Frong renown, as time ſhall never 


Enter two Servants, %0ith, a Cheſt, 


*3 Tas, 80 ; lift there, 


l, What's that ? 

Kr. Sir, Sy 
hen now did the ſea toſs up upon our ſhore - 

This cheſt ; 'tis of ſome wreckxk. _ 

Cer. Set it down ; let us. | 
Look upon it. os Ty 

2. Gent, 'Tis like a coffin, ſirx, 

Cir, Whate'er it be, | 
Tio wondrous heayy. Wirengh it:open.firaight ;. 
he ſea's. ſtomach be Oer · charged with gold, 
ba good conſtraint of fortune, it 
belches upon us “. 


2. Gent, It is fo my lord. 
| Cer, 


o pleaſe the fort and death.] The Fool and Death were 
principal perſonages in the old Moralities. They are menti- 
ined by our author in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
* merely thou art deaths fool ; 
For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 
And yet run'ſt toward him ſtill.“ MALONE. 
' It is a god conflraint of fortune, 
| I belches upon ut.] This ſingular expreſſion. is again ap- 
pued by our author to the ſea, in the Tempeſ? : 
* You are three men of ſin, whom deſtiny 
(That hath to inſtrument this lower world, 
And what is in't,) the never-ſurfeited / 
Hach cauſed to be/chrup !” 


Go PERICLES, 


Cer. Pow cloſe tis caulk'd and bittum'd 21 Did n. 
ea 
Caſt it up? 
1 Ser. | never ſaw fo huge a billow, fir, 
As toſs'd it upon ſhore. 
Cer. Wrench it open: 
Soft —it ſmalls moſt ſweetly in my ſenſe. 
2. Gent. A delicate odour. 
Cer. As ever hit my noſtril; ſo,—up with it. 
O, you moſt potent gods! what's here? a corſe 
1. Gent, Moſt ſtrange! 
Cer. Shrowded in cloth of ſtate: 
Balm'd and entreaſur'd with full bags of ſpices! 
A paſſport too! Apollo, perfect me 


In the characters 3 ! [unfolds a ſort! 
Here I give ts underſland, | [reads, 
e er this coffin drive a- land,) 


J. king Pericles, have bf 
This queen, worth all her mundane 4 coff. 
Who finds her, give her burying ; 
She was the daughter of a hing .: 
Befides this treaſure for @ fee, 
The gods requite his charity ! © 

If thow. liv'ſt, Pericles, thou haſt a heart, 


That even cracks for woe . This chanc'd 0 4” 6 
2, Gat. 


2 How cloſe tis caulk'd and bittum'd !] Bettoni'd, which is 
the reading of all the copies, is evidently a corruption, We 
had before— LY 

* Sir, we had a cheſt beneath the hatches, caulk'd an 
bittumed ready,” MALONE, 

3 — Fpollo, perſect me ; 

In + or Fog ] Cerimon, having made phyſick * 
peculiar ſtudy, would naturally, in any e 
Apollo. On the preſent occaſion, however, he addreſles 
as the patron of learning. MALONE. 

4 —mundane—] i. a ah e MALONE, 

s Who finds her, groe her burying ; : 

She 2 the JETS of a king .] The author had, per 
haps, the ſacred writings in his thoughts: Reis 
© Goſee now this curſed woman, and bury her ; for fs 
king's daughter.” 2 Kings, ix. 36. MALONE. 


6 — thou ha @ heart, Chet 


Gentle 


71 


Emer 
Fur, 


a 


which | 


PRINCE OF TYRE. * 


> Gat. Moſt likely, far. 

(. Nay, certainly to-night ; 

For look, * freſh the looks ! They were too rough, 
That threw her in the fea. Make a fire within ; 

Fetch hither all my boxes in my cloſer. 

Death may uſurp on nature many hours, 

And yet the fire of life kindle again 

The o'er-prefſed ſpirits. I have heard? 

Of an Egyptian, that had nine hours lien dead “, 

Who was by good appliance recovered. 


Enter a Servant with boxes, napkin, and fire. 


Well aid, well ſaid ; the fire and cloths 9.— 
The rough and woeful muſick that we have, 
Cauſe it to found, beſeech you z. 
The vial once more; How thou ſtir'ſt, thou 
block 2 
The muſick there l pray you, give her air 
bentlemen, this queen will live: Nature awakes ; 
A warmth 


That even cracks for woe.) So in Hamlet: 
No cracks a noble heart,” 
Even is the reading of the fecond quarto, The firſt has 
Rr, MALONE, : 
AI have heard—) For the inſertion of the word have, 
ohich both the metre and ſenſe require, I am reſponſible, 
| 5 MALONE, 
nine hours lien dead,] So, in the lxviiith Pſalm ; 
„though ye have lien among the pots,”—, STEEV, 
Well faid, well ſaid ; the fire and cloths.) So, on a ſimi- 
« xcaſion in Othello, AR V. 1c. i. 
— O, a chair, a chair! 
O, that's well ſaid; the chair: 
Some good man bear him carefully from hence.“ 
MA LONE, 


" The r "ugh and woeful mu/ick that we have, | 
Cauſe it to ſound, beſeech you.] Pau ina in like manner 
"Mie Vinter's Tale, when ſhe pretends to bring Hermione 
alk, orders muſick to be played, to awake her from her 
Ta: So alſo the phyfician in King Lear, when the kivg 
"xg to awake from the fleep he had fallen into, after his 
" Pleaſe you draw near Louder the muſick there !” 
1 e M ALONE. 
vial once more ; — how thou ft ir, thou block? — 
* PUR there.) The ficſt quarto reads the v iol once 
i More. 
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92 PERTCEES, 


A warmth breathes out of her 2 ; ſhe hath not been 
Entranc'd above five hours. See, how ſhe 'gins 
To blow into life's flower again! 

1. Gent. The heavens, 
Through you, increaſe our wonder, and ſet. up 
Your fame for ever. 1 


Cer. She is alive; behold, 


Ti 
1e AT 
more. The ſecond: and the ſubſequent editions—the 411 1 
If the firſt be right, Cerimon muſt be ſuppoſed to repeat his l. 
orders that they.. ſhould again ſound their rough and noſul Cl 
mufick So, in Tavelfth Night : 
© That rain again.! rot 
The word viol has occurred before in this play in the ſenſe uf Thi 
violin. I think, however, the reading of the ſecond quartois 7 | 
right, Cerimon, in order to revive the queen, firſt com- vn 
mands loud muſick to be played, and then a ſecond time ads 
miniſters ſome corgial to her, which we may ſuppoſe had 
been beſore-adminiſtered to her When his ſervants eutried 2, 
with the napkins, &, See Conf, Amant, p. id occu 
- #4 this worthie kinges wife + 
« Honeſtlie thei token babe tear 
And maden fyres all aboute 3 
% hei leied hir on a cpuche ſofte, 
« And with a ſhete warmed ofte. Temy 
« Hir colde breſte began to heate, 
* Ar terre alſo toflacke and beate. 
This maiſter hath hir every jc , 
With certein oy le. and, balſam anoynte, * 
« And put a licour in her mauile, 
« Whiche is to few clerkes couthe.“ 
Little weight is to be laid on the ſpelling, of the firlt quarto, 
for vial was formerly . ſpelt viol, In the guarto edition 0 
K. Richard II. 1615; | 
| © Edward's ſeven ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, 
« Were ſeven wiols of his ſacred blood.“ Gy 
Again, in the folio, 1623, 7411 ; pi 


One wiol full of- Blward's ſacred blood.” * 
Again, in The tragical Hiftory of Romeus and Juliet, 159% 
« She poured forth into the l of the fryer 

„Water „ MALONE. f 4:4 

1 A warmth breathes out of her ;]. The old copies * 1 

warmth breath out of her. The correction was ſuggeſt - 

Mr, Steeveus. The ſecond quarto, and the modern edition, 
read unintelligibly, 

| Nature awakes a warm breath out of her. 


Ma L0d* 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 93 


Ker eye-lids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels * 

Which Pericles hath loſt, 

Begin to part their fringes of bright gold s; 

The diamonds of a moſt praiſed water | 

Do appear, to make the world twice rich. Live 

And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 

Rare as you ſeem to be ! [She moves, 
Thai. O dear Diana, | 

Where am 1? Where's my lord? What world is this 4? 
2. Gent. Is not this ſtrange ? 
1. Cent. Moſt rare. : 
Cer, Huſh, my gentle neighbours; lend me you 

hands : 

ro the next chamber bear her 5. Get linen; now 

This matter muſt be look'd to, for her relapſe 

Ismortal. Come, come, and Eſculapius guide us! 


[Exeunt, carrying Thaiſa awkhy. 


2 —caſes to thoſe heavenly jewelst—] The ſame expreſſion 
occurs in The Winter's Tale: 
they ſeem'd almoſt, with ſtaring on one another, to 
tear the caſes of their eyes,” MALONE. 
3 Her eye-lids —— ; 
L Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ;—So, in The 
empeft : 
* The fringed curtains of thine eye ad vance, 
And ſay, what thou ſee'ſt yond,” MALONE. 
+ What world is this?] So, in the Conf. Amant. 
And firſt hir eien up ſhe caſte, 
And whan ſhe more of ſtrength caught, 
Hir armes both forth ſhe ſtraughte; 
Helde up hir honde, and pitiouflie 
„She ſpake, and ſaid, nwhere-am I ? 
* Where is my lorde? What worlde ts this ? 
As ſhe that wote not how it is.“ MALONE, 
i Huſh my gentle neg hbours ;— 
, . the next chamber bear her.] So, in K. Henry IV. 


I pray yon, take me up, and bear me hence 

Into another chamber : ſaſtly, pray; 

Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 

* Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 

„Will whiſper muſick to my wearied ſpirit.” 

MAL ONE, 
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91 PERICLES, 


SCENE III. 


Tharſus. A Room in Cleon's Houſe, 


Enter PexICLes, Creon, Dionyza, Lyc#oRta, ard 


MARINA. Bel 

Th: 

Per. Moſt honour'd Cleon, I muſt needs be gone; 0 
My twelve months are expir'd, and Tyrus ſtands You 
In a litigious peace. You, and your lady, (For 
Take from my heart all thankfulneſs ! The gods Mut 


Make up the reſt upon you! Sho 

Cle. Your ſhakes of fortune, though they haunt you by 
mortally é, | 

Yet glance full wond'ringly on us. 

Din 


6 —f/hough they haunt you mortally,] Thus the firſt quarto, 

The folios and the modern editions read—hate, Malone, 

Your ſhakes of fortune, though they haunt you mo tal,, is 

Kot glance full wond'ringly on us.) I think we fliould t 
read : 

Your Haſts of fortune, though they hurt (or hunt ® 

git) you mortally, 


Yet glance full wand'ringly, &c, h UF 
Thus Tully in one of his Familiar Epiſtles : * —omnibu: | Y 
felis fortune propoſita ſit vita noſira,” Again, Shakſpeare il luſp 


his Othello: 
The ſhot of accident or dart of chance. 
Again, in Hamlet: : 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : © am g% 
though you have ta'en a ſpecial ſtand to ſtrike at me, t 
your .arrow hath glanced,” ; 1. 
The ſenſe of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to de as follows. - | 
the malice of fortune is not confined to yourſelf, my 
her arrows ſtrike deeply at you, yet wandering from = 
mark, they ſometimes glance on us; as at preſent, whe" Y 
uncertain ſtate of Tyre deprives us of your compily * 
Tharſus. STEEVENS, 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 95 


Din. O, your ſweet queen! 

That the ſtrict fates had pleas'd you had brought her 
hither, | 

To have bleſt mine eyes with her! 

per. We cannot but 
Obey the powers above us. Could I rage 
And roar, as doth the ſea ſhe lies in, yer 
The end muſt be as tis. My gentle babe, 
Marina, (whom, for ſhe was born at ſea, . 
| have nam'd ſo,) here I charge your charity 
Withal, leaving her the infant of your care 
Beſeeching you to give her princely training, 
That ſhe may be manner'd as ſhe is born 7. 

(le. Fear not, my lord; but think 
Your grace 2, that fed my country with your corn, 
(For which the people's e ſtill fall upon you,) 
Muft in your child be thought on. If neglection 
Should therein make me vile“, the common body, 
By you reliev'd, would force me to my duty: 
But if to that my nature need a ſpurt, 
The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 
To the end of generation! 

Per. I believe you; 

Your 


? That de may be manner'd as b: is born.) So, in Cymbe- 
be : 


and he is one, 
The trueſt manner d, ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties to him,” MALONE. 
Fear nat, my lord; but think, 
Your grace, —] Such is the reading of the ancient copies, 
lſuſps& the poet wrote, 
Fear not, my lord, but that 
Your grace, &e. MALO NR. 
— f neglection 
N Should therein make me vile.] The modern editions ha ve 
gef. But the reading of the old copy is right, The word 
b uſed by Shakſpeare in Troilus and Creſſida: 
l And this neg lection of decree it is, 
n That by a pace goes back ward.“ MALO RE. 
nature need a ſpur, ] So in Macbeth : 
„l have no ſpur 
To prick the ſides of my intent, —.“ 
STEEVENS, 


96 PERICLEE'S, 
Your honour and your goodnefs teach me to its, 
Without your vows. - Till ſhe be married, madan, 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unſiſter'd ſhall this heir of mine remain, 
Though I ſhew will in't?. Sol take my leave 
Good madam, make me bleſſed in your care 
In bringing up my child. 
Dion. I have one myſelf, | 
Who ſhall not be more dear to my reſpect, 
Than yours, 'my lord. 
Per. Madam, my thanks and prayers. 
Cle, Ou bring your grace even to the edge o the 
ore; 
Then give you up to the maſk'd Neptune“, and 
The gentle winds of heaven. 
Per. I will embrace your offer. Come, deareſt ms 


O, nd 


dam. 


2 Your honour and your goodneſs teach me io it,] Perhaps our 
author wrote—witcA me to it. 80, in K. Henry VI. P. II. 
To fit and witch me as Aſcanius did.“ 

Again, in another play: 
'n witchtweet ladies with my words and lock. 
Again, more appoſitely, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen : 
4 ——————pleaſing charms, . . 
„With which weak men thou avifce 10 attend. 
STEEVEXS, 
3 Though T /hew will in't.] The meaning may me Tig! 
1 appear wilful and perwerſe by ſuck conduct. We migit 
read—Though I ſhew i in't. M ALONE. 
Ungfer'd /hall this babe of mine remain, ; 
THe FR will in't :] i. e. till ſhe be 7 
ſwear by Diana, (though 1 may ſhew [will, 1, e. obſtinae 
in keeping ſuch an oath) this heir of mine ſhall have zone þ 
ſhall call her fer; i. e. I will not marry and fo have 
chance of other children, before ſhe is diſpoſed of. Oi 
was anciently called auz/fulne/s. STEEVENS. * 
4+ —maſk'd Neptune, ] i. e. inſidious waves, that wers 
treacherous ſmile: 


«.Subd6la fallacis ridet clementia ponti. uct 
S1BEVE) 


So, in The Merchant of Venice : 
the gie ſhore _ , 
+ To a moſt dangerous ſea,” MALONE. 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 97 


tears, Lychorida, no tears: 
* your litde miſtreſs, on whoſe grace 
You may depend hereafter, Come, my lord. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Epheſus. A Room in Cerimon's Houſe. 


Fater CERIMON and TnAls A. 


( Madam, this letter, and ſome certain jewels, 
Liy with you in your coffer : which are nou“ 
& your command. Know you the character? 

Thai. It 18 my lord's. That I was ſhipp'd at ſea, 
rell remeraber, even on my yearning time?; 
gu whether there delivered or no, 
Br the holy gods, I cannot rightly ſay; 
han fince king Pericles, my wedded lord, 
{ner ſhall fee again, a veſtal livery 
aul take me to, and never more have joy. 

(% Madam, it this you purpoſe as you ſpeak, 
Dunes temple is not diſtant far, 


Vol. VI. E Where 


' =w9Hhicl H.] ] For the inſertion of the word 29 
Ian accountable, MALONE. 

I well remember, even on my yearning time; ] The quarto, 
10%, and the folio, 1664, Which was probably printed from 
„ 20th read eaxing, The firſt quarto reads learning. The 
dor of the ſecond quarto ſeems to have corrected many of 
"ve faults in the old copy, without any conſideration of the 
ug gal corrupted reading. MALONE. 

Read—y-4r1422 time. So, in King Henry : 

' ———— for Falſtaff he is dead, 
And we mult yearn therefore.” 
Nane would rad t gνν. a term applicable only to ſheep: 


Tr fro ce {2,47 VOurg. SrBB VRN Cs. 
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98 PERICLES, 


Where you may 'bide, until your date expires, 
Moreover, if you pleaſe, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. 

Thai. My recompence is thanks, that's all; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift ſmall. 


[Exeunt 


4ACyTI0: 
Enter Gowe 7. 


Go. Imagine Pericles arriv'd at Tyre, 
Welcom'd, and ſettled to his own deſire. 
His woeful queen we leave at Epheſus, 
Unto Diana there a votareſss. 


Now 


* Where you may bie until your date expire.] Until you 
liz, So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
The date is out of ſuch e of ; 
The expreſſion of the text is again uſed by our author in 
Tie Rape of Tucrece: 
© An expir'd date, cancell'd, ere well begun.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
8 — and expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life.“ MALON R. 8 
7 Enter Gbaber.] This chorus, and the two following 
fcenes, have hitherto been printed as part of the third act, 
lu the 0; iginal edition of this play, the whole appears 1 ro 
unbroken ſeries. The editor of the folio in r664, firlt n 
the diviſion of acts, (which has been ſince followed,) withou! 
much propriety, The poet ſeems to have intended that yas 
at ſhould begin with a chorus, On this principle the Prelen 
«ivifion is made, Gower, however, interpoſing eight * 
chorus is neceſſarily introduced in the middle of ibis 
ine enſuing act. MALONE, 
8 His woeful queen we leave at Epheſus, 


. : 111 
F is a rhime ſo) 
ante Diana there a wotareſs,) Epheſus * arreſpoudity 
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Now to Marina bend your mind, 

Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt find? 
At Tharſus, and by Cleon train'd 

In muſick, letters* ; who hath gain'd 

Of edacation all the grace, 

Which makes her both the heart and place 


Of general wonder? But alack ! 
E 2 That 


correſponding with votare/5, that I ſuſpect our author wrote 
Ephe/e or Ephe/s ; as he often contracts his proper names to 
{it his metre, Thus Pont for Pontus, Mede for Media, 
Comagene for Comagena, Sicils for Sicilies, &c. Gower, in 
the ſtory on which this play is founded, has Dianyze for Dio- 
uta, and Tharſe for Tharlus, STREVENS. 

The old copies read —fhere's a votareſs, I am anſwerable 
{yr the correction, MALONE. 

aum our faſt-growing ſcene mus find] The ſame ex- 
areſſion occurs in the chorus to The Win er's Tale: 

„pour patience this allowing, 
turn my glaſs. and give my /ceve ſuch grow:7g, 
As you had flept between,” MALONE, 

i I mich, letters; ] Ihe old copy reads, I think corruptly, 
lu myficks letters, The corceſponding paſſage in Gower's 
"rf, Amant, confirms the emendation nov made: 

My doughter 7/ai/e by your leve 
* I thenke ſhall with you be leve 
As for a tyme: and thus I prai, 

* Thar ſhe be kepte by all waie, 
Aud whan ſhe hath of age more 
That ſhe be ſet to hes bore,” &c, 


Agun: 
 —--\h:dwelleth 
In Tharſe, as the Cronike telleth 
Sde was well kept, ſhe was well loked, 
Se was well taught, he was well boked ; 
80 well ſhe ſped hir in hir youth, 
. 5% That ſhe of every wrſedome couth,” MaLoxs, 
3:23 makes her both the heart an! place | 
Y g-neral wander.) The old copies read 
Which makes high both the art and place, &c, 
'*emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. Ma LON E. 
hich mates her 65th the heart and place 
general won ler.] Such an education as rendered her 
erer and Hſtuatian of general wonder. We ſtill uſe the 


Ma? cf as , 
Ci oak {or the Centra! pare of i, and the heart of the 


land 


100 PERICHEBS, 


That monſter envy, oft the wreck 

Of earned praiſe*, Marina's life 

Seeks to take off, by treaſon's knife, 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 

One daughter, and a wench full grown, 
Even ripe for marriage fights ; this maid 


Hight 


land in much ſuch another ſenſe. Shakſpeare in Coriolems 
Jays, that one of his ladies is—“ the /pire and top of praiſe,” 
STEEVEXN, 
So, in Tw-/fth Night: 
** I will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, and then ſhey 
von the heart of my meflage.” Again, in Antony and Cla- 
PaArra : 
the very heart of loſs,” 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrcee : 
On her bare breaſt, the heart of all her land.“ 
Place here ſignifies re//dence, So, in A Lover's Conplant : 
Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place. 
In this ſenſe it was that Shakſpeare, when he purchaſed his 
le at Stratford, called it The New Place.” MALoxk. 
oft the wreck 
Of earned praiſe,] Praiſe that has been wall deſerved, 
The fame exprefſſion is found in the following lines, which 
dur author has imitated in his Romeo and Juliet: 
Ho durſt thou once attempt to touch the honour of 
his name ? 
© Whoſe deadly foes do yeld him dew and earned 
praiſe.” | 
Tragical Hiftorie of Romeus and Juliet, 1503 
59, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 
If we have unearned luck, —,” MALONE. 
* And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench full grown.) The old copy 
reads — 
And in this kind our Cleon hath 
One daughter, and a full grown wench. ' 
The rhyme ſhews evidently that it is corrupt. For tie 
preſent regulation the reader is indebted to Mr, Steevens. 
| MALONE, 
Even ripe for marriage fight ;] The firſt quarto reads, 
_ Even r72/t for marriage li. Y REY 
The quarto, 619, and all = ſubſequent editions, 1 
Even vipe for marriage At. f 
Sig lit was 2 —2 for gt. We had — | 
this play Cupid's wars, Dr, Percy would read—for marriage 
es. MALONE, 


— 
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Hight Philoten: and it is faid 

ar certain in our ſtory, ſhe 

Would erer with Marina be; 

BY when ſhe weav'd the fleided ſilk“, 

With fingers, long, ſmall, white as milk; 
Oe when ſhe would with u, neeld wound, 
The cambrick, which ſhe made more found 
By hurting it; or when to the lute 

She ſung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That fill records with moans; or when 
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Read—feght ; 1. e. the combats of Venus; or n, which 
needs no explanation. STERVE RNS, | | 
« Bet when ſha weav'd the ſleided i,] The old copies 
tead a 
Be it when they weav'd, &e. 5 
gut the context ſhews that fe was the author's word. To 
have praiſed even the hands of Philoten would have been in- 
confitent with the general ſcheme of the preſent chorus. In 
all the other members of this ſentence we find Marina alone 
meutioned ; 
Or when De would, &e. 
or when to the lute 
She ſung, Kc. MALORNE. 


re.. 
2 


1 — — ũ — — — 
- — 5 
* 


Jeidbd ilk is untwilted filk, prepared to be uſed in the 
weavtr's v4 or ay. PERCY. 
he 


Or when /he would with Sharp neeld wornd—) All the 
copies read, with ſharp veeale wound; but the metre ſhe v5 
(nat we ought to read rerfd, In a ſubfequent paſſage, in 21:44: 
tet quarto, the word is abbreviated ; 

aud with her geele compoſes—.“ 
95, in Sanyhurſt's V, gil, 1582: 
% —— on zee{{ wrought carpets.“ MaLoNE. 
or auen to the lute 
She ſung aul made t/ts nig t- bird mute, 
That till records with moan;] The firſt quarto read: : 

— he -bei mute 

That ſtill records with moau. 
for whick in all the ſu bſequent editions we find 

and made the night-bed mute, 
That ſtill records avithin one, 

dere can, I think, be no doubt, that the author wro'e 
Tushr-Hird. Shakſpeare has frequent allufions, in bis 
Forks, ty the ng/tingale, So, in his 10 iſt Sonnet: 

; As Piet in ſummer's front doth fing, 

AN tons his pipe in growth of riper days, 


, 


? 


«© Not 


1 PERICLES, 


She would with rich and conſtant pen 
Vail to her miſtreſs Dians; ſtill 
This Philoten contends in ſkill 
With abſolute Marinas: ſo 
The 


Not that the ſummer is leſs pleaſant now 
ws W when her mournful hymns did huſh the ht, 
ny 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594 : 
+ And for, poor bird, thou /ing'/? not in the day, 
« As ſhaming anie eye ſhould thee behold,” —, 
So, Milton, Par. Lo, B. IV. 
*. —— Theſe to their neſts 
Were ſlunk; all but the wakeful nightingale; 
Sbe all night long her amorous deſcant ſung,” 
To record anciently ſignified to //rg. So, in Sir Philip 
Sydney's Ourania, by N. B. 1606: 
| + Recordirg ſongs unto. the Deitie—,” 
A bird (I am informed) is faid to record, when he ſings a 
firſt low to himſelf, before he becomes maſter of his ſong and 
ventures to ſing out. The word is in conſtant uſe with Bird. 
tanciers at this day.” MALONE, 
9 —mwith rich and conſtant pen 
Vail 70 her miſtreſi Dian ;] To wail is to bow, todo bo. 
wage. The author ſeems to mean—When /he would comp! 
ſupplicatory hymns to Diana, or verſes expreſſive of her ga · 
titude to Dionyza, bo 
We might indeed read Hail to ber miſtreſs Dian; 1.e, 
ſalute her in verſe. STEEVENS, 8 a 
1 ſtrongly ſuſpect that wail is a miſ-print, We might 
read ; 
Mail to her miſtreſs Dian. 10 
i. e. compoſe elegies on the death of her mother, of vlic 
ſhe had been apprized by her nurſe, Lychorida. * 
That Dian, i. e. Diana, is the true reading, May, I thiy ' 
be inferred from a pailage in The Merchant Venice; whicl 
may at the ſame time perhaps afford the beſt comment oh 
that before us; N 
Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn; 
„With ſweeteſt touches pierce your Hf ear, 
„% And draw her home with mulick,” 
Again, in A Midſummer-Night's Dream: 
+ To be a barren ſiſter all your life, „ 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold in e 


1 —with abſolute Marina :] i. e. highly accompliſhed, Per 
ſect. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: ” 2 
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The dove of Paphos might with the crow 
Vie feathers white?. Marina gets 

All praiſes, which are paid as debts, 

And not as given. This fo darks 

In Philoten all graceful marks3, 

That Cleon's wife, with envy rares, 

A preſent murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might ſtand peerleſs by this ſlaughter. 
The ſooner her vile thoughts to ſtead, 
Lychorida, our nurſe, is dead; 

And curfed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant inftrument of wraths 
preſt for this blows. The unborn event 
do commend to your content: 

Only 1 carried winged time 


1 at ſea 
«4 He is an ab/olute maſter,” 
Again, in Green's Tu Ryoque, 1614: 
from an ab/o/ute and molt complete gentleman, to a 
moſt abſurd, ridiculous, and fond lover.” MA TONE. 
2 Vie feathers white.) See note on The Taming of the She. 


SrREVENS. 
is darks 
In Philoten all graceſul mars, ] So, in Coriolanus: 
" and their blaze 
Shall Jarken him for ever.“ 
Again, ibi lem: 
* Youare darken'd in this actien, fir, 
„Even by your own,” MALONE. 
with envy rare,] Envy is frequently uſed by cur au- 
dent writers, in the ſenſe of malice. It is, however, I be- 
lere, here uſed in its common acceptation, MALOxF. 
| The pregnant inſtrument of Wrath] Pregnant is realy, 
do, in Hamlet: 
Aud crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,” —. 
N MALo NF, 
Preſt for this blow.) Preſt is rea ly; pret, Fr. So, in 
fie Tragical Hiftorie of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
* 1 will, God lendyng lyfe, on Wenlday next be 
pref 
” I's wayte on him and you—,” MaLoNnE, 
* Only I cart ied winged time—} So, in the chorus to The 
ner, Tale: 
10 1. 


104 PERICLE'S, 


Poſt on the lame feer of my rhime ; 

Which never could I ſo convey, 

Unleſs your thoughts went on my way 
Dionyza does appear, 

With Leonine, a murderer. bai. 


SCENE 


Tharſus. An open place neat the ſea-fhote. 


Enter DioNYZa, and LeoNiNk: 


Dion, Thy oath remember z thou haſt ſworn to d 
it“: 
'Tis but a blow, which never ſhall be known, 
Thou canſt not do a thing in the world ſo ſoon, 
To yield thee fo much profit, Let not conſcience 


Which is but cold, inflame love in thy boſom“, 
Inflame 


44 

I 8 
No take upon me, in the name of time, 
++ Louſe my wings,” 

Again, in K. Hemry “: : 
Thus with imagin'd wing our ſwift ſcene flies, 
** In motion of no leſs celerity 
* Than that of thought,” MALO RE. 
8 Thy oath remember; thou haſt ſworn tn do it ] Here, | 
think, may be traced the rudiments of the ſcene in which lacy 
Macbeth inſtigates her huſband to murder Duncan; 
N I have given ſugk, and know 
Ho tender 'tis to love that babe that milks me; 
% woutd, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
„Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 
„An daſh'd the brains out, 4% I but fo fern 
As you hav? done Io this,” NMALONE. 

' 9 irfiame hae in thy bjom,] The firſt quai to bf 


TR 
s | a 
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lalame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 
Eren women have caſt off, melt thee, but be 


A ſoldier to thy purpoſe. 
lan, Fil do't; but ver ſhe is a goodly creature. 


Dion. The fitter then the gods ſhould have her“. 


Here 
She comes weeping for her old miſtrels' death. 


Thou art refoly'd ? 
Len. I am reſolv'dz. 
E 5 Euter 


et yot conſcience which is but cold, in Hanung thy hv 
boſome, enflame too nicelte, nor let pitie,” &e. Ihe ſubſe- 
duent impreſſions afford no aſſiſtance. Some words ſeem to 
lune been loft. The ſentiment originally exprefied, proba- 
U was this, Let not conſcience, which is but a cold moni- 
„ deter you from executing what you have promiſed; nor 
let the beatity of Marina enkindle the flame of love in your 


} . 
boſom ; nor be ſoftened by pity, which even Il, a woman, 


e calt oif,—1 am by no means ſatisfied with the reputation 
4: 1 have made, but it affords a glimmering of ſeule. 
Near'y the fame expreſſion occurred before: 

That have inflam'd defire in my breaſt—., _ 

[ ſulpet, the words enflame too nicely were written in the 
margin, the author not having determined which of the two 
tzyr-!hons to adopt; and that by miſtake they were tranml- 
eübed as part of the text, The metre, which might be 
212 commotioufly regulated, if theſe words were omitted, 
u le me meaſure ſupports this conjecture : 

Nor let pity, Which ey'n women have caſt off, 
Melt thce, but be a ſoldier to thy purpoſe, 
NIA LONE, 


14 
* 


We might read, 

__ ———inflime thy loving boſom : 5 

With Mr, Malone's alteration, however, the words wil” 
bear the following lenſe: Let not conſcience, which wu itſelt 
t of a cold nature, have power to raiſe the fame of love in 
on, raiſe it even to folly, =Nice/y, in ancient language, fix: 
nes. ſ93h/Þlp, Niais, Fr. STEEVE N+, 

' —but pet /he is a good!y creature. g 

Dion. The fitter then the gods fool haw? he .] So, iu 
Arg Richard III. 

O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. 

he fitter for the king of Heaven.” STEEV BNs, 

Here ſhs comes weep; for her old nit. eſs death, 


> 4 
met rel & 
of — a 52 


zin muſick, letters, &c, and had gained all the graces of ecu- 


PERICLES, 


Enter Maxina, with a baſket of flowers, 


Mar. No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To ſtrew thy green with flowers? : the yellows, blues, 
The purple violets, and marigolds, 


Shall, 


— Jam reſold.) This paſſage in the old copy {tands 
thus: 
Here ſhe comes weeping for her only miſtreſs death, 
Thou art reſolved ? 
If regulated thus, 
Here ſhe comes weeping for her only miſtreſs, 
Death.—thou art reſolv'd? 
it reminds us of one in K John: 
K. John. ** Dot thou underſtand me ?— 
* Thou art his keeper, 
Hab. „% And I'll keep him ſo, | 
+ That he ſhall not offend your majeſly, 
K. John, © Death, 
F746, „% My lord? 
K. John. A grave. wa, 
Hub. „He /hall not live.“ f 
The ſimilitude may, however, be only imaginary, for the 
poet might have meant to fay no more than—** Here ſte 
comes weeping for the death of her only miſtreſs.” Dr, Percy, 
ſuppoſes the words—orly mi/trc/s to be corrupt, and woull 
read—her old nurſe's death. As Marina had been trains 


— . Nos 
cation, Lychorida (he obſerves) could not have been her 0% 
miro But L think the latter word right. Her nurſe 7 
in one ſenſe her miſtreſe; Marina, from her infancy 3 1 
age of fourteen, having been under the care of ne 15 

tler only (or her o) mi/fref/s” death, (not 12 7 9 
death.“) wes. the language of Shakeſpeare's time. So, in 
The Merchant of Venice: TX 

«WW; ; our hires" ear,” Ke. 
With ſweeteit touches pierce your 7/4 A 
">. 8 MAL0Ns. 
* No, I mill rob Tellus of fer weed, 2b 
To Prew thy green with flowers :| Thus the quar'0s. 1 
* 1 B the reen ad 
the folio grave was ſubſtituted for green. by ile 0 A. 
Lord Charlemont ſuggeſts to me, was meant 4.” Go. in 
turf with which the grave of Lychorida wv as covered. 2 
T-4liv's Golfrey of. Eullois ne, tro nſ{lated by Fairfox, 1 &CO; 
„My aſhes cold ſhall, buried on this green, 
Enjoy that good this body ne'er poſſelt,” 
Wed in old language meant garment, MALONE. 


T ee 4% chat always“ | 
The proſe romance, already quoted, ſays, hate | 
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gpall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave, | 
While ſummer days do laft®#. Ah me! poor maid, 
Born in a tempeſt, when my mother dy'd, 
This world to me is like a laſting ſtorm“, 
Whirring me from my friendss. 
Dim. How now, Marina! why do you keep alone“? 
How 


te came homeward, ſhe went and waſhed the tombe of her 
wouryce, and kept it contiaually fayre and clene.” 
STEEVENS, 
+ Shall, as à carpet, hang upon thy grave, 
Vile lummer days do laſt.] So, in Cymbelzne : 

N ———with faire/t flowers, 

'* While ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, 

l' iweeten thy ſad grave. Thou ſhalt not lack 

+ The flower that's like thy face, pale primroſe, nor 

* The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins, no nor 

„Ihe leaf of eglantine, whom not to flander 

* Qut-ſweeten'd not thy breath.” 

Nr. Steevens would read— Shall as a chalet, &e. The 
ond hang, it muſt be owned, fayonrs this correction, but 
ie flowers ſtrew'd on the green-/ward, may with more pro- 
zietr be compared to a carpet than a wreath, MALONRE. 


like a /a/ting form,] Thus the quarto, 1619, In the 


t copy the word /zke is omitted, MALONE, 

5 Wharring me from my friends.] Thus the earlieſt copy; 1 
Wink, rightly. The ſecond quarto, and all the ſubſequent 
inpretiions, read Hurrying me from my friends. Whirring 
" wry had formerly the ſame meaning. A bird thut 
bes with a quick motion, accompanied with noiſe, is fti.1 
aid to 0% r away. Thus Pope. 

No from the brake theavhirring pheaſant ſprings.” 

The verb ro-awhirry. is uſed in the ancient ballad entitled 
win Goodfu low, Relinues of ' Ancient Eng. Poet. 

More fxaift than wind away 1 go, 
Ober hedge and lande, 
* Through poois and ponds, 
„Il, laughing, to ho ho,” M ALONE. 
„dee two laſt hne uttered by Marina, very ſtrongly reſem- 
a pallagein Home:'s .Liad, b. 19. 1. 3797 
/ 1 9 * 
a 5 d wx eb: & ννν 

N Iron r g$0/217% ANN AILANEYOR EPO TZI. 
aclel copy. 85, in Macteth : 

n nw, my lord! wwhky do you recep alone? 
e ſecond que rto reads, 
— — why do you ue alone? MALONT. 


How mw, Marina ! why d2 you keep alone 2] Thus the 
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105 CERICLES 


How chance my daughter is not with you? ? Do na 
Conſume your blood with forrowings® : you have 
A nurfe of me*. Lord ! how your fayour's chang'd 
With this unprofitable woe! 
Come, give me your flowers: ere the ſea mar it, 
Walk with Leonine; the air is quick theres, 
And it pierces and ſharpens the ſtomach. Come, 
Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 
Mar. No, I pray you; 
Pl] not bereave you of your ſervant. 
Dion. Come, come; 
love the king your father, and yourſelf, 
With more than foreign heart'. We every day 
Expect him here: when he ſhall come, and find 
Our paragon to all reports?, thus blaſted, 


, 


He 


7 How chance my daughter is not with you ?] So, in A. 
Hrenry IF, P. II: Ho chance thou art not with the prince, 
thr brother?“ MALo NE. 

s Conſume your blond with forrowing :] So, in A. Heng 
i, P.M. © —blood-conſuming fig lis. MALONE, 

- you have 

A nurſe of me,] Thus the quarto, 1619. The fit copy 
reads Have you a nurſe of me? The poet probably wiote-- 
H ve you z0t 
A nurſe of me? MALONE. 

9 —ere the ſca mar it, 

Talk with Leonine ; the air is quick tliere,] Some word: 
muſt, 1 think, have been omitted, Probably the aulhet 
wro:e:; | 

—— cre the ſea marit, : 
Walk on the ore with Leonine, the air 
Is quick there, MALONE. 

— ere the ſea mar it, &c. Ji. e. ere the fea mar your walk 'p 
on the ſhore by the coming in of the tide, walk there = 
Lconine, Wee ſee plainly by the circumſtance of the p rale 
that Marina, when ſeized upon, was walking on the. "I 
fſtiore ; and Shakſpeare was not likely to reflect that there 13 
iittle or no tide in the Mediterranean. Cu, RLEMON', 0 

' ith more than foreign heart.] With the ſame warmen e 
affection as if I was your country- Woman, Ma LD of 

? Our paragon to all reports,} Our fair charge, 85 * 
heouty was once equal to all that fame ſaid of it. do, 
Or Ac Ho: ; | f 

«© _— he hath atchiev'd a maid, F 
Fat puragons defſeription and wilt fame. 


VALO. 
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fle will repent the breadth of his great voyage; 
Bam? both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 
No care to your beſt courſes. Go, I pray you; 
Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reſerve 

That excellent complexion, which did ſteal 

The eyes of young and old?, Care not for me; 
| can go home alone. 

Mar, Well, I will go; 

But yet I have no defire to it“. 

Dim. Come, come, I know 'tis good for you. 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the leaſt ; 
Remember what I have ſaid. 

Len. I warrant you, madam. |: 

Dim. l'll leave you, my ſweet lady, for a while; 
Pray you, walk ſoftly, do not heat your blood ; 

What! I muſt have care of you. 

Mar. My thanks, ſweet madam. [Exit Dionyza-; 
this wind weſterly that blows ? 

Le. cout-welt 

Mar, When I was born, the wind was north. 

Lon. Was't fo ? 

Mer. My father, as nurſe ſaid, did never fear, 


But cry'd, good ſeamen, to the ſailors, galling * 
is 


—reſerve | 

That excellent complexion, 4which did ſteal 

The eyes of young and cl.] So, in Shakſpeare's zoth 
Met. 

A man in zue all hues in his conttolling, : 
Which feals men's eyes, and women's fouls amaz- 
eth.“ : 

Again, in his Lower's Complaint : N 
* Thus did he in the general boſom reign 
** Of yours and old. | 


dhakſpeare's 321 Sonnet: 
os Refer for their rhymes.” 
erve them, for my love, not for t * b 
ALONE. 
Hell, Ivill go; 


, 
ele; 


have no mind of fraſting forth to-night, 
„ Sat 1 will go.” STEEVE NS. 


To reſerve is here, 10 guard; to preſerve carefully. So, in. 


Gut yet I havve no defire do it.] So, in The Merchant of 
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His kingly hands with hauling of the ropes? , 
And, claſping to the maſt, endur'd a ſea 
That almoſt burſt the decks. 
Leon. When was this ? 
Mar. When I was born. 
Never was waves nor wind more violent ; 
And from the ladder-tackle waſhes off 
A canvas-climber® : ha, ſays one, wilt out? 
And with a dropping induttry they ſkip 
From ſtem to ſtern” : the boat-ſwain whiſtles, and 
The maſter calls, and trebles their confuſion“. 
Leon. Come, lay your prayers. 
Mar. What mean you ? 
Leon. It you require a little ſpace for prayer, 
grant it: pray; but be not tedious, 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am ſworn 
To do my work with hafte. 
Mar. Why, will you kill me“? 
en, 


His kingly hand with hauling of the ropes ;] For the in- 
ſertion of the words with and of I am reſpoulible. 
Malo, 
5 That almo/t burſt the deck.] Bunt is frequently uled ! 
our author in an active ſenſe, MALONE, 
* And from the ladder tachlæ waſhes i 
A canvas-climber :] A ſhip-boy, So, in K. Henry / 
12 and in them behold. 
'* Upon the fempen-tackle ſhip boys climbing. 
I fufpect that a line, 8 theſe two, has been lol, 
which pechaps might have been of this import: 
** O'er the good ſhip the foaming billow breaks, 
And from the ladder-tackle,” &c. MALONE- 
7 From ſtem to ftern:) The old copies read—From /e 
to fern. But ue certainly ought to read - From ſtem te. 
So, Deyden: : 
„ Orcontes' barque, even in the hero's view, | 
From ten to ſter n by waves was overborne. ** 
A haſly tranſeriber, or negligeut compolitor, might eb 
b:ve miſtaken the letter mm and put 77, iu 1ts ae PE” 
and irebles their confu/ion.] So, in K. Henry / * 
Hear the ſhrill whki/tle, which doth order be 
„To ſounds confus'd.” MALO NET. 
9 Leon, Come, ſy your prayers. 
Mic, What mean yoy.? 


Leon 
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„ To ſatisfy my lady. 
War Why, — if this . me kill'd > 
Now, as I can remember, by — troth, 
never did her hurt in all my li e; 
| never ſpake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature: believe me, la, 
I never kill'd a mouſe, nor hurt a fly; 
od upon a worm againſt my will, 
But | wept for it". How have I offended, 
Wherein my death might yield her any profit, 
or my life imply her any danger? 

lm, My commiſfion 
s not to reaſon of the deed, but do it. 
Mar. You will do't for all the world, I hope. 
You are well-favour'd, and your looks foreſheiy 
You have a gentle heart. I ſaw you lately, 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought : 
Good ſyoth, it ſhew'd well in you; do fo now: 
Your lady ſeeks my life ; come you between, 
And ſave poor me, the weaker. 

Len. I am ſworn, 
And will diſpatch. 

Enter 


Leon, If pou require a little ſpace for prayer, 
grant it: pray; but be not tedious, &c. 

Mar, Why, will you. hi me 2] So, in Othello: 
.“ Have you pray'd to-night, Deſlemona ?— 
' If you bethink yourſelt of any crime 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
*S:licit for it ſtraight. 
De/. Alas, my lord, what do you mean by that? 
Cu.“ Well, do it, and be brief.— 
D/. Talk you of killing, &. STEEVENS. 
Tais circumſtance is likewiſe found in the Ge/ta Rumana- 
. ** Peto, domine, ſays Tharſia, (the Marina. of this 
,) ut b nulla ſpes eſt mihi, permittas me deum teflace, 
cus ait, teſtate; et Deus ipſe ſcit quod coactus te inter- 
ain, lia vero cum effet poſita in oratione, venerunt, py rate,” 
«K", M LONE. 
I upon a worm againſt my will, 

But I wept for it.] Fenton has tranſplanted this image 
owns Mariamne: 
 — — ben I was a child, 
I bild a linnet, but indeed 1 wept ; 
Heaven villes not for that,” STEEVENS.. 
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112 PENICLE S, 
Enter Pirates, whilſt Marina 5s Aruggling. 


1. Pir. Hold, villain! [Leonine runs uy 
2. Vr. A prize! a prize! | 
Pir. Half- part, mates, half- part. Come ER 

have her aboard ſuddenly. 
[Exeunt Pirates with Metin, 


SCENE II. 


The ſame, Enter Leowine. 


Leon. Theſe roguing thieves ſerve the great pit, 
Valdes? 5 
And they have ſeiz'd Marina. Let her go: 
There's no hope ſhe'l] return. Vl! ſwear ſhe's dead, 
And thrown into the ſea.— But I'll ſee further; 
Perhaps they. will bur pleaſe themſelves upon her, 
Not carry her aboard. If ſhe remain, 


Whom they have raviſh'd, muſt by me be flain, [Fi 


2 Theſe roguing thieves ſer ue the great pirate, Valdes; 
The Spaniſh armada, 1 believe, furniſhed our author will 
this name, Don Pedro de Falles was an admiral in tiat fer 
and had the command of the great galleon of Andaluli 
tis ſhip being diſabled, he was taken by Sir Francis Drakt, 
on the twenty-Tſecond of July, 1588, and ſent to Dartmouth, 
This play therefore, we may conclude, was not written th 
after that period,—The making one of this Spaniard's acer 


tors a pirate, was probably reiiſhed by the audience in thoie 
days. MALONE, 
We ſhould probably read—'Theſe rowing thieves. The 


idea of roguery is neceViarily implied in the word _— 
. ASON, 


$ CENI. 
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SCENE III. 


Mitylene. A Room in a Brothel. 


Enter Pax DbAR, Bawp, and Bout. 


Pan. Boult. 

Brult, Sir. 

Pan. Search the market narrowly ; Mitylene is full 
of pallants. We loſt too much money this maurt by be- 
ing too wenchleſs. | 

ew We were never ſo much out of creatures, 
We have but poor three, and they can do no more than 
they can do; and with continual action“ are even as 
good as rotten, | 

Pin. Therefore let's have ſreſh ones, what'er we 
pay for them. If there be not a conſcience to be uſed 
1n every trade, we ſhall never proſper?, : 
Bawd, Thou ſay'ſt true: tis not our bringing up 
of poor baſtards, as I think, I have brought up ſome 


eleven i 
* Boullt. 


end with continual action—] Old Copies—and they 
zich, Ke. The word they was evidently repeated by the 
caleleſsneſs of the compoſitor MALORS E. 4 

Hef eſore let's have freſb ones, whate'er we pay for them. 
If there be not a conſcience to be uſed in every DES, we Sali 
der praſpef.] The ſentiments incident to vicious profeſſions 
ſuffer little change within a century and a half, This ſpeech 
* much the ſame as that of Mrs. Cole in the Minor: Tip 
im au old trader! Mercy on us, where do you expect to go 
en you die, Mr. Loader?” STEEVENS. | 
* Tru jay'/? true; "tis not our bringing ub of poor ba/fards,} 
There ſeems to be ſomething wanting. Perhaps fat will 
or ſome ſuch words. The author, however, might have 
utend ed an imperfect ſentence, MALOKNE. 
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114 PERICLES, 


Biult. Ay, to eleven, and brought them don beef 
again“. | 
But ſhall I ſearch the market? Beſide 

Bawd. What elſe, man? The ſtuff we har, x will b 
firong wind will blow it to pieces, they are ſo pitfully 
ſodden. 

Pan, Thou ſay'ſt true; they're too uns holſome 9 
conſcience®. The poor Tranſilvanian is dead, that ly 
with the little baggage. | | 

Boult. Ay, ſhe quickly poop'd him? ; ſhe made him 


roaſt- meat ſor worms :— but Fil go ſearch the market "Mi 
Exit Boult, 

Fan. Three or four thoufand chequins were as prety tingui 

a proportion to live quietly, and fo give over. ſome 


Baud. Why, to give over, I pray you? ls it a AY"! 

ſhame to get when we are old ? 
Pan. O, our credit comes not in like the comm» 
dity ; nor the commodity wages not with the oy 
therefore 


s Ay, to eleven, and brought them down again.) I hate 
Braught up (i. e. educated) ſays the bawd, ſome eleven, Je, 
(anſwers Boult) to eleven, i, e. as far as eleven years of age) 
and then brought them down again, The latter clauſe of the 
ſentence requires no explanation. STEEVENS, : 

The modern copies read, I tho eleven, The true reading, 
which is found in the quarto, 16:9, was pointed out by Mt, 
Steevens, MALONE, | 

6 Thou ſay /? true; they're too unwholeſome 0 conſcience.) The 
old copies read--th-re's too unwholeſome o conſcience, Ibe 
preceding dialogueThews that they are erroneous, The com- 
plaint had not been made of tuo, but of all the Auf they 
had. According to the preſent regulation, the pandar were" 
aſſents to what his wife bad faid. The words 40 and 100 
are perpetually confounded in the old copies, 43 


7 Ay, Me quickly poop'd him;] The following pallage ' 
The Dewil's Garvey © wud 1607, will ſufficiently ex 
plain this ſingular term: 

 —-— foul Amazonian tru!ls, 1 
„ Whoſe lanterns are ſtill lighted in their p. 
Ma LON. 

8 —the commodity wages not with the darger J i. e. 18 ret 
equal to it. 

1 his taints and honours 


* 97 
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therefore, if in our youths we could pick up ſome 
pretty eſtate, 'rwere not amiſs to keep our door hatch'd . 
Boſides, the ſore terms we ſtand upon with the gods, 


will be ſtrong with us for giving over. 
Bawd. 


« Wag'd equal with him.” Ant. and Cleop. 
g STEEVENS, 
Again, more appoſitely, in O-helh : 
« To wake and wage a danger profitleſs,” 
MALONE. 
- keep our door hatch'd.) The doors or hatches of bro- 
thel , in the time of our author, ſeem to have had ſome diſ- 
inguiſhing mark, So, in Cupid's Whirligis, 1607 : Set 
ſome picks upon your Aatch, and, I pray, profeſs to keep a 
Mnwdy-Aouſe,”? 
Prefixed 


116 PERICLES. 


Batu. Come, other ſorts offend as well as wes 

Fand. As well as we! ay, and better. too ; we if 
fend worſe. Neither is our profeſſion any trade; ity 
no calling: —but here comes Boult. 


Ents 


Prefixed to an old pamphlet entitled Hollands Lenguer, yo 
1632, is a repreſentation of a celebrated brothel on the hank. 
fide near the globe playhouſe, from whieh the annexcd cut! 
nas been made. We have here the hatch exactly delineated, 
The man with the pole-ax, was called the Ruffian, 
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Frter the Pirates, and BovLT dragging in MARINA. 


bol. Come your ways. [es Marina.I My maſters, 
wi fay ſhe's a virgin ? 
"1. Pix, O fir, we doubt it not. | 
Put. Maſter, | have gone thorough: for this piece, you 
dee: if you like her, ſo ; if not, I have loſt my earneſt. 
Pd, Boult, has ſhe any qualities? 
Pit, She has a good face, ſpeaks well, and has ex- 
celent good cloaths ; there's no further neceſſity of qua- 
lues can make her be refuſed. 
Bawd, What's her price, Boult ? 
Zu, 1 cannot be bated one doit of a thouſand 
ces? 
Pan, Well, foliow me, my maſters ; you ſhall have 
your money preſently. Wife, take her in; inſtruct 
ker what ſhe has to do, that ſhe may not be raw in her 
enterrainment3. [Exeunt Pandar and Pirates. 
Baud. Boult, take you the marks of her; the co- 
bur of her hair, complexion, height, age*, with war- 
rant of her virginity z and cry, He that will give moſt, 
fha!l have her firſt*. Such a maiden-head were no cheap 
thing, if men were as they have been. Get this done 
„command you. 

Boult. 


-I Rave gone thorough—] i. e. Thave bid a high price for 
ler, gone far in my attempt to purchaſe her. STEEVE NS. 

* | cannot be bated one doit of a thouſand pieces.) This 
ſpeech ſhould ſeem to ſuit the Pirate. However, it may be- 
wng to Bout. I cannot get them to bate me one doit of a 
thouſand pieces, MALONE. 

* —that /he may not be raw in her entertainment.) Unripe, 
enkilful, So, in Hamlet: —“ and yet but raw neither, in 
reſpect of his quick ſail.” MALONE. 

* —age—] So the quarto, 1619. The firſt copy has— 
tir age. MALONE. 

5 —and cry, He that will give moſt, ſhall have her firſt.] 
e prices of firſt and ſecondary proſtitution are exactly ſet- 
ed iu the old proſe romance already quoted: Go thou, 
«rd make a crye through the cyte, that of. all men that ſhall 


it galde, aud after that echone a peny of golde.” 
STEEVENS, 
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Boult. Performance ſhall follow. [Es 
Mar. Alack, that Leonine was fo ſlack, fo flow 


(He ſhould have ſtruck, not ſpoke ;) or that theſe pl- 


rates, 


(Not enough barbarous) had not o'er-board thrown me, 


For to feek my mothers ! 
Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one? 
Mar. That I am pretty. 


Bawd. Come, the gods have done their part in you, 
Mar. I accuſe them not. 


Bawd. You are lit into my hands, where YOu are 
like to lives. 
Mar. The more my fault, 

To 'ſcape his hands, where I was like to die. 
Bawd. Ay, and you thall live in pleaſure, 
Mar. No. : 
Bawd. Ves, indeed, ſhall you, and taſte genwemen 

of all faſhions. You ſhall fare well; you Dhl t:ave 

the difference of all complexions. What ! do vw! 
ſtop your ears ? 

Mar. Are you a woman ? 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an ! be nota 


woman ? 
or. 


s or that theſe pirates 
( Not enough barvarous) had not 9er-board thrown nt, | 
For to ſeek my mother] Thus the old copy, but I {- 
pect the ſecond not was inadvertently repeated by the com- 
poſitor, Marina, I think, means to ſay, Alas, how ut 
lucky it was, that Leonine was ſo flack in his oflice ; or, le 
having omitted to kill me, Aow fo: tunate woul! it have th 
for me, if thoſe pirates ad thrown me into the lea to ſeck my 
mother. 4 
However, the original reading may ſtand, though wi 
ſome harſhneſs of conſtruction, Alas, how unfortunate 
was, that Leonine was ſo merciful to me, or that theſe p 
rates had not thrown me into the ſea to ſeek my mother. 
If the ſecond not was intended by the author, he frould 1% 
ther have written did not o'er-board f/frow me, _ * 
50 RR 
6 You are It into my hands, where gen are bike i U, 

in Antony and Cleopatra: 
F he of good cheer; 


— . hing. 
You have fallen into a princely hand; fear nothing 


MTL 


io 
il, 
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Mar. An honeſt woman, or not a woman. 

Bowl Marry, whip thee, goſling : I think I ſhall 
Le ſomething to do with you. Come, you are a 
young fooliſh ſapling, and muſt be bow'd as I would 
have you. 

Mar. The gods defend me ! 

Bud. If it pleaſe the gods to defend you by men, 
hen men muſt comfort you, men muſt feed you, men 
muſt tir you up.—Boult's return'd. 


Enter BouLrT. 


Now fir, haſt thou cry'd her through the market? 

Bull. I have cry'd her almoſt to the number of her 
hairs; I have drawn her picture with my voice“. 

Bawd. And I pr'ythee tell me, how doſt thou find 
the inclination of the people, eſpecially of the younger 
fort ? 
baut. Faich, they liſten'd to me, as they would 
hare hearken'd to their father's teſtament. There was a 
Spaniard's mouth ſo water'd, that he went to bed to 
her very deſeription“. 

bud. We ſhall have him here to-morrow with his 
beſt ruff on. 

Bault. 


Mu, Ar, haft thou cry'd her through the market ? 

I have drawn her picture with my voice.] So, in The 
ie fir a Month, Evanthe ſays, 

* I'd rather thou had'ſt deliver'd me to pirates, 
© Betray'd me to uncurable diſeaſes, 

* Hung up her picture in a market-place, 

* And ſold her to vile bawds !” 

And we are told in a note on this paſſage, that it was for- 
mei'y the cuſtom at Naples to hang up the pictures of cele- 
drated cdurtezans in the publick parts of the town, to ſerve 
directions where they lived, Had not Fletcher the ſtory of 
Marina in his 1nind, when he wrote the above lines? 

MasoN. 

Tie Wife for a Month was one of Fletcher's lateſt*plays, 
I! was firt exhibited in May, 1624. MALOSE. 

=. Spaniards mouth fo water d, that he went, &c.] 

as the quarto, 1619. The firſt copy reads—a Spaniard's 
Wu'h water'd, and he went, Ke. MALONE, 


1 PERICLES, 


Boult. To-night, to-night. But, miſtreſs, do You 
know the French knight, that cowers i'the hams“ 

Bawd. Who? monſieur Veroles ? 

Boult, Ay, he offered to cut a caper at the procl. 
mation; but he made a groan at it, and ſwore he uud 
fee her to-morrow *. 

Rawd. Well, well; as for him, he brought his 
diſeaſe hither : here he does but repair itz. I knoy 
he will come in our ſhadow, to ſcatter his crowns in 
the ſuns, 

Baul. 


9 that cowers i' the hams 2] To cower is to ſink by bend, 

ing the hams, So, in K. Henry VI. P. II. 
be ſplitting rocks cow'7”'d in the ſinking ſands, 
Again, in Gammer Gurton's Needle : 

hey cow'r ſo o'er the coies, their gies be bler'd wit 
ſmoke.” STEEVENS. | 

i_—e off r'd 19 cut a cat er at the proclamation; but he mats 
a. groan ut it, and ſwore he would joe her to-morrow.) Iſ ther 
were no other proof of Shakſpeare's hand in this piece, this 
a imirable ſtroke of humour would ſurniſh decifive evidence 
of it. M ALONE. 

2 —here he does but repair it.] To repair here means 
renauate. So, in Cymbeline : 

„O, aifloyal thing! | 

That mould'ſt repair my youth, —.“ 
Again, in All's Well that ends Mell: 

w It much repairs me 

* To talk of your good father.“ 

3 —t9 ſcatter his crowns in the fun.) There is here perliaps 
ſome alluſion to the lues wererea, though the words French 
crowns in their literal acceptation were certainly allo i 
Boult's thoughts, It occurs — in our author's plays 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

* Lucio. A French crown more, if 

Gent. Thou art always figuring diſeaſes in me. 
Maron 
I know, he will came in our ſhadow, to ſcatter i 
crowns in the fun} I's paſſage, as the words which cou. 
pole it are arranged at preſent, is to me unintelligible. þ 
would correct and read: I know he will come in, te "I 
ter his crowns in the ſhadow ef our fun” 1 ſuppoſe the baun 
means to call Marina the /un of her houſe. 80, in Ag 

Rickard TI : 5 
« Witneſs my fun, now in the ſhade of death, 4 

There is indeed a proverbial phraſe alluded to in py 
and introduced in Eng Lear : ** —out of heaven's a” 
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ut, Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, 
ve ſhould lodge them with this ſigns. 
Bawd, Pray you, come hither a while. Vou have 


hnunes coming upon you. Mark me; you muſt ſeem 


o do that fearfully, which you commit willingly; to 
deſpiſe profit, where you have moſt gain. To weep 


that you live as you do, makes pity in your lovers: 


614m, but that pity begets you a good opinion, and 
that opinion a mere profits. 

Mar. I underſtand you not. 

Bolt. O, take her home, miſtreſs, take her home: 
theſe bluſhes of her's muſt be quench'd with ſome pre- 
ſent practice. 


Vol. VI. F Bawd. 


ton into the warm un.“ But I cannot adapt it to this paſ- 
ſage, Let the reader try, SIEEVENS, 

« To go out of heaven's benediction into the warm ſun,” 
was a proverbial phraſe, fignifying, “to go from good to 
worſe,” and — can not poſſibly throw any light upon 
the paſſage before us, MALONE, 

Boult had ſaid before, that he had proclaimed the beauty 
of Marina, and drawn her picture with his voice, He ſays 
in the next ſpeech that wi.h ſuch a fign as Marina, they 
hou! draw every traveller to their houſe, conſidering Ma- 


In, or rather the p.Cture he had diawn uf her, as the ſign 


1 dilinguiſh the houte, which the bawd on account of her 
wary calls the tun; and the meaning of the paſlage is 
merey tt. ** —that the French knight will ſeek the ſhade 
{meter of their houle, to ſcatter his money there.“ But 
we make a flight alteration, and read—o our ſhadow, it 
den be capable of another interpretation. On our ta- 
99, may mean, on gur repreſentation or deſcription of Mar ina, 
zal the an may mean the real ſign of the houſe. For there 
a patlage in Fletcher's Cuſtom of the Country, which gives 
#01 to imagine that the ſun was, in former times, the 
Wy gu of a brothel. When Sulpitia aſks, what is become 
% tne Dane? Jacques replies, What, goldy locks ? he lies 
it the ſign of the ſun, to be new-breeched,” MASsO N. 

ue bn lodge them eit u, gn. ] If a traveller from 
er part of the globe were to aſſemble in Mitylene, they 
wud all reſort to this houſe, while we had ſuch a ſign to it 


5 Us virgin, This, 1 think, is the meaning. A fimilac 


h s pronounced on Imogen in Cyrbelins : © She's a good 
„ but | nave ſeen ſmall reflection of her wit.“ Perhaps 
e ſome alluſion to the conſtellation Viga. MALoOx*, 
a mer? A.] i. e. an abſolute, a certain protit. 
Marx. 
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122 PERICLES, 


Baaud. Thou ſay'ſt true, faith, fo they muſt: f 
your bride goes to that with ſhame, which is 
to go with warrants, 

, Goult. Faith, ſome do, and ſome do not. But, 
miſtreſs, if I have bargain'd for the joint. 

Bawd. Thou may'ſt cut a morkl off the ſpit, 

Boult. I may fo. 1 

Baud. Who ſhould deny it? Come young one, 1 like 
the manner of your garments well. 

Boult. Ay, by my faith, they ſhall not be changed ye. 

Bawd. Eoult, ſpend thou that in the town: report 
what a ſojourner we have; you'll loſe nothing by cuſtom, 
When nature framed this piece, ſhe meant thee a good 
turn 7; therefore ſay, what a paragon ſhe is, and thou 
haft the harveſt out of thine own reporr. 

Boult. | warrant you, miſtreſs, thunder ſhall not ſo 
awake the beds of eels *, as my giving out her beauy 
fiir up the lewdly-inclined. Pl bring home ſome to- 
night. 

Bawd. Come your ways ; follow me. 

Mar. It fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep“, 


United 


her Way 


s —for your hrie goes to that with ſhame, which is her way 
in go C warrant.) You ſay true; for even a bride, who 
has the ſanction of the law to warrant her proceeding, will 
not ſurrender her perſon without ſome conſtraint. Which ir 
her way to go with warrant, means only—to which /he is en- 
titled to go. MALONE, 

7 When nature framed this piece, /he meant thee à good 
iurn;] A fimilar ſentiment occurs in K. Lear: 

© "That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, 
To raiſe my fortunes.” STEEVERS. 

3 thunder ſhall not ſo awake the beds of eels,] Among the 
effects aſcribea by the vulgar to a thunder-ſtorm, is that of 
making fiſh more eaſy to be taken. STEEVENS. 

. Marlion in his Scourge of Villanie, Sat. 3. has the ſame al- 
luſion: 
They are nought but eels, that never will appear 
* Till that tempeſtuous winds, or thunder tear 
„Their ſlimy beds.” MaALONE, 
9 If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep,) 80, in 
Antony and Cleopatra : 
1. If knife, drugs, ſerpents, have 
„ Edge, ſting, or operation, 1 am ſafe,” 


STEEYEN, 
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Varied | ill my virgin knot will keep :. 

Diana, aid my purpoſe ! 
Bawd. What have we to do with Diana? Pray you, 

will you go with us ? [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Tharſus. 4 Rooom in Cleon's Houfe. 
Enter CLeoN, and Dionyza. 


Dim. Why, are you fooliſh ? Can it be undone ? 
*. O Dionyza, ſuch a piece of ſlaughter 
The ſun and moon ne'er look'd upon! 
Den Uthink you'll turn a child again. | 
Cle, Were | chief lord of all this ſpacious world, 
Id gire it to undo the deed. O lady, 
Mach leſs in blood than virtue, yet a princeſs 
Ih equal any ſingle crown o'the earth, 
che juſtice of compare ! O villain Leonine, 
Whom thou haſt poifon'd too! | 
| thou hadſt drunk to him, it had been a kindaeſs 
brming well thy face 2: What canſt thou ſay, 
F 2 When 


hein, more appoſitely, in Orhello- 
lf there be cords, or kniver, 
© Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 
* I'll not endure it.” MALONE, | 
' Untied I fill my virgin knot will keep.} We have the 
ane claſſical alluſion in The Tempeſt; | 
* If thon doſt break her w1721n knot, &c. +>" 
; MALONE. 
tion haift drunk to him. it had been a kindneſs 
decem irg well thy face ] i, e, hadſt thou poiſoned oy. 


124 p ERIC LES, 
When noble be hall demand his child 3 

Dion. That ſhe is dead. Nurſes are not the fates 
To.fofter it, nor ever to preſervee . 
She died at night 5; "Il ay lo. Who can eroſz ĩt 5? 
Unlels you play the impious innocent, 

And 

ſelf by pledging him, it would have been an action well he. 
coming-thy gratitude to him, as well as thy audacity or con- 
fidence. Face in the Alchemiſt is a name beſtowed on the 
moſt plauſible and bold of his male cheats, Perhaps, hoye- 
ver, we ſhould read ſact inſtead of face. SrRE VERS. 

3 —what can ihcu ſay, 

When noble Pericles ſhall demand his child ?} So, in the 
ancient romance already quoted ; tell me now, what re- 
kenynge we ſhall gyve hym of his doughter, &c, 
STEEVENS, 
So alſo in the GC Romanorum : “ Quyem [Appollonium] 
cum vidiſſet Stranzuho, perrexit rabido curſu, dixitque uxort 
ſuz Dyonihdi, © Dixiſti Appollonium naufragum elle mor- 
tuum. Ecce, venit ad repetendam filiam. Ecce, quid dic- 
tuci ſumus pro filia'?” 'MALoNE., © OG : 

4 Nurſ-s are not the fates, 

To fofter it, na, ever to preſerve.) So King John, on re- 
ceiving the account of Arthut's death: EP HONT CI. 8 
We cannot hold mortality's ſtrung hand: 

Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn hrows on me? 
** Thivk you, I bear the hears of dt 
„% Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? 
HY I "Oe Wr 
5s She died at night z] I ſuppoſe Dionyza means to ſay that 
ſhe died ſuddenly ; was found dead in the morning. The | 


words are from Gower : 
„ Ste ſaith, that Thayſe fodeynly 


null is dead.“ STEEVENS. _ 
s Pl jay 1 hs can croſs it ! So, in Macheth - 
Mach. WIII it not be recetv'd;,, 
1 „„ 4 When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy 
two 
„Of his own chamber, and us'd their very dag · 
gen 75 e 78 


„That they have done t? 
Lady M. Who dares receive it oer, 
As we ſhall make our grief and ela mour roar 
„% Upon his death? MALoNE. 10 
7 Unleſs you play the impigus innocem,] The folios and t 
moleru editibns have omitted the word impious, which is * 
celiary to che mette, and is found in the firlt quarto. yr 


- 3 * re . 


TT 
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Jud for an honeſt attribute, cry out, 
„ died by foul play. 0 __- 
Ay L to. Well wk: ui 4: 
Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
Do like this worſt. 
Dim. Be one of thoſe, that think... 
The petty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence, 
Andopen this to Pericles. I do ſhame 
To think, of what a noble ſtrain you are, 
And of how coward a ſpirit s. 
Cle. To ſuch proceeding „ 
Whoever but his approbation added. 
Though not his pre- conſent s, he did not flow | 
From 


ca BK. ” I 3&3 a4 
calls him, an impious fimpleron, becauſe ſueh_a diſcovery 
would touch the life of one of his own family, his wife. 
An innocent, was formerly a common appellation for an 
ideot, MALONE 


a ame 


+ 7 þ4 $10 $45 ia 2 = wt 

To think, of, what a. noble train you WT; aa? ci 44194 
And of law coward, @ /purit.}. Lady Macbeth urges the 
ſame argument to perſuade hey, huſhand to commit the mur- 


der of Duncan, that Dionyza here uſes to induce Cleon 10 
eonceal that of Marina; | * 
10 908 


— p — thop afraid . ..' 
«To be the ſame in thine ou act and valour, 
« As thou art in defire ? Would'it thou have that 
« Which thou eſteem'ſi the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thing aun eſteem ? 
«Letting 1 dare not wait upon 1 would, 

Nee Like the poor cat i'the adage?” 

Again, after the, murder; ſhe exglajms.t.. | | 

„My hands are of your colour, but 1 ame 
La wear g heart fo white,” ; MaLONE,.  * 


. *- Though wt his pre-con/ent,] The firſt quarte readg—prixce 


eonſent, The ſecond quarto,. which has beep followed: by the 
modern editions, has—whole,conſent... Iu the, ſecond edition, 
the editor or printer ſeems to have corrected what was appa- 
rently erroneous in the. firſt; by ſubſtituting ſomething that 
would afford ſenſe, without paying any regard to the corrupt- - 
ed reading, which often leads to the diſcoyexy. of the true. 
For the emendation inſerted in the text the reader is mdebred 
Mr. Steevens, A paſſage in King John bears no very diſ- 
ant reſemblance to the preſent: 
25 If chou didſt but conſent 


To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 


« And 


—— 
- % 


»20 PEaRICLES.- 


From honourable courſes. 
Dion. Be it ſo then: 
Yet none does know, but you, how ſhe came dead 
Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 
She did diſdain my child, and ſtood between 
Her and her fortunes : none would look on her, 
But caſt their gazes on Marina's face; 
Whilſt ours was blurted at ', and held a malkin, 
Not worth the time of day *. It pierc'd me thorough 
And though you call my courſe unnatural 3, 
You not your child well loving, yet I find, 
It greets me, as an enterprize of kindnels, 
Perform'd to your fole daughter 4. | 
Cl, 


And, if thou want'ſt a cord; the ſmalleſt thread 
** That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb, 
Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee. MALOXE, 
7 Whilft ours was blurted at,] Thus the quarto 1609. All 
the ſubſequent copies have—blurred at. 
This contemptuous expreſſion frequently occurs in our an- 
cient dramas, So, in Xing Edward 111, 1596: 
This day hath ſet derifion on the French, 
And all the world will burt and ſcorn at us.“ 


Maloxt, 

She did diſdain my child, and flood between 

Her an1 her fortunes : none would look on her, 

But caft their gazes on Marina's face ; | 

hilt ours was blurted at,] The uſurping Duke in As Yu 
Like It gives the ſame reaſons for his cruelty to Roſalind: 

Si ne robs thee of thy name; 

And thou wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more 
virtuous, 

** When ſhe is gone.“ STEEVE RCS. 

2. —— 2 malkin, 

Mot worth the time of day.] A makin is a coarſe wenth, 
A kitchen-malkin is mentioned in Coriolanus. Not worth it 
time of day is, not worth a good day or goad morrow ; unce- 
ſerving the moſt common and uſual ſalutation, 


STREVENS, 


3 And though you call my courſe unnatural,] So, in Tulins 
Ceſar : | . 
Our cozr/e will feera too bloody, Col Cent 
« ' g * 
To cut the head off and then hack the MALONE. 
4 It greets me, as an enter prize of kindneſs. 


| ; may 
Perform'd to your fole daughter.) Perbaps it Seis 2 


r t 
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Cl, Heavens forgive it! 

Dim. And as for Pericles, 

What ſhould he ſay ? We wept after her hearſe, 
And yer we mourn; her monument ; 
b almoſt finiſh'd, and her epitaphs 

a glitering golden characters expreſs 

A general praiſe to her, and care in us 

Ar whoſe expence tis done. 

Cle. Thou art like the happy, 

Which, to betray, doſt, with thine angels face, 
Size with thine eagle's talons 5. 


Dion. 


mean, it pleaſes me; c'eſt a mon gre, If greet be uſed in its 
ordinary ſenſe of /aluting or meeting with congratulation, it 
is ſurely a very harſh phraſe. Tere is however a paſſage in 
K. Henry VIII. which ſeems to ſupport the reading of tlie 
text in its ordinary ſignification: | 

8 Would I had no being, 

If this /a/ute my blood a jot,” MaLoxEe. 

8 Thou art like the happy, 

Wick, ts betray, dt, with thine angel face, 

Seze nvith thine caghe's talans.] There is au awkwardneſ3 
of eouſtruction in this paſſage, that leads me to think it cor- 
rupt, The ſenſe deſigned ſeems to have been — Tia re/er- 
bf in thy condudt the harpy, which allures with the lace of a" 
_ it may ſeize with the talons of an eagle. Vg 
ve . ; 


1 Thou art like the happy, 


Which, to betray, doſt wear thine angel's face; 
„ Seized with thine eagle's talons. 
Nach is here, as in many other places, for a. 
Mr, Steevens thinks a line was omitted at the preſs, which, 
be ſuppoſe, might have been of this import: | 
; Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doſt with thine angel's face 
Hang out fair ſhows of love, that thou may ſurer 
Seize with thine eagle's talons, 
I K. Henry VIII, we meet with a ſimilar alluſion : 
Ve have angels ſaces, but Heaven knows your 
„ 
Again, _ men an Juliet: 
O ſerpent h id wi 'ri ah 
bei, in F Fel. | eart, hid with a flow'ring face! 
T Raſh, inconſiderate, firy voluntaries, 
With ladies faces, and fierce dragons' /#leens.” 
MaALOXNE. 


| 
| 


Vas probably in our author's thoughts, MALOxNE. 


128 PERICLES, 


Dion. You are like one, that ſuperſtitiouſly 
Doth ſwear to the gods, that winter kills the flies“ 
Bur yer 1 know you'll do as I adviſe. kran. 


Enter Gower, before the Monument ef Marina at Tharſas 


Gow. Thus time we waſte, and longeſt league 

make ſhort ; | ik 

Sail ſeas in cockles 7, have, and wiſh. butfor!t; 
Making (to take your imagination) 
From bourn to bourn *, region to region. 

| 


6 Deoth ſwear to the gods, that winter kills the flies;) You 
relemble him, who is angry with heaven, becauſe it does 
not control the common courſe of nature. Marina, like the 
flies in winter, was fated to periſh , yet you lament and you 
der at her death, as an extraordinary occurrence, 
| 4 5 1 Maron. 

Perhaps the meaning is, “ You are one of thoſe, who ſv 
perſtitiouſly appeal to the Gods on every trifling and natual 
event. But whatever be the meaning, /wear to the Cad, i 
a very awkward expreſſion, * | > 

A paſſage ſomewhat, ſimilar occurs in The Fair Maid ꝙ ( 
Inn; where Albert ſays, ; K | 

14 


| — Here we ſtudy 

The kitchen arts, to ſnarpen appetite, : 

+ Dull'd with abundance ;' and di/pute with heaven, 

© If that the leaſt puff of the rough north wind 

*+ Blaſt our vine's burthen,” .MAas0N, | 

Sail feas in cockles,] We are told by Reginald Scott in 

his Diſcovery of Witchcraſt, 1584, that “it was belieyed 
that witches could /ai/ in an eggſhell, a cockle or muſcle-ſhell 
through ard under tempeſtuous ſeas,” This popular idea 


8 Making (79 take your N 

From bourn to bourn,] Making, if that be the true read- 
ing, muſt be underſtood to mean —proceeding in our courſe, 
from bourn to bourn, &. It is ſtill ſaid” at ſea fe. 
makes much way. I ſuſpe&, however, that the paſſage 1 
corrupt. All the copies have gur imagination, which 18 
manifeſtly wrong. Perhaps the author wrote—t0 taſk yout 
Imagination, MALONE. ET: ) 

Making (to take your imag inutian : 

From 2 — u, Ke. Pi. e. travelling (with the 155 
of engaging your attention) from one part of the ye 1 
auother;; i. e; we hope to intereſt you by the varlet“ 0 2 
ſcene, and the different countries through which we pune 
our ſtory, STEEVENS, 


Tt 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 1 
By you being pardon'd, we ommit no crime, 
To uſe one language, in each ſeveral clime, 
Where our ſenes ſeem to live, I do beſeech you, 
To learn of me, who ſtand the gaps, to teach you 
The Rages of our ſtory 9. Pericles  _.. 
Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas ?, 
{Attended on by many a lord.or knight,) 
To ſee his daughter, all his life's delight. 


Old 


9 —who fand i' the gaps, fo teack you.., „„. 
The /kages of our tory.) So, in the chorus to the Winter's 


Tale; | 
1 — 1 ſlide 1 
„ O'e fixteen years, and leave the growth untry'd 
* Of that wide gas.” . .- i: amis nie bugas bf 
The earlieſt quarto reads—with- gaps; that in 1619=—77 
raps, The reading that I have ſubſtituted, is nearer that of 
ne od copy. MALQNE. ..., .. ... | 84 iS 
T) larn of me aue fand with gaps) I ſhould rather 
a- Te gap*, So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
That I may ſlee out this great gap of time 
4, My Antany's SAY. e 
would likewiſe tranſpoſe and correct the following lines 


dus: 2 

* Wie t 7 11407 I do beſeech ye . ', - 
To learn of me, , who ſtand % gaps to teach ye 
The ſtages of our ſtory, Pericles | . - 
Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas, 


1 , Attended on by; many a lotd and knight, 
0 : 4 * * 2 0 , 
fed To ſee his daughter, all.bis bfe's delight, 


Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late | 
Adyanc'd in time ta great and high eſtate, 
Is left to govern, Bear it you in mind, | 
Old Helicanus gaes along. behind. , 


ad Well-lailing ſhips and bounteous winds have-brought ' 
of This king to Tharſus; think Alg pilot avrought 

ſti So with his ſteerage, and your thoughts ſhall groan - 

e i To fetch, &. GEZ VE NS. / 

h is ' —thwarting the wayward ſeas,) So, in &. Henry . 

Four : ——— and there being ſeenn, 


Heave him away upon your winged thoughts, 
" Athwart the 1 . # 
* Wayward, &c, is the reading. of the ſecond quarto. 


d ö Ihe fiſt has—thy, In the next line but one, the old copies 
7 ral -all bis ves deli ght, MALONE, 
014% 


F 5 


130 PERICLES, 


Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late * 
Advanc'd in time to great and high eſtate, 
Is left to govern. Bear yon it in mind, 
Old Helicanus goes along behind. 
Well-failing ſhips, and bounteous winds, hays 
brought | 
This king ro Tharſus, (think his pilot thought; 
So with his ſteerage, ſhall your thoughts grow on,) 
To fetch his daughter home, who firſt is gone +. 
Like motes and ſhadows ſee them move a while; 
Your ears unto your eyes I'll reconcile. 


2 Ol Ejcanes, whom Helicanus late, &c.] In the old co 
pes thefe lines are ſtrangely miſplaced : 

Old Helicanus goes along behind 

Is left to governe it, you beare in mind, 
| Oli Bſcanes whom Helicanus late 

Advancde in time to great and hie eſtate, 
Well ſailing fhips and bounteous winds have brogbt 
This king to Tharfus, &. 
The tranſpoſition ſuggeſted by Mr, Steevens renders the 
whole paſſage perfectly clear, MALONE, 
3 —— (think his pilot thought; 
So with his /teerage ſhall your thoughts grow on,) 
| Ta fetch his daughter home, who firſt is gone. ] The old 
l Spies xead ;- |; 

| think fis pilot thought, 

So with his ſteerage ſhall your thoughts groan, &e. 
but they are ſurely corrupt. KEread—think Alis pilot thought ; 
#1ppole that your imagination is his pilot. So, in I. Her) 
V. 


„His your thovg hts, that now muſt deck out kings, 
Car them here and there; jumping oer times. 
Again, ii dem: I 

* Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 

« Athwart the ſeas.” 1 | 
| In the nex; line the verſification is defeRtive by one I 
deing printed inſtead of to. By reading grow on inſtead 0 
groan. the fenfe and metre are both reſtored. So, in A Mu: 
Jammer Night's Dream (fol. 1623) : *-—avd fo grow on * 
paint.” We might read ge on; taut the other appears % 
more likely to ha ve been the author's word, Ma lOxzß. . 

4. —who H is gone.) Who has left Tharſys befyge ber K. 

ther's arrival there. MALONXE, 


wy Wn Tc 
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PRINCE OF TYRE. I3t 


Dumb fhew. 


Fer at one door, Pericles awith his train; Cleon and 
Dionyza at the other. Cleon /hews Pericles the tomb of 
Marina; whereat Pericles makes lamentation, puts on 


ſackelth, and in a mighty paſhon departs. Then Clean 


an! Dionyza retire. 


Gow. See how belief may ſuffer by foul ſhow ! 
This borrow'd paſſion ſtands for true old woe 5 ; 
And Pericles, in ſorrow, all deyour'd, 

With ſighs ſhot through, and biggeſt tears o'er- 
ſhower'd, 

Leaves Tharſus, and again embarks. He ſwears 
Never to waſh Eis face, nor cut his hairs ; 
He puts on ſackcloth, and to ſea. He bears 
Atempeſt, which his mortal veſſel tears, 
And yet he rides it out. Now pleaſe you wit © 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. 

[Reads the inſcription on Marina's monument. 
The faireſt, ſaveeteft, and beſt *, lies here, 1 

| M 


3 for true old woe ;] So, in K. Henry V : 

8 — Sit and ſee, . 

Minding true things by what their mockeries be.“ 

Mallon. 

—for- true old aue ;] i. e. for ſuch tears as were ſhed, 
when the world being in its infancy, diſſimulation was un- 
inown, All poetical writers are willing to perſuade them- 
ſelves. that ſincerity expired with the firſt ages, Perbaps, how-- 
erer, we ought to read - trus told woe, STEEVENS, N 
% o pleaſe you wit—Now be pleaſed to know. So, in 
Wer : 

In whiche the lorde hath to him writte 

„That he would underſtonde and wwite,” —* 
The editor of the ſecond quarto, (which has been copied 
by all the other editions,) probably not underſtanding the 
Pebage, altered it thus: 2 | 
— — Now take we our way : 
To the epitaph for Marina writ by Dieny/a. | 
6. j Malone. 
* ſxeeteſt and be/?,] Sweete/? is here uſed as a mono 
w e, So ig let, in The Tempeſt: * Hight/t queen of 
ae, Ke. MAaLONE, 
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lo wither'd in her ſpring of year, 
She was of Tyrus, the king's daughter, 
On whom foul death hath made this laughter ; 
Marina was /he call d; and at her birth, 

. Thetis being f roud, ſwallow'd ſome part o'the earth | 
Therefore the earth, ferns be verflow'd, 
Hath Thetis” birth-child on the heavens beflow'4: 
Wherefore ſhe does (and fwears lie li never flint) 
Make raging battery upon ſhores of flint, 


No vizor does become black villainy, 
So well as ſoft and tender flattęery. 

Let Pericles believe his dau ghter's dead, 
And bear his courſes to be ordered 
| - By 


7 Thetis, being proud, ſwallow'd ſome part o'th' earth: 
The modern ns y 4 ſtrange Hinder, read, That i, 
being prowl M27 7 17 5 7 Oe” 3 ee nee Tens 

Eformerly thought that by. the words /ome part of the earti 
was. meant Thai/a, the mother of” Marina. 80 Romeo calls 
his beloved Juliet, when he ſuppoſes her dead, he deargf 
morſel of the. earth, But Lam now. convinced that I wa 


miſtäken. The infeription (Mr. Mafon Julily obſerves) a 
ludes to the violent ſtorm which accompanied the birth of 
Marina, at which time the ſea proudly o'er-ſwelling its 
bounds, ſwallowed, as is uſual in fuch hurricanes, ſome part 
of the earth. The-poet'aſcribes the ſwelling of the ſea tothe 
pride wh ch Thetis felt at the birth of, Marina in her ele- 
ment, and ſuppoſes that the earth, being afraid to be over- 
towed, befiowed this birth-child of Thetis on the heavens; 
and that L hetis in revenge makes raging battery agalvlt the 
thores. eee 
Ade line, Therefore, the earth fearing 10 be d er: u 
proves beyond doubt that the words, * ſome part of the earth 
cannot mean the body of Thaiſa, but a portion of the conf 
. * 25 vr wi ee 
Our poet has many alluſions in his works to the depredsr 
ticus made by the ſea on the land. © So, in the 64th Spnuet : 
„When 1 have ſcen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore, 
And 1 ſoil win of the watry main, 
Increz ſing ſtore with loſs, and lofs with ſtore; &e, 
We bave, I think, a ſimilar defeription in K. Lear and K 
Hem yp IF. P. II. Marlow. 
and. ſwears ell never ſlint, ] She'll neyer ceaſe. oy 
in Romeo and Juliet: nr, 
It Hinte, and ſ.id, ay.“ MALONE. 
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By lady fortune; while our ſcene muſt plays 

His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day, 

In her unholy ſervice. Patience then, 

And think you now are all in Mitylene. [Exit. 


SCENE V. 


Mitylene. 4 Street before the Brothel. 
Enter, from the Brothel, two Gentlemen. 


„ Gert, Did you ever hear the like? | 
2. Gent, No, nor never fhall do in ſuch a place as 
this, ſhe being once gone. A 

i, Gent. But to have divinity. preach'd. there! did; 
ou ever dream of ſuch a thing ? 

2, Gent; No, no. Come, E ba dy- 
houſes : ſhall we go hear the veſtals ſing ? 
„ Cem. Ell do any thing now that is virtuous, but 
Lam out of the road of rutting, for ever. [Eνν,jEèæ 


Vile our ſcene muft play—] The old copies have, 
While our feare muſt play—. | : 
fer the emendation Lam reſponſible. So, in As. You Like 


„This wide and univerſal theatre 85 
Preſents more woeful pageants than the /cens 
_ © Wherein we play in.“ | £ 
Wein, in The Winter's Tue: 

TT if 

The. ſcene, you pla were, miner? 
It ſhould, be ppt that ſcene was formerly ſpelt 
"ae; ſo there is only a change of two letters, which in the 
Ming of the early patt of the.Laſt century were eafily con- 
wided, Mr. Steevens would read—which our, tears muſt 
J. The paſſages ahaye / quated appear to me in favour of 


* Nr emendation, MALONE. . 
88 SCENE 


0, 


—— . —RIO<>—<>———_ 
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SCENE VI. 


The ſame. A Room in. the Brothel.- 
Enter Pandar, Bawd, and Boult, 


Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of 
her, ſhe had ne'er come here. 

Bawd. Fie, fie upon her; ſhe is able to freeze the 
god Priapus, and undo a whole generation.. We muſt 
either get her raviſh'd, or be rid of her. When ſhe 
ſhould do for clients her firment, and do me the kind- 
neſs of our profeſſion, ſhe has me hef quirks, her rea. 
ſons, her maſter- reaſons, her prayers, her knees; that 
ſhe would make a puritan of the devil, if he ſhould 
cheapen a kiſs of her. | 

Boult. Faith, I muſt raviſh her, or ſhe'll disfurniltt 
us of all our cavaliers, and make all our fwearers 
prieſts. 

Pan. Now, the pox upon her green-ſickneſs for 
me! ; 

Bawd. Faith, there's no way to be rid ont, but by 
the way to the pox. Here comes-the lord Lyſimachus, 
diſpguis'd*. * 


Here comes the lord Ly/fmackus, diſguis' d.] So, in the. 
ancient proſe romance already quoted: Than anone © 
Anthygoras prynce of the cyte it wyſte, went and he dy/- 
guyſed himſelfe, and went to the bordell whereas Tarcy® 
was,” &c, STEEVE NS. | 

So alſo in the Ge/ta Romanorum : Cum lenone antece- 
dente et tuba, tertia die cum ſymphonia ducitur (Thatha) 
ad. lupanar, Sed Athenagoras pf inceps primus ingreditur ve” 
lato corpore. Tharſia autem videns eum projecit ſe ad pedes 
e jus, et ait, &c.“ No mention is made in the Cory, Amani. 
of this interview between Athenagoras (the Lyhmachus 0 
our play) and the daughter of Appolinus, So- ibat this od 
cumſtance muſt have been taken either from Ayng Appen 


RED : Drum. 
Thyre, or ſome other tranſlation of Ge/ta Roman Lend 


S 


* 0 — _— m 
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zul. We ſhould have both lord and lown, if the 
peeviſh baggage would but give way to cuſtomers. 


Enter Ly$1MACHUS. 


V% How now? How a dozen of virginities? ? 
aud. Now, the gods to-bleſs your honour? ! 
Bull. lam glad to ſee your honour in good health. 
ly. You may ſo ; *tis the better for you that your 
worers and upon ſound legs. How now, wholeſome 
niquiry# ? Have you that a man may deal withal, and 
&efy the ſurgeon ? 

aud. We have here one, fir, if ſhe would—but 
there never came her like in Mitylene. | 


Ly. If ſhe'd do the deeds of darkneſs, thou would'ſt 


Row Your honour knows what *tis to ſay, well 
enough, | | 
Ly. Well; call forth, call forth. | 
Bult. For fleſh and blood, fir, hite and red, you 
ſhall ſee a roſe ; and ſhe were a roſe indeed, if ſhe had 
Wi 

ly. What, pr'ythee ? | 

Rull. O, fir, I can be modeft. 

ly. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no leſs 
than it gives a goodreport to a number to be chaſtes. 


Hu nw ? low a: dozen of wirginities ?] For what 
7 may a dozen of virginities be had ? So, in King Henry 
„% How a ſcore of ewes now?” MaLlons. 

Now the gods 10-bleſs your henour /] I his uſe of 10 in 
wmpolition with verbs (as Mr. Tyrwhitt obſeryes) is very 
wmmon in Go-xer and Chaucer, STEEVE NS, 

* —wholeſome iniquity. ?} Thus the quarto, 1609. The 

ond quarto and the modern editions read imunity. 

8 MALONE, 

Dat dignifies the renown of a bawd, no leſs than it gives 
*gu01 report to a number to be chaſte.) This is the reading of 
the quarto 1619. The firſt quarto has—That dignities, &c.. 
Perhaps the poet wrote— That dig aty is the renown, &. The 


. number is, I believe, a milprunt ; but 1 know not how 
e rechfy it, MALONE.. 


The 
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Enter MARINA. * 
Bawd. Here comes that which grows to the ſtalk 
never pluck*d yet, I can affure you, Is ſhe nt a für 0 
creature A | * p 
%, Faith ſhe would ſerve after a: long boys 
fea, Well, there's for you; leave us. > vg 
Baud. I beſeech your horour, give. me legte: 4 fil 


word, and Ill have done preſently. 

Ly/. l befeech you, do. 

Bawd. Firſt, I would have yo note, this is an ho. 
nourable man. [26 Marina; w/ fe taker did. 

Mar. I deſire to find him ſo, that I may worthily 

note him. 
Baud. Next, he's the governour of this county, 
and a man whom I am bound to. | 

Mar. If he govern the country, you are bound to him 
indeed; but how honourable he is in that, L kfiow not, 

Bawd. Pray you, without any more -virginal fenc- 
ings, will you als him kindly ? He will line your apron 
with gold. | 

Mar. What he will do gracioufly, I will thankfully 
receive. . ä 

Ly/. Have you done? 

Bawd. My Lord, ſhe's not paced yer? ; you muſt 
take ſome pains to work her to your manage. Come, 
we will leave his honour and her together“. | 

{Exeant Bawd, Pandar, 1 
V 


The meaning of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be this: © The 
maſk of modeſty is no leſs ſucceſsfully worn by rocureſles 
thau by wantons; It palliates groſſneſs of profeſſion in the 
former, while it exenipts a multitude of the latter from ſul- 
picion of being whit they are. *Tis politick for each to al- 
ſume the appearance of this quality, though neither of-them 
in reality polleſs it,” STEEVENS. _. . 

6 —without any more virginal ſencing,] Thie uncommon 
adjective occurs again in Coriolanus: - : 

"0 e Vis te rs 

the virginal palms of your daug + 

7 My lord, /he's not paced yet ;] She has not yet learned ber 
Faces, MALONE, The 
Come, we will leave his honour and her together.) 111 


1 = 
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Ly. Go thy ways. Now, pretty one, how. long 
luxe you been at this trade? 

Ly. What trade, ſir? 

% What cannot name but I ſhall offends. 

Mar. I cannot be offended with my trade. Pleaſe 
you ta name it. 

% How long have you been of this profeſſion ? 

Mar. Ever ſince I can remember. 

/ Did you, go to it ſo young? Were you a game- 
fer at five, ot at ſeven? ? | 

Mar. Earlier. too, far, if now I be one. 

Ly. Why, the houſe you dwell in proclaims you to 
he a creature of ſale. | 

' Mar. Do you; know this houſe to be a place of ſuch 
reſort, and will come into it ? I hear ſay, you are of 
honourable parts, and are the governour of this 
lace, 

Ly. Why, hath yaur principal-made known unto 
you, who lam 2? 

Mar, Who is my principal ? 

ly. Why, your herb-woman: ſue chat ſets ſeeds 
ind roots of ſhame and iniquity. O, you have heard 
ſlmething of my power, and ſo ſtand aloof “ for more 
kriqus wooing. + But: I proteſt to «thee, pretty one, my 
Authority ſhall. not ſee how, or elſe, look friendly gpon 

thee. 


fel quarto adds— Co thy ways. (Theſe words, which denote 
both authority and im ,atievce, I think, belong to Lyümachus. 
tle had before expreſſed his deſire to be left alone with Ma- 
in;  —Well, there's for you; — eau. MALONE. 

3 I cannot name but I hall end,] The old copies 


* Why I cannot name, &e. MALONE. 
| rad hat I cannot, &c, So, in Meaſure ſor :Mea- 
lat but to ſpeak of would offend again.“ 
STEEVENS, 
Were you a gameſter at five, or at ſeven?) A .gameſier 
"33 formerly uſed to ſignify a wanton, So, in Als Well lat 
Ents Well: | 
0 — — - She's impudent, my lord, 
And was a common game/ter to the camp.” 
' MATONE, 
and {5 and algof—)] Old copies - alaſt. Corrected by 
Rowe. Ma LO&SE. 
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thee. Come, bring me to ſome private place. Cor 
come. | 

Mar. If you were born to honour, ſhew it now?. 
If put upon you, make the judgment good, Fa 
That thought you worthy of it. 

Ly}. How's this? how's this? Some more! 
ſages, A « 

Mar. For me, 
That am a maid, though moſt ungentle fortune 
Have plac'd me in this ſtie, where, ſince I came, 
Diſeaſes have been ſold dearer than phyſick, 
O that the gods would fer me free from this 
Unhallow'd place, though they did change me to 
The meaneſt bird that flies the purer air. 

Ly}. 1 did not think thou could'ſt have ſpoke ſo well; 
Ne'er dream'd thou could'ſt. 
Had I brought hither, a corrupted mind, | 
Thy ſpeech had alter'd it. Hold, here's gold for thee: 
Perſever in that clear way thou goeſt 4, and 
The gods firengthen thee! 

Mar. The good gods preſerve you! 


by 


2 I/ you were born to honour, Seu it now ;] In the Gif 
Romanorum, Tharſia (the Marina of the preſent play) pre- 
ſerves her chaſlity by the recital of her itory : * Miſeten 
me propter Deum, et per Deum te adjuro, ne me vile, 
Reſite ibidini tuæ, et audi caſus infelicitatis meæ, et unde 
ſim diligenter conſidera, Cui cum univerſos caſus ſuos ex- 
poſuiſſet, princeps confuſus et pietate plenus, ait ei. flabes 
et ego filiam tibi ſimilem, de qua ſimiles caſus met uo. Hæt 
dicens, dedit ei viginti auteos, dicens, ecce habes ampliug 
pro virginitate quam impoſitus eſt, Die adyenientibus feu 
mihi dixiſti, et liberaheris.“ ; 

The affecting circumſtance which is here ſaid to have flruck 
the mind of Athenagoras, (the danger to which his own 
daughter was liable,) was probably omitted in the trarſa- 
tion. It hardly, otherwiſe, would have eſcaped _—_— 


3 Some more— be '> Lyſimachus ſays this with a ſneer, 


= 3 


0 


h 


4 


— Proceed with your fine moral diſcourſe. M ALONE. 
4 Perſever in that clear way thou 777 Continue in you! 
preſent virtuous diſpoſition, So, in wo Noble Kinjmet, 


1634: 
2. ſor the ſake 
„Of clear virginity, be advocate 
For us and our diſtreſſes“ MALONE. 


de, 


pet. 
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Ly. For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent; for to me 
The very doors and windows ſavour vilely. 
Fare thee well. Thou art a piece of virtue 5, and 
doubt not but thy training hath been noble. 
hold; here's more gold for thee. 
A curſe upon him, die he like a thief, 
That robs thee of thy goodnefs ! 
If thou doſt hear irom me, it ſhall be for thy good. 
[4s Lyſimachus is putting up his purſe, Boult enters, 
Bult, 1 beſeech your honour, one piece for me. 
Lyſ. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 
Your houſe, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would fink, and overwhelm you. Away. [Exit. 
Biult. How's this? We muſt take another courſe with 
you, If your peeviſh chaſtity, which is not worth a 
breakfaſt in the cheapeſt country under the cope s, ſhall 
undo a whole houſhold, let me be gelded like a ſpaniel, 
Come your ways. 
Mer, Whither would. you have me ? | 
Bult, I muſt have your maidenhead taken off, or the 
emmon hangman ſhall execute it. Come your way. 
Well have n) more gentlemen driven away. Come 
your ways, I ſay. 


Re-enter Bawd. - 


Baud, How now ! What's the matter? 
Bult, Worſe and worſe, miſtreſs ; ſhe has here ſpoke 

boy words to the lord Lyſimachus. | 
Bawd, O abominable ! 
- Boult, 


A piece virtue, ] This expreſſion occurs in the Tem- 
thy mother was 
A piece of wirtue—,” STERBVENS, 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet 
* Betwixt us.—.“ 
Waavia is the perſon alluded to. MALONE. 
Tunder the cope, ] i. e. under the cope or covering of 
len. The word is thus uſed in Cymbeline : 
STEEVENS. 
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Beult. She makes our ' profeſſion as it were tg Rink 
afore the face of the gods 7. 
Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever! | 
Bealt. The nobleman would have dealt with her C 
a nobleman, - and*fhe ſent him away as cold as a ſnoy 
ball; ſaying his prayers too. | 
Bawd, Boult, rake her away; uſe her at thy ples 
ſure: crack the. glaſs of her virginity, and make th 
reſt malleable #. p | 
"Boult.” And if ſhe were a thförnier piece of groun 
than ſhe is, ſhe ſhall be plough'd. 
Mar. Hark, hark, you gods? i 
Bavod. She conjures: away with her. Would tþ 
rad never came within my doors! Marry hang you 
She's born to undo us. Will you not go the way o 
women-kind? Marry come up, my diſh of chaff 
*wfth roſemary and bays ?! [Exit Bayt 
*Boult: CO5me miſtreſs ; come your way with me. 
Mar. Whither wilt thou have me? 
Boult, To take from you the jewel you hold ſo den 
Mur. Prythee, tell me one thing firſt, 
Bouilt. Ome now, your one thing? 1 
Mar. Wat canſt thou wiſh thine enemy to be? 


| 


7 She makes our prifeſÞn as "if were 10 fink afore ihe | 
o the __ So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, the Duke lays i 
the Bawd: * 

Can'ſt thou betiere, thy living is a life, 
*« So ffinkingly depending? | 


* 


% Clown. Indeed, it does tink in ſome ſont, fir. 

6 STEEVEN 
crack the glaſs of her wirginity, and make the f ml 
leable.) So, in Ge/ta Romanorum : * Altera die, adhuc al 
vitgmem audlens, 'iratus (leno) vocans vilheum pbellat 1 
Hixit, duc eam ad te, et frange nodum virginitatis 1 


* —my di/h of charity with roſemary ant Þays 1) Ant 
ently wa were Teryed up with this garhitufe, J 
the ſeaſon of «Chriſtmas. The bawd means to call het 
piece of oſtentatious virtue. STEEVENS. 

1 Mar, P;*ythee, teil me bie thing fire. 1 K. f 
15 e- Cowie no, your ole thing 7] So, In K. 

Pvt; f 

„ Hen. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins? . 


Hing. Go to, I ſtand the puſh of your — 
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Bult, Why, I could wiſh. him to be my maſter, Ora 


uber, my miſtreſs. | 

Mar. Neither of , theſe are yet ſo bad as thou art“, 

lince they do better thee-in their command. 

hou hoſd'ſt a place, for which the, paiged't Hend... 

ff hell would not in reputation change: 

Thou art the dam ned door-keeper to every. coyſſeel. 

hat comes enquiring for his tib ?; _ 

To the cholerick fiſting of every rogue. 

[hy ear is liable; thy food is ſuch, | 

hath been belch'd on by infected lungs. 

bull. What would you, have me do? go,to the wars, 

ould you? where a man, may ſerve ſeven years for the 

js of a leg, and have, not money enough in the, end 

pbuy him a wooden one t. 

Mar. Do any thing bur, this thou doeſt. Empty , 

Dld receptacles, or common ſewers af filth * 

terre by indenture to the common hangman; 

ny of theſe ways are better yet than this ; 

or what thou profeſſeſt, a baboon, could he ſpeak, 

Vould own a name too dear . That the gods 

ould ſafely deliver me from this place! 

re, here's gold for thee. - 

| that thy maſter would gain by me, 

roclaim that I can fing, weave, ſew, and dance, RY 
it 


Neither of theſe are yet ſo bad as thou art,] The word 
was inſerted by Mr, Rowe for the ſake of the metre. 
MALONE, 

ev coyſtrel, 

Hat comes  enquiring. for his tiby] To every mean; fellew 

at comes to enquire for a, girl. Tib is, I think, a contrac- 

of Tabitha. It was formerly a cant name for a ſtrumpet . 
| MALONE. , 

=GOyfrel, i. e. paltry fellow. STREEVE Ns. 

1 — of theſe ways are better yet than this ;] The old co- 

dies read: 


Any of theſe ways are yet betten than this. 
For this flight tranſpoſition I- amy. accountable; «. 
Fr what tho ; baboon, Ps... oY 
ir what thou profeſſeſt, a cou 6 
, Would own a 9 dear. ] i. e. a baboon would think 
tribe diſhonoured by ſuch a profeſſion; Thus ſays; Iago, 
Tre! would drown myſelf,.&c. I would change my huma- 
4 nth a baboon,” STEEVE NS. | WIE 
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With other virtues, which I'll keep from boaſt; 
And will undertake all theſe to teach. 

doubt not but this populous city will 

Yield many ſcholars “. 

Boult. But can you teach all this you ſpeak of? 

Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home again, 
And proftitute me to the baſeſt groom 
That doth frequent your houſe. 

Boult. Well, I will ſee what I can do for thee: if | 
_— thee, 1 will. 

ar. But, amongſt honeſt women ? 

Boult. Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongf 
them. But ſince my maſter and miſtreſs have bought 
hr there's no going but by their conſent : therefore 

will make them acquainted with your purpoſe, and! 
doubt not but I ſhall find them tractable enough. Come, 
PII do for thee what I can; come your ways. [Exe 


„ 


Enter GowER 


Gow. Marina thus the brothel ſcapes, and chances 


Into an honeſt houſe, our ſtory ſays. 
She fings like one immortal, and ſhe dances 


As goddeſs-like to her admir'd lays 5: Deep 


4 I doubt not but this populous city will : 
Yield many ſcholars.) The ſcheme by which M 
fects her releaſe from the brothel, the poet adopted 
ConfeſJio Amantis, MALORNE. 


and /he dances ; : 
As goddeſs-like to her admired lays: This compo" 


epithet (v hich is not common) is again uſed by our authe: 
in Cymbehre: od 
10 —— 4 


arina ef- 
from the 
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ben clerks the dumbs“; and with her neeld compoſes 
ure own ſhape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry ; 
at eren her art ſiſters the natural roſes * ; 

« inkle, filk, twin with the rubied cherry: 

That pupils lacks the none of noble race, 

Who pour their bounty on her ; and her gain 


She 


and undergoes, 

More goide/s-like than wife-like, ſuch aſſaults, 

« As would take in ſome virtue,” MALONE. 
6 Deep clerks ſhe dumbs;] So, in 4 Midſummer<-Night's 
yream : 4 

„Where I have come, great c/erks have purpoſed 

Jo greet me with premeditated welcomes; 

Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 

« Make periods in the midit of ſentences, 

Throttle their praQis'd accent in their fears, 

And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 

« Not paying me a welcome,” 
Theſe paſſages are compared only on account of the ſimi- 
ity of expreſſion, the ſentiments being very different. 
keleus confo unds thoſe who addreſs him, by his ſuperior 
Imity; Marina filences the learned perſons with whom ſhe 
mrerſes, by her literary ſuperiority, MALONE. 
! —an{ with her neeld compoles—] Neeld for needle, So, 


bs tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſaha, by Sir A. Gorges, 
N: : 


„uke prickling nelle, or points of ſwords.” 
Ig MALONE. 
' That even her art ſiſters the natural roſes, I have not 
wt vith this verb in any other writer. It is again uſed by 
« author in A Lover's Complaint, 1609 
From off a hill, whoſe concave womb re-worded 
A plaintful ſtory from a M' ring vale,''—. 
MALONE. 
Her inkle, Alt, twin with the rubied cherry :) Inkle is a 
Jecies of tape. It is mentioned in Lowe's Labour's Loft, and 
att Winter's Tale. All the copies read, I think org aun AY 
"are vith the rubied cherry. The word which 1 have ſub- 
Raute, is uſed by Shakſpeare in Othello : 


: though he had twin d with me, 
Both at a birth, —,” 


Ain, in Coriolanus : 
T Wo twin as it were in love,” MALONE., 
"ard more appoſitely, in the Two Noble Kinſmen, by 
eicher: 
© Her twinning cherries ſhall their ſweetneſs fall 
Upon thy taſteful lips.” STEEVYE NS. 


— — — 
ä — —ͤ— 
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She gives the curſed bawd. Here we het plates; 
And to her: father turn our thoughts again, * 
1 we left him on the ſea. We there h. 

loſt *: 0 
Where; driven before the winds, he is arriy'd 
Here where his daughter dwells; and on this (af 
Suppoſe him now at anchor. The city ftriv'd 
God Neptune's annual feaſt to keep 3 : from hene 
Lyſimachus our Tyrian ſhip eſpies, 
His bannets ſable, trim'd with rich expence; 
And to him in his barge with feryour hies“ 
In your ſuppoſing once more put your ſight; 
Of heavy Pericles think this the bark 5: R 

| Where, 


1 —Here wwe fer place;] So, the firſt quarto. The othe 
copies read, Leave we her place. MALONE, 

2 Where wwe et him on the ſta. Me there him loſt ;] The 
ficſt quarto reads—We there him 4%. The editor of that! 
1619, finding the paſſage corrupt, altered it entirely, Ht 
reads: | 

Where we left him at ſea tumbled and to/f— 
The correſponding thyme,” coaf?,” ſhews that 4%, in the fi 

edition, was only a miſprint for 4%. * MALONE; 
rie eity ſtriv'd 1 | 
God Neptune s anmal\fea/ft to eep :] The citizens vit 
with each other in celebrating the feait of Neptune, Thi 
harſh.expretfiion was forced upon the author by the _ 
MALONE 

And him in his barge with  fervour Ries.] This is od 
of the:fewtpatſages/ in this play, in which the errour of i 
firſt copy is corrected-in the ſecond, The eldeſt quarto rtad 
uninteligibty= | 

with former hies. MALoxF, 
In yourſuppoling once more put your fight; _ | 
| Of heavy" Perteles "think this the har] Once more . 
yoursight under the guidance of your imagination. Supp? 
you /ee what we cannot 'extibit to you; think this ſtage, "NF 
which I ſtand, the bark of the melancholy Pericles, 80 b 
fore: 
* In your àmaꝑination hold | 
„This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck | 
The ſea-toſs'd Pericles appears to ſpeak. 
Again, in XK. Henry V: 
66 2 Behold” » 4 


In the quick forge and working-houſe of thought,” 
Again, ilem 


if a — pes 
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Where, what is done in action, more, if might ©. 
Shall be difcover'd, pleaſe you, fit, and _ 
xtl, 


SCENE I. 


On board Pericles' /hip, off Mitylene. A claſe Pav lion 
in deck, with a curtain before it; Pericles within it, re- 
lined on a couch. A barge lying beſide the Tyrian 
veſſel, 


Vol. VI. G Enter 


ce —— your eyes advance 
After your thoughts.” 
Again, i idem: 
* Work, work your thoug hts, and therein fee a liege,” 
Again, 10 m: 
* Play with your faxczes, and iu them behol1 
„Upon the hempen tackle ih:p-boys climbing,” &c, 
Agun, in K. Richard III. 
T4 all will come to nought; 
When ſuch bad dealings mult be en in thought,” 
Tue quarto, 1509, reads: 
Of heavy Pericles think this hrs bark; 

n lach alto is the reading of the copy printed in 1619, The 
bio reads O heavy Pericles, &c. If this be right, the 
pillage ſuguld be regulated differently: 
Ard to him in his barge with fervour hies, 
In your luppoßfug. Once more put your ſight 
Un heavy Pericles; &c, | 
Bu mug now' ard me with your imagination, and ſuppoſe 
laachus haſteniyg in his barge to go on board the Ty- 
Lan np. Once more behold the melancholy Pericles, &c, 
55 ine tormer is, in my opinion, the trye reading. Lo ex- 
ant te audience merely to behold Pericles, was very un- 
i*relary; as in the entuing ſcene, he would of courſe be 
Ylented to them, Gower's principal office in theſe cho- 
13 15, to perſuade the ſpectators, not to uſe, but to diſ- 
lere, their eyes, MALONE. 

. 77 ha 8 7 . 0 . * — = 

ere, auſtat is dane in actian, more, if might,] Where 
AM: 
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Enter tæro Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian veſſel, the whe 
to the barge ; to them HeLicanvus, 


Tyr. Sail. Where is the lord Helicanus ? He can re. 

- folve you. [To the Sailor of Mitylene.}=O, here he is, 

ſir, there is a barge put off from Mitylene, and in it i 
Lyſimachus the governour, who craves to come aboard 

W har is your will? | 

Hel. That he have his. Call up ſome gentlemen, 

Dr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


1 Gent. Doth your lordſhip call? 
Hel. Gentlemen, there is ſome of worth would come 
aboard; I pray, greet them fairly “. 
[The Gentlemen and the two Sailors deſcend, and py 
on board the barge. 2 


Enter, from thence, LvsI1Macuvus and Lords; the Tyrian 
Gentlemen, and the two Sailors. 


Tyr. Sail. Sir, 
This is the man that can, in aught you would, 
Reſolve you. 
Ly/. Hail, reverend fir ! The gods preſerve you! 
Hel. And you, fir, to out-live the age I am, 
And die as I would do. | 
Ly/. You with me well. 
Being on ſhore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs, 
Seeing this goodly veſſel ride before us, 
I made to it, to know of whence you are. 


Hel. Firſt, what is your place? 
your p Iif 


all that may be diſplayed in action, all be exhibited; ant 
more ſhould be * "if our flage would permit, The poet 
ſeems to be aware of the difficulty of repreſenting the w 
ſuing ſcene. More, if might—is the reading o the F 
quarto, The modern copies read, unintelligibly,-7e 
migut. MALONE. f 65 
* —gpreet them fairly. ] Thus the folio, The quarto, 197 
has —greet him fairly, MALO RE. 
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Ly. 1am | 
rue governour of this place you lie be fore. 
Hl. Sir, our vellel is of Tyre, in it the king ; 
Aman, who for this three months hath not ſpoken 
To any one, nor taken ſuſtenance, 
But to prorogue his grief 7, 
% Upon what N. is his diſtemperature? 
Hel. Sir, it would be too tedious to repeat * ; 
But the main grief of all {prings from the loſs 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 
/. May we not ſee him? R 
Hel, You may, but bootleſs 
þ your ſight ; he will not ſpeak to any. 
ly/. Vet let me obtain my wiſk. 
Hel, Behold him, fir : [Pericles di/cover'd®.] this was 


a goodly perſon, 
EO G 2 | Till 


Bil io prorogue ie grief.) To lengthen or prolong his 

grief. The modern editions read unneceſſarily, 
But to prolong his grief, 

Nag ue is uſed by our author in Romeo and Juliet for de- 
ed: 
„My life were better ended by their hate, 

* Than death proraguel, wanting of thy love.“ 
MALONE. 

"Sr, it «wort! be, &c.] For the inſertion of the ſupple- 
men} word (Sir) here and in the next ſpeech but one, as well 
i51n the firſt addreſs of Helicanus to Lvſtmachus, I am ac- 
countable. MALONE. 

* Pericles diſcovered.) Few of the ſtage- directions that 
We been given in this and the preceding acts, are found in 
de old copy. In the original repreſentation of this play, 
cles was probably placed in the back part of the ſtage, 
wMmeened by a curtain, which was here drawn open. The 
nent narratives reprefent him as remaining in the cabin of 

i (hip. Thus, in the Confaſſo Amantis it is ſaid, 

But for all that, though hem be lothe, 

* He [ Athenagoras, the governour of Mitylene,] 
tonde the ladder, and down? he g9eth, 

And to him ſpake.” - 

d, alſo in K. Appolyn of Thyre, 1510 : © He is here le- 
90 in tenebres and obſcurete, and for nothing that I may 
we he wyll not yſſue out of the place where as he is,” — But 
n fach a ſituation Pericles would: not be viſible to the au- 


ente, a ditlerent ſta ge-direQion is no given. 
Miro Py 
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Till the diſaſter, that, one mortal night, 

Drove him to this 9, ; 

Ly/. Sir king, all hail ! the gods preſerve you ! Hal 
Royal fir! 25 | 

Fr It is in vain ; he will not ſpeak to you! 

I. Lord. Sir, we have a maid * in Mitylene, I uf 
wager, 
Would win Tal words of him. 

/. *Tis well bethought. 
She, queſtionleſs, with her ſweet harmony, 
And other choſen attractions, would allure, 
And make a battery through his deafen'd parts, 
Which now are mid-way ſtopp'd 2: 


She 


s Till the diſaſter, that, one mortal night, 
Drove him to this.] The copies all read—one morta 
ww;ght, The word, which 1 ſuppoſe the author to have writ 
ten, affords an eaſy ſenſe. Mortal, is here uſed for pernicizus 

„A ructive. So, in Mace: 

Hold faſt the mortal ſword,” MAL ONE. 
1 Sir, we have a maid, &.] This circumſtance reſemble 

anther in A's Mell that Ends Well, where Lafeu gives 2 

account of Helena's attractions to the king, before ſhe is in 

troduced to attempt his cure, STEEVE NS. 
? And make a battery through his deafen'd parts, 
Which now are mid-way /topp'd :] he earlieſt quart 

Teads—defend parts, I have no doubt that the poet wrote 

through his def parts, —i. e. his ears; which were to | 

allailed by the melodious yoice of Marina. In the old quart 
few of the participles have an elifion-mark, This kind « 
phraſeology, though it now appears uncouth, was commo 

31 our author's time, : 

Thus, in the poem entitled, Romeus and Juhet : 
Did not thy parts, fordon with pain, languiſh aua 
A and pine 7“ 
ain, more appoſitely, ibidem: 
* Her > — paris gan ſhiver all for dread ; 
„Her golden hair did ſtand upright upon her chilli 
head.” 

Again, in our poet's Venus and Adoms : | 
Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
„Each part in me that were but ſenſible. 

Again, in his 69th. Sonnet: * 
* Thoſe parts of thee, that the world's eye de 

view,” &c, Sh 


tr 
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de is all happy, as the faireſt of all, 
ag. with her fellow-maids, is now upon 
The leafy ſhelter 3, that abuts againſt 


illand's fide. 
The Ilan "Ihe 


90% T is a word which we frequently find connected with 
the ear, 80, in K. Richard II.: 
+ Gaunt, My death's ſad tale may not undeaſ his ear, 
« York, No, it is /7opp'd with other flattering lounds.””” 
MaLo dr. 
One of the copies reads defended, the other defend. . "The 
mthor's word was, I ſuppole, d e ncd. So, in the Merry ” 
Wives of Windſor : ** 1 could drive her then from the ward 
of her purity, her reputation, and a thouſand other her de- 
facet, which are now too ſtrongly embattled againit me.“ 
OTEBEVE Ns, 
Aud with her fe llow-maids; it now upon 
The leafy ſnelter,] Marina might be ſaid to be wnir 


wr have | a clear idea of a /elter abutting againſt tue bd 
of an iſland, I would read, 

— is now upon 

The leafy hewer, that abuts againſt 

The iſland's fide, ; 

be. the helving bank near the ſea · ſide, ſhaded by adjoining 


was celebrated on the /frard : 

** The lordes- both and the commune 

** The high feſtes of Neptune 

* Upon the flronde, at rivage, 

* As it was cuſtome and uſage, 

* Solempneliche thei be ſigh, 

9 before in this ſcene : 

Being on /bore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs, —. 
Marina and her fellow-maids, we may ſuppoſe, had retir- 
al a little way from the croud, and : ſeated themſelves 
wider the adjoining trees, to ſee the triumph. This cir- 
ad; tumſtance was an invention of the poet's, In K. Appolyn 
hillif re, Tharſye, the Marina of this play, is brought 


Anartis, ſhe is ſummoned, by order of the governour, from 
oye le heel huſe to which ſhe had retreated, —The words with 
and ir, which 1 have inſerted, are not in the old copy. 

MALONE, 
> dot The leafy ſhelter—] I ſuppoſe that the printer, or copyiſt, 
Meeting here with an uncommon word, corrupted it. Per- 
$1018 ys the poet wrote—lew/ell, i, e. leafy ſeat, from the Saxon 


lfe 


the leafy ſhelter, but 1-know not how ſhe could be por it; 


res, It appears from Gower, that the feaſt of Neptune 


Fm the hordel where ſhe had been placed. In the Confeſfro 


on 
— 
— — 


— 2 — — 


— 


j 
1 
j 
, 
| 
j 


2 IS 
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[ He whiſpers one of the attendant Lords mf x14 1y/ 
in the barge of Lyfimachus 4. 


Hel. Sure all's effectleſs; yet nothing we'll omit 
That bears recovery's name. But, ſince your kindneſ 
We have ftretch'd thus far, let us beſeech you, 

That for our gold we may proviſion have, 
\W herein we are not deſtitute for want, 
But weary for the ſtaleneſs. 

[y/. O, fir, a courteſy, 

Which if we ſhould deny, the moſt juſt God 
For every graff would ſend a caterpillar, 
And ſo infliQ our province 5,- Yet once more 


Let 


lef: folium, and /etl, ſedes, So, in Chaucer's Perſonet Jul, 
P. 183, laſt edit. right as the gay /-ve/e/l at the taverne," 
dc, See alſo Mr, Tyrwhitt's note on line 4059, 
Some word, however, may have been omitted, of the verſe 
is defetive, We might then read | 
She is all happy as the faireſt of all, 
And with her mad is now upon 
** The /evi/ell that cloſe abuts againſt 
* Tha 2 ST 2 3 8 
4 Exit Lord, in t ge yffmachus.] It may ſeem 
firange that a fable ſhould oy Geek choſen to form a drama 
vpon, in which the greater part of the buſineſs. of the laſt 
act ſhould be tranſafied at ſea; and wherein it ſhould even 
be neceſſary to produce two veſſels on the ſcene-at the ſame 
time. Bur the cuſtoms and exhibitions of the modern ſtage 
give this objection to the play before us a greater weight than 
it really has. It appears, that, when Pericles was original) 
performed, the theatres were furniſhed with no ſuch appar?” 
dus as by any ſtretch of the imagination could be ſuppo ed to 
preſent either a ſea or a ſhip; and that the audience were con- 
tented to behold veſſels 2 and out of port, in their 
-nind's eye only. This licence being once granted to the poet, 
tne lord, in the inſtance now before us, walked off the lage, 
and returned again in a few minutes, leading in Maries, $7. 
out any ſenſible impropriety; and the preſen: drama, exhibit 
before ſuch indulgent ſ tors, was not more am 
in the repreſentation than any other would have been. 1 
The Hiftorical Account of the Engliſh Stage, Vol. OY = 
And fo inſſict our province.) Thus all the copies. But! 
do not —45 to fied was ever uſed by itſelf in the ſenſe as 
to puniſh. The poet probably wrote—And ſo ia our pi 
vince, MALONE, 
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Ie me entreat to know at large the cauſe 
0f your king's forrow. 

Hl. Sit, fir 5, Iwill recount it to you but ſee, 
lam prevented. 


Enter, from the barge, Lord, Maxi a, and a young lady. 


lz/. O, here's the lady 
That I ſent for. Welcome, fair one !=ls't not 
A goodly preſence 7 ? 
Il. She's a gallant lady. | 
Ly. She's ſuch a one, that were I well aſſur'd 


Came of a gentle kind, and noble ſtock, 

d wiſh no better choice, and think me rarely wed. 

Fair one, all goodneſs that conſiſts in bounty 

Expeteren here, whefe is a Kingly patient® : 

If that thy proſperous and artificial feat ⸗ 8 
n 


di, fir,} Thus the eldeſt quarto. The modern editions 
dir, fir, MALONE; 
1 =—"t not 
App preſence ?] Is ſhe not beautiful in her form? 
9 in X. John : 
Lord of thy preſence; and no land beſide,” 
All the copies read, I think corruptly, 
—18 it nor a goodly preſent 2 MALowe, * 
Fair one, all goodneſs that confifts in bounty 
; — even here wherers a kingly fatient :) The quarts, 
Aeg, reads. 
Fair on, all goodneſs that conſiſts in beadty, &c. 
The editor of the ſecond quarto in 1619, finding this unin- 
Eligible, altered the text, and printed Fair and all good- 
ls, Kc. which renders the — was for- 
wrly written on; and hence they are perpetually confounded 
or ancient dramas. The latter part of the line, which 
n corrupt in all the copies, has been happily amended by 
„ Steexens. MALONE. 
| ſhould think, that inſtead of beauty we ought to read 
5. All the good that conſiſts in beauty ſhe brought' with 
Bit ſhe had reaſon to expect the bounty of her Kingly 
nent, if he proved ſucceſsful in his cure. Indeed Lyſima- 
Adels her ſo afterwards in elearer language. Thie pᷣteſent 
* mltance puts us in mind of what paſſes between' Helena 
79 King, in All's Well that Ends Well. STEEVENS. 
1 that thy profperous am artificial feat, &c.] “ Veni ad 
1 Tazfia;” (ſays Athenagoras), ubi nunc eſt u- 
dior um 
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Can draw him but to anſwer thee in aught, 
Thy ſacred phyſick ſhall receive ſuch pay 
As thy deſires can wiſh. 
Mar. Sir, I will uſe 
My utmoſt {kill in his recovery, provided 
That none but I and my companion-maid 
Be ſuffer'd to come near him. 
Ly/. Come, let us leave her, and the gods make hey 
prof perous ! [Marina fougs | 
by 


diorum tuorum, ut conſoleris dominum na vis in tenebtis ſe- 
dentem; ut prevoces eum exire ad lucem, quia nimis det 
pro con juge et filia ſui ?“ G Romanorum, p. 586. edit, 

The old copy has—artificial ate. For this emendation the 
rt ader is indebted to Dr. Percy, Feat and fare are at this day 
pronounced in Warwfckſhire alike; and ſuch, I have 10 
doubt, was the pronunciation in the time of Queen Ellis. 
beth, Hence the two words were eaſily confounded, 

A paſſage in Meaſure for Meaſure may add ſupport to Dr, 
Percy's very happy emendation: 

- ſn her youth . :- 

++ There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialed, 

Such as. moves men; beſides, ſhe hath a proprrou 
art, 

When ſhe will play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 

And well ſhe can perſuade,” ; 

1 Marina, gg.] This fong (like moſt of thoſe ſung in the 
old plays) has not been — — Perhaps it might have 
been formed on the following lines in G Romanorun, (or 
ſome tranſlation ef it) which Tharſia is there ſaid to hate 
ſung to King Apollonius : ** a 

Per ſcorta [f. heul] gradior, ſed ſcorti conſcia non 

ſum 3 b 6 

Sic ſpinis roſa [f. que] neſcit violarier ullis. 

Corruit et [f. en] raptor gladii ferientis ab ifu ; 

© 'Tradita lenoni non ſum violata pudore. 

% Vulnera ceflaſlent animi, lacrimæque deeſſent, 

© Nulla ergo melior, fi noſcam certa parentes, 

v- Unica regalis generis ſum ſtirpe creata , 
„ Ipſa, jubente Deo, lætari credo aliquando, | 
= Tags f. terge} modo lacrimas, curam diſlolve mo- 

| le ſtam 3 

« Redde polo faciem, mentemque ad ſidera tolle 7 
„Jam (f. Nam] Deus eſt hominum plaſmator, rectbt 

et aucter, A 
Non ſinit has lacrimas caſſo finire labore. 


MaLlovt 
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iz]. Mark'd he your muſick ? 
Il. No, nor look'd on us. 
/ See, ſhe will ſpeak to him. 
Ila Hail, fir! my lord, lend ear. 
Per, Humph! ha! 
Mar. | ama maid, 
My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes, 
pt have been gaz'd on like a comet“: ſhe * 
My bord, that, may be, hath endured a grie 
Might equal yours, if both were juſtly weigh'd. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my ſtate, 
My derivation was from anceſtors 
Who ſtood equivalent with mighty kings: 
Bat time hath rooted out my parentage, 
And to the world and aukward caſualties * 
Bund me in ſervitude.— will deſiſt; 
But there is ſomething glows upon my cheek, 
And whiſpers in mine ear, Go not till he ſpeak. [Afide, 
Hr. My fortunes—parentage—200d parentage— 
To equal mine -was it not thus? What ſay you? 
Mar. I ſaid, my lord, if you did know my parentage, 
You would not do me violence. 
Rr. Ido» . 
Think ſo.—Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 
You are like ſomething, that. What country-woman ? 
lere of theſe ſhores 3 ? 


G 5 Mai; 


Fethat ne er before invited eyes, 
1 But have been gaz'd on like à comet: So, in X. Henry. 


* By being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ſtir,  - 

* But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at.“ 
f MA Lo. 
* —-and aukward caſualties—)] Aukward is adverſe. Our 
* has the ſame epithet in the Second Part of King Hen: 


„And twice by aukward wind f. o England's bank 
F Drove back again.“ STEEvVE « 
} 

Think ſo. —Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 

You are ke Something, that -N Hat country-woman ? 
C Here of theſe ſuores?] This paſlage is fo ſtrangely cor- 
pied in the firſt quarto and all the other copie, that I can- 
Lear tranſeribing it 


Pex. 


"Again, ibidem : 


„En pace aer Juno ;] So, in the Tempeſi: 


154 PERICLES, 


Mar. No, nor of any ſhares : 

Yet I was morrally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per. 1 am great with woe, and ſhall deliver weeging, 
My deareſt wife was like this maid, and ſuch a one 
My danghter might have been: my queen's ſquare 

brows ; 
Her flature to an inch; as wand-like ſtraight; 
As filrer-voiced ; her eyes as jewel-like, 
And cas'd as richly 5 : in pace another Junos 
Who ſtarves the ears ſhe feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more ſhe gives them ſpeech 7. Where do you live? 
| Mar, 


Fer, I do thinke fo, pray you turne your eyes upon me, 
vour like ſomething that, what countrey women heare of 
theſe ſhewes. 

Mar. No nor of any ſhewes, &. 

For the ingenious. emendation,—/Aores, inftead of ewes, 
—{ which is ſo clearly.right, that Lhave not heſitated to in- 
jert it in the text,) as well as the, happy. regulation of the 


whole paſſage, I am indebted to the patron of every literary 


undertaking, my friend the Farl of Charlemont, 
| MALOXF, 
4 Tam great with woe, a» Hall deliver weeprng,) So, in 
. g Richard Il. 
** —Green, thou art the midwife tu my wor, 
And Bolinbroke my ſorrow?s diſmal heir: 
Now hath mv ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
Aud ], a gaſping new deliver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd. | 
MAaLlovt. 


Jer eyes as jewel like, 
An cas'd as richly :) So, in K. Lear: 
| — and, in this hab't, 
Met I mv father with bis bleeding rings, 
Their precious ftones new-loll,” 


© What, with the caſo of eyes? MITLoxE. 


= Higheſt queen of ſtate, 5 
Great Juno comes; 1 know her by her g 
N c MA 10N?, 


Vo flares the ears /he feeds, and makes them hungry, 


The more /he gives them ſpeech.) So, in Antony end C12 | 
Ja, a: 


22 other women cloy 
© The appetites they feed; but ſhe makes oe: 


Wher® 
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Mir, Where Jam but a ſtranger: from the deek 
You may diſcern the place. 

Rr. Where were you bred ? 
And how atchiev'd you! theſe endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe * ? 

Mar. If I ſhould tell my hiſtory, it would ſeem 
Like lies diſdain'd in the reporting. 

Pr. Prythee ſpeak; 
Faſeneſs cannot come from thee, for though look' ſt 
Modeſt as juſtice, and thou ſeem'ſt a palace 
For the crown'd truth to dwell ins: I'll believe rhee, 
And make my ſenſes credit thy relation, 
To points that ſeem impoſſible ; for thou look'ft 
Like one I loy'd indeed: What were thy friends? Bo | 

l | 


Where molt ſhe ſatisfies,” 
Again, in Hamlet: 

As if increaſe of appetite did grow 

„By what it feed on.” MALORN R. 

8 Ard how atchiev'd you theſe endowments, which 

Nu make more rick to owe ?] To owe in ancient language 
10 Pei. So, in Othello: 

L that ſu eet fleep 

That thou o yeſterday.“ 6 

he meaning of we compliment is: —Theſe endowments, 

boxever valuable in themſelves, are heightened by being in 
jour pollefſion. They acquire additional grace from their 
diner, Thus alſo one of IImon's flatterers : 

Vou mend the jewel by the wearing it. 


; STEEVENS, 
— —— a palace | 
Fir tie crown'd truth to dwell in:] It is obſervable that 
" poet, when he means to repreſent any quality of the 
mind as eminently perfect, furniſnes the imaginary being 
- he perſonifies, with a crown. Thus, in the 114th 
2 Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 
| Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ?” 
an nis zych Sonnet: | ; 
: For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
7 Orany of theſe all, or all, or more, 
he , Enitled in thy parts do crowned fit,—,” 
an, in Romeo and Juliet: 
„Upon his brow ſhame is aſhamed to ſit. 
For 'tis a throne, where honour may be cru 'A, 
dole monarch of the univerſalearth.” 


Apain 


ere 


MALONE, 


| 
| 
| 


neſs diſorming Calamity, and preventing her 


156 PERICLES, 
Didft thou not ſay ©, when I did puſh thee back, 
(Which was when I perceiv'd thee,) that thou cam 
From good deſcending ? 

Mar. So indeedI did: 

Per. Report thy parentage. FT think thou ſaid'ſt, 
Thou hadft been toſs'd from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought'ſt thy griefs might equal mine, 
If both were open'd, 

Mar. Some ſuch thing indeed 
I ſaid, and ſaid no more but what my thoughts 
Did warrant me was likely. | 

Per. Tell thy ftory ; 
If thine conlider'd prove the thouſandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have ſuffered like a girl 2: yer thou doſt look 
Like, Patience, gazing on kings' graves, and ſmiling 
Extremity out of act“. What were thy friends ? , 

a | of 


Dai thou not ſay, ] All the copies read-- Di4/ thou ni! 
ſtay. It was evidently a falſe print in the firſt edition. 
CIR, MALoOxNE, 
* Some ſuch thing indeed] For the inſertion of the ward 
inred, I am accountable, MAaLoxsE. 
2 — thou art han, and I . 
Have /ufjer'd like a girl ] So, in Macbeth: 
If rrembling I 1nhibit thee, proteſt me 
The baby of a girl.“ MALONE. x | 
lite Patience, gazing on kings' gruves,)] So, in Twelfii 
N: ; 
rl She ſat, ike Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.“ 
Again, in The Rape of Tucrece, 1594 : a 
** -Onward to Troy with the blunt fwains he gces; 


So mild, that Patience ſeem'd to /corn fit wors. 
| | MALONE, 


* 


, /nHns ; 4 
Fxtremity out of a.) By her beauty and nN. 
wp-lifted ſword. So, in & Henry IV. P. II. 
And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm, 
{© That was uprear'd to execution.” 


E xtremity (though not perſonified as here) is in like mar- 


tei uſed in King Lear, for the utmoſt of human uttering 
another, 
Jo amplify too much, would make much more, 
1. And top extremity,” MALONE. 
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Wow loſt thou them ?? -Thy name, my moſt kind 
virgin ? 


Recount, I do beſeech thee ; come, fit by me“. 
Mar, My name is Marina. 
Py; O, lam mock'd, 
zud thou by ſome incenſed god ſent hither, 
Ty make the world to laugh at me. h 
Mar, Patience, good ſir, or here Pl! ceaſe. 
Pr. Nay, I'll be patient; thou little know'ſt 
Hoy thou doſt ſtartle me, to call thyſelf 
Marina, | 
Mar. The name was given me by one 
That had ſome power; my father, and a king. 
Ps, How! a king's daughter, and call'd Marina ?- 
Mar, You ſaid you would believe me ; but, not to be 
4troubler of your peace 5, I will end here. ; 
hr. But are you fleſh and blood? Have you a work- 
ing pulſe, 
And are no fairy-motion 7 ? Well, ſpeak on. 
Where 


s How loft thou them ?— Thy name, my mo kind virgin? 
Recount, I do beſeech thee ;, come, it by me.] All the co» 
pes read—How loſt thou thy name, my moſt kind virgin, 
recount, xe. But Marina had not ſaid any thing about her 
tame, She had indeed told the king, that Time had root- 
6 out her parentage, and to the world and aukward caſual- 
us bound ner in. ſervitude :''—Pericles, therefore, naturally 
ts her, by what accident ſhe had loſt her friends ; and at the 
lame time defires to kvow her name, Marina anſwers his 
at queſtion ficit, and then proceeds to tell her hiſtory, The 
lſertion of the word them, which 1 ſuppoſe to have been 
mitted by the negligence of the compoſitor, renders the 
Whole cl:ar,—The metre of the line, which was before de- 
ive, and Marina's anſwer, both ſupport the conjectural 
Racing of the text, MALONE. 
Ea troubler of your peace,] Thus the earkeſt quarto. So 
WK, Richard ny pee, . 
Aud then hurl down their indignation 
„„ On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace.” 
Tz folios and the modern editions read—a. trouble of your 
hace. MALONE. | 
' But are qu fleſh ant Blood? Have you a working pulſe, 
Au are no fairy mation ?] In the old copy this paſlage is 
Bexlibiret ; ' 
But. 


158 PERICLE'S 


Where were you born? and wherefore call'd Marina, 
Mar. Call'd Marina, for I was born at ſea. 
Per. At ea? who was thy mother; 
| Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king; 
Who died the very minute I was born 7, 
As my good nurſe Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver'd weeping. 
Per. O, ſtop Tas a little ! 
This is the rareſt dream that e'er dull ſleep 
Did mock fad fools withal : this cannot be 
My I buried. [Afide.]) Well :—where were you 
re 
Tu hear you no more, to the bottom of your ſtory, 
And never interrupt you. 
Mar. You'll ſcarce believe me; 'twere beſt I did gire 
oer 8. . 


— 22 — 2 003 


© 


> wi 


Per, 


But are you fleſhiand' blood? 
Have you a working pulſe, and are no fairy? 
Motion well ſpeak on, &c, 
The preſent regulation was ſuggefied by Mr, Maſon, Mr, 
Steevens would read, 
and are no fairy? 
No motion ?— | 
i. e. no puppet dreſs'd up to deceive me: So, in the Tu- 
Gentlemen of Verona : | 
+ Oh excellent motion oh exceeding puppet?” 


M x1 0vD, 

This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus: f 

Have you a working pulſe? and are no fairy-motim? 

That is, “ Have you really life in you, or are you merely 
a-- puppet formed by enchantment; the work of fairies?” 
The-reading of the old copy cannot be right, for faines were 
ſuppoſed to be animated beings; and to have working pulſes, 
as well as men, Maso. ; 

Who died the very minute I whs born,] Either the con- 
ſtruction is My mother, who died the very minute ] was 
born, was the daughter of a king, —or we ought to read 

She-died the very minute, &c. STEEVENS. 

The word wery 1 have inſerted to complete the metre. 

Mx LONF. 

* You'il ſcarce believe me; here ke I did give er.) en 
the old copies read You corn, believe me, &c. The reply 
of Pericles induces me to think the author wrote : 

You'll ſcarce believe me; 'twere beſt, &c. b 

Pericles had ex prelſed no /corn in the preceding ſpeech, i 


4 
ky 


n 
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Py, I will believe you by the ſyllable 8 

Of what you ſhall deliver. Vet, give me leave: 

How came you in theſe parts? where were you bred ? 
Mar. The king, m 4 father, did in Tharſus leave me; 

Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 

Did ſeek to murther me: and having woo'd 


A villain to attempt it, whom having drawn to do't 9, 
A crew 


on the eontrary, great complacency and attention. So alſo, 
before ; | 
Pr'ythee ſpeak: 
Falſeneſs cannot come from tnee— 
Ii believe thee, &c, 
The falſe prints in this play are ſo numerous, that the great- 
> latitude muſt be allowed to conjecture, MALONE. 
[ think we ſhould read: 
You _ believing me; (or, belief in me) 'twere beſt, 
. 
ud this is authoriſed by Pericles' reply: I will believe 
you,” —, | 
Marina regards the ſpeech of Pericles as exprefliv= of /or7, 
becauſe he has juſt told her that what ſhe has ſaid ig -e 
rareſt dream; alluring; her at the ſame time that ſhe cant 
te his daughter, He deſires her indeed to advance in her 
fory; but has not yet declared that he will believe it. It is 
ſr this reaſon that ſhe ſtyles his behaviour contemptuous. 
STEEVENS, 
The words, This is the rare dream, &ec. are not addrefled 
tb Marina, but ſpoken aſide. MALONE. 
f Ivill believe you by the ſyVable; &] i. e. I will believe 
eery word you ſay, So, in Macbeth ec 
To the laſt M llable of. recorded time.“ 
Again, in A/Ps Well That Ends Well : 
* To the utmoſt llable of your worthineſs.” 
STEEVEXS, 
whom hawing drawn to do't,] This mode of phraſeo- 
87, though now obſolete, was common in Shakſpeare's 
ve, So. in The Tempeſt : 
Some ſood we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, (wvAo being then-appointed 
. Naſter of this deſign) did give us,” &. 
"pa, in the inter's Tale: 
5 This your ſon-in-law, 
And ſun unto the king, (whom heavens directing,) 
_ * J-troth-plight to your. daughter.” 
Ven the former edition of this play was printed, I irga- 
bea tue Original copy printed in 1609, read - having 
drawn 


160 P ERICL E S, 
A crew of Pirates came and reſcued me; 
Brought me to Mitylene. But good fir, whither 


| 
[| 
| 

| 


Will you have me? Why do ye weep ? It may be, Ar 
You think me an impoſtor; no, good faith; M 
| I am the daughter to king Pericles, il 
| If good king Pericles be. 
| Per, Ho, Helicanus ! 11 
| Hel. Calls my lord ? 
| Per. Thou art a grave and noble connfellor, Ti 
| Moſt wiſe in general; tell me, if thou canſt, Tl 
| What this maid is, or what is like to be, T 
| That thus hath made me weep ? 
| Hel. ILknow not; but 
| Here is the regent, fir, of Mitylene - 0 
| Speaks nobly of her. y 
| Ly/. She never would tell 3 
Her parentage ; being demanded that, l \ 
She would fit ſtill and weep. ! 
Fer. O Helicanus, ſtrike me, honour'd fir; 
Give me a gaſh, put me to preſent pain; \ 
Left this great ſea of joys ruſhing upon me, y 
| O'er-bear the ſhores of my mortality, 
| And drown me with their ſweetneſs 1. O, come hither, 
| Thou that beger'ſt him that did thee beget ; 
Thou that waſt born at ſea, buried at Tharſus, 
And found at ſea again! O Helicanus,, , 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods, as loud 
| As thunder threatens us: This is Marina.— 
| What was thy mother's name ? tell me but that, | 
For truth can never be confirm'd enough, , L 
Though doubts did ever ſleep *. 1 ; 
| 6. 
l 


drawn to do't, not obſerving the mark of abbreviation over 
the letter o, (who) which ſhews the word intended was 
whom, MALONE, 
i Anddrawn me with their ſweetneſs.) We meet a kindred 
thought in the Merchant of Venice : . 
O love, be moderate, _ thy ecſtaſy, 
In meaſure rain thy joy, ſcant this exceſs, 
© feel too much thy blefling ; make it lels, 
For fear | ſurfeit,” MALONE. ; 
2 Though doutts did ever fleep.] i. e. in plain language. 
though mthing ever happened to awake a /cruple or doubt c 
ce ning your veracity, STEEVE NS, 
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Ii, Firſt, fir, I pray, what is your title? 
ir. Dy | 
bo Pericles of Tyre; but tell me now. | 
My drown'd queen's name; (as in the reſt you ſaid, | 
Thou haſt been god-like perfect ;) the heir of king- 
doms, 1 
lad a mother like to Pericles, thy father *, 
Jr. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 
To fay, my mother's name was Thaila ? 
Thaifa was my mother, who did end 
The minute I began “. 
Pr, Now, bleſſing on thee, riſe; thou art my 
child. | 
Gize me freſh garments. Mine own Helicanus, 
Ge is not dead at Tharſus, as ſhe ſhould have been, 
I/ ſavage Cleon : ſhe ſhall tell thee all 
When — ſnalt kneel, and juſtify in knowledge 
theis thy very princeſs. — Who is this ? 
tl, Sir, 'tis the governour of Mitylene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy ſtate, 
Did come to be you. 
fr. I émbrace you. 


Give 


tie heir of kingdoms, 
And a mother ihe to Pericles, thy father.) The old copy 


And another like to Pericles thy father, 

There can be no doubt that there is here a groſs corruption, 
The correction which I have made, affords an eaſy ſenſe, 
The mother of Marina was the heir of kingdoms, and in 
that reſpect reſembled Pericles, 

believe the ſame errour has happened in Hamlet, where in 
At V. ſc, ii, we find—** Is't not poſſible to underſtand in an- 
ther tongue 2” inſtead of which I believe the poet wrote, 
Ib t poſſible not to underſtand in a mother tongue? 

This errour actually happened in the firlt edition ef Sir 
Francis Bacon's leſſay on The Advancement on Learning, B. 
I. 5. 50, 4to. 1608: —by the art of grammar, whereof 
* ule in another tongue is ſmall ; in a foreign tongue more.“ 
ade table of Errata we are defired to read—a- mother 
Wgue, MALONE, A 

Thaiſa was my mother, who did end a 

The inute I began.) So, in The Winter's Tale: 
Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 
Vive me that hand of yours to kiſs.” 


—— 


MALONE, 


162 FERICLES, 


* Give me my robes, I am wild in my beholding. 
O heavens bleſs my girl! But hark, what mufick!« 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O'er, point by points, for yet he ſeems to doubt 1, 
How e you are my daughter. But what muſick 
Hel. My lord, 1 — none. 
Per. None? | 
The muſick of the ſpheres : liſt, my Marina. 
Ly/. It is not good to croſs him; give him way, 
Per. Rareſt ſounds ! do ye not hear? 
Ly/. Muſick ? My lord, I hear 
Fer. Moſt heavenly muſick: 
It nips me unto liſt'ning, and thick ſlumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes; let me reſt ®, [He fe, 
I A pillow for his head; ſo leave him all, 
[The Curtain before the Pavilion of Pericles it ch 
| Well, my companion-ftiends, if this but anſwer to 
My juſt belief, PI} well remember you's, 
Ex LYSINAchuvt, Hic, Mating, 
| SCENE 


u. hark, what mch - 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him—Thus the earliel 


uarto, 

Phe quarto, 1619, and all the ſubſequent editions read, 
But hark, what muſick's this Helicanus ? my 
Marina, &e. MAaLoNE,. 

CE O'er, point by point, —) 80, in Gower : 
« Fro pynt to paynt all ſhe hym tolde 
That ſhe hath long in herte holde, 
« And never durſt make hir mone 
«© But only to this lorde allone.” MaLONE. 
7 —for yet he ſeems to doubt, ] The old copies read—for ytt 
he ſeems to dat. It was evidently a miſprint. robe 


& M heavenly mufick': 

I nips me unto liſt' ning, and thick ſlumber 

Hangs, &c.] So, in Lowe's Labour's Loft : j 
Makes heaven drow/y with the harmony. 

85, in N. Henry . P. II. . 

„Let there be no noiſe made, N friends, 
« Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 
« Will whiſper muſick ro my weary ſpirit. 


* 


9 Well, my eompanion- friends, if this but anſwer l 
My juft belief, TH avelt remember you.) Thele lines f 
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SCENE II. 


Ne ſane. PrRICLES on deck leg; Diana appearing 
to him as in a wvifion. 


Dia, My temple ſtands in Epheſus * ; hie thee 
thither, 


And do upon mine altar ſacrifice, 
'There, 


Wong to Marina, She has been for ſome time ſilent, and 
Pericles having now fallen into. a ſlumber, ſhe naturally turns 
0 her companion, and aſſures her, that if ſhe has in truth 
fund her royal father, (as ſhe has good reaſon to believe) 
he ſhall partake of her proſperity, It appears from. a former 
ſheech in which the ſame prale is uſed, that a lady had en- 
ered with Marina 

Sir, I will uſe 

4 My utmoſt ſkill in his recovery; provided 

That none but I and my companion-maid 

ge ſuffer'd to come near bim.“ 

L would therefore read in the paffage now before us, 

„Well, my companion-friend—— 

l the text here be right, we might read in the former in- 
ne- my companion-Mmai lr. — In the preceding part of this 
lane it has been particularly mentioned, that Marina was 
wan her fellpw maids upon the leafy ſhelter, &c. 

There is nothing in theſe lines that appropriates them to 
Hümzchus; nor any particular reaſon why he. ſhould be 
nuifcent to his friends becauſe Pericles has found his daugh- 
* On the other hand, this recollection of her lowly com- 
pon is perfectly ſuitable to the amiable character of Ma- 
Wm, MalLoxE, . 

3 ly temple lands in Epheſus ;] This viſion is formed on 
t following paſſage in Gower : 

The hie God, which wolde hym kepe, 

: When that this-kynge was fait aſlepe, 

: By nightes tyme he hath hym bede 

: To ſayle unto another ſtede 

Jo Epheſum he bad hym dra we, 

And as it was that ty me lawe, 


764  P'ERICLES, * 


There, when my maiden prieſts are met together, 

Before the people all 

Reveal how thou at ſea didft loſe thy wife: 

To mourn thy croſſes, with thy. daughter's call, 

And give them repetition to the life 2, 

Or perform my bidding, or thou liv'ſt in woe: 

Do't, and he happy“: by my ſilver bow 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [Diana diſapperrr, 
Per. Celeſtial Dian, goddeſs argentine 3, 

I will obey thee ! Helicanus ! ; 


» 
Emer LYSIMAchus, HELicanus, and Marin, 


Hel. Sir. 


Per. My purpoſe was for Tharſus, there to firike 
The inhoſpitable Cleon ; but I am 


For other ſervice firſt: toward Epheſus F 
urn 


© He ſhall do there hys ſacrifice, 

* And cke he bad in all wiſe; 

+ That in the temple, among/# all, 

* His fortune, as it is hefalle, 

' Touchyng his doughter and his wife, 

* He /hall be knowe upon his life,” MALONE, 

2 And give them repetition to the life.] The old copies reads 
to the /ike, For the emendation, , which the rhyme confirms, 
the reader is indebted to Lord Charlemont. Give them te- 
petition to the life,” means, as he obſeryes, © Repeat your 
misfortunes ſo feelingly and ſo exactly, that the language of 
your narration may intimate to the life the tranſactions you 
relate,” So, in Cymbeline : 

1 The younger brother, Cad wall, 
Strikes ſiſe into my ſpeech” | . 

In A. Midſummer Night's Dream, theſe words are agai 

ec nfounded, for in the old copies we there find; _ 
Two of the firſt, /ife coats in heraldry,” &. _ 
Ma L0NP, 

9 i | ſupplied, 

195 be'happy :] The word be I have ſupp . 

3 —go4defſe argentine, ] That is, regent of the ier mos 

So, in the Rape of Lucrece : 2 

„Were Tarquin night, as heis but night's child, 
© The /ftver-/hining queen he would diſtais. * 

* In the chemical phraſe, (as, Lord Charlemont obſerves ö 
me,) a language well underſtood when this play was _ 
Euna or Diana means Aver, as Sol does gold,” MAL0%* 
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Turn our blown ſails ; eftſoons P'Il tell thee why.— 
&all we refrefh us, fir, upon your ſhore, [to Lyſim, 
knd give you gold for ſuch proviſion | 
As our intents will need? 
Ly. Sir, 8 
With all my heart; and when you come aſhore, 
] have another ſuit “. 
gr. You ſhall prevail, 
Were it to woo my daughter ; for it ſeems 
You have been noble towards her. | 
Ly. Sir, lend me your arm. | | 
Fir, Come, my Marina. [Exeunt, 


Enter Gow ER, before the Temple of Diana at Epheſus, 


Gow. Now our ſands are almoſt run; 
More a little, and then dumb ;. 
This, as my laſt boon, give me 5, 
(For ſuch kindneſs muſt relieve me,) 
That you aptly will ſuppoſe, 
What pageantry, what feats, what ſhows, 
| | What 


 —I have an9ther ſuit.) The old copies read—T have ano- 
wer eight, But the anſwer of Pericles ſhews clearly that 
they are corrupt, The ſenſe requires ſome word ſynonymous 
requeſt, I therefore read, —I have another /uf, 80, in 
A. Henry VIII. | 
I have a /uzf which you muſt not deny me.“ 
MALo NE. 
I have another ſieight.] i. e. another contrivance. He 
ether means, that he intends ſome farther entertainment for 
Pericles, or that he has a deſign relative to Marina. 
STEEVENS, 
More a little, and then dumb. ] Permit me to add a few 
words more, and then I ſhall be filent. The old copies have 
wn; in which way 1 have obſerved in ancient books the 
nord dumb was occaſionally ſpelt, Thus in The Metamor- 
Muſic of Pigmalion's Image, by J. Marſton, 1598 
* Look how the peeviſh papiſts crouch and kneel 
To ſome dum idoll with their offering.“ 
ere are many as imperfe& rhymes in this play, as that 
if the preſent couplet. So, in a former chorus, moons and 
mn. Again, at the end of this, /oon and doom. Mr. 
"ie reacs—More a little, and then done, MALONE. 
Tis, as my laſt boon, give me,] The word as, which is 
9 found in the old copies, was ſupplied by Mr, Steevens, 
% Complete the metre, MALONE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for the pleaſures we have afforded you in the courſe of the ply. 


166 PERICLES, 


What minſtrelſy, and pretty din, 
The regent 5 5 in Mitylin, 

To greet the king. So he has thriv d, 
That he is promis'd to be wiv'd 

To fair Marina ; but in no wiſe, 

Till he had done his ſacrifice 7, 

As Dian bade : whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all con fo urd 
In feather'd briefneſs ſails are fill'd, 
And wiſhes fall out as they're will'd. 
At Epheſus, the temple ſee, 

Our king, and all his company. 

That he can hither come fo ſoon, 

Is by your fancy's thankful doom s. [Exit 


9 


7 Till he had done his ſacriſice,] That is, till Prricls tal 
done his ſacrifice. MALONE. 

s The interem, pray you, all confound,] So, in K. Heng) 
: : 


© — Myſelf have play'd 


** The interim, by remembering you 'tis paſt, 
To confound, here ſignifies, to conſume, So, in K. Hey 
V. P.4. 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
** Exchanging hardiment with great Glendower, 


MA L0N8, 
9 That he can hither come fo ſoon, 

Is by your fancy's thankful doom.] As ſoon and dion art 
not rhimes, exadly correſponding, I would rather read, 
thankful Goon. Ea 

Thankful boon may ſignify—the licence you grant us in return 


S XY TE”g9 I © - MK. a= 


So before iu this Chorus: 
This as my laſt boon give me. STEEVENS. 
We had ſimilar rhymes before: 

if king Pericles 

Come not home in twice fix -10ans, 

He, obedient to their doors, 

Will take the crown, Ad co 
1 have, therefore, not diſturbed the reading of the old cop)- 


Malo. 


SCENE 
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SCENE HL 


Ie Temple of Diana at Epheſus ; TuaisA landing near 
the altar, as high priefteſs ; a number of wirgins on each 
ſhe; Canton and ther inhabitants of Epheſus ar- 
tending. 


fur PeacLes, with his train; Lys1macnus, Halicauus, 
MARINA, and a lady. 


br. Hail Dian! to perform thy juſt caramaand, 
[here confeſs myſelf the king of Tyre; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed * 
A Pentapolis, the fair Thaiſa. 
&: {a in child-bed died ſhe, but brought forth 
\ maid-child call'd Marina; who, O goddeſs, 
Wears yet thy ſilver livery 2. She at Tharſus 
Was nurs d with Cleon; whom at fourteen years 
tl ought to murder: but her better ſtars 
Sought her to Mitylene; gainſt whoſe ſhore 
laing, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, 
tere, by her own moſt clear remembrance, ſhe 
llade known herſelf my daughter. 
Tai, Voice and favour !=— 

You 


' Wis, frighted from my country, did wed—] Country 
il be confidered — triſyllable, So entrance, ſemblance, 
a! many others, MALo Ns. 
who, 0 Goddeſs, - 
Wears yet thy ſil ver livery. ] i. e. her white robe of inno- 
=, as being yet under the protection of the goddeſs of 
ty, Lb RCY, 
uin Shakſpeare's Lover's Complaint: 
1 There my white fole of chaſtity I daft.” 
c nad the ſame expreſſion before: : : in 
One twelve moons more ſhe'll wear Diana's livery.” 
MALONE« 


158 PpERICLEõS, 


You are, you are O royal Pericles ! [re fois 

Pen. hat means the woman“? ſhe dies! help 
gentlemen |! 

Cer. Noble fir, | 
If you have told Diana's altar true, 
This is your wife. 

Fer. Reverend appearer, no; 
I threw her.o'er-board with theſe very arms. 
Cer, Upon this coaft, I warrant you. 

Per. Tis moſt certain, | 

Cer. Look to the lady 4 ;>O, ſhe's but oer. joy 
Early in bluſtring morn s this lady was 
Thrown upon this ſhore. I op'd the coffin, 
Found there rich jewels's ; recover'd her, and plac'd he 
Here in Diana's temple”. | 

Per. May we fee them? | 

Cer. Great fir, they ſhall be brought you to my houle, 
W hither I invite you?. Look, Thaiſa is 
Recovered, | 

T 


3 You are, % are — 0 royal Pericles—)] The ſimilitud 
between this ſeene, and the difcovery in the laſt act of 7 
Winter's Tale, will, I ſuppoſe, ſirike every reader. 

* What means the woman 2] This reading was furvilk 
by the ſecond quarto. The firſt reads— What means tl 
mum? MALORNE. 

4 Look to the lady;] When lady Macbeth pretends ! 
ſwoon, on hearing the account of Duncan's murder, '! 
ſame exclamation is uſed, Theſe words belong, I believs 
to Pericles, MALON R. | 

Ss Early in blu/?'ring morn—)] The author, perhaps, Wi9's 

Early one bluſt'ring morn—, MALONE. F 

Found there rich jewels ;] The ſecond quarts, the fa 
lios, and Mr. Rowe, read,—theſe jewels, Pericless nl 
queſtion ſhews that f could. not be the poet's word, Ut 
true reading is found in the firſt quarto. It ſhould be remen 
bered, that Cerimon delivered theſe jewels to Thaiſa, (belon 
ſhe left his houſe) in whoſe cuſtody they afterwards 0 
7 Here in Diana's temple.] The ſame ſituation ccc 
again in The Comedy of Errors, where A.geon lol hs Up 
at ſea, 40 21 her at laſt in a par wal STEBVENs. 

8 —they /hall be brought you to my houſe, 

Liter I invite you.) T his circùmſtance bears way 
ſemblance to the meeting of Leontes and Herm!one. | | 
office of Cerimon is not unlike that of Paulina in the N. 
Tale. STEEVENS, 


= 


90 
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Tia. O, let me look ! : 
be be none of mine, my ſanity 
Will to my ſenſe ? bend no licentious ear, 
Bat curb it, ſpite of ſeeing. O, my lord, 
Are you not Pericles ? Like him you ſpake, 
Like him you are : Did you not name a tempeſt, 
A birth, and death? 

xr. The voice of dead Thaiſa! 

Thai, That Thaiſa am I, ſuppoſed dead, 
And drown'd 1. 

Pr, Immortal Dian! 

Thai, Now I know you better. 
When we with tears parted conn, 20 


The king, my father, gave you ſuch a ring? 
e king, MY gore F (hes 1 55 


br. This, this: no more, you gods! your preſent 
kindneſs | 
Makes my paſt miſeries ſport ? : You ſhall do well, 
That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be ſeen 3. O come, be buried 
Vol. VI. 3 A ſecond 


ile, 


9 —t1 mp ſenſe—] Senſe is here uſed for ſenſual paſſion. 
v allo in Mea/ure for Meaſure and in Hamlet, MA LON E. 
i —{uppoſed dead, 

An! drown'd.) Suppoſed dead, and that my death was 
I crowning, M ALONE. 

t This, this: no more, you 29ds ! your preſent kintneſs 

Mates my paſt-miſertes ſport :] So, in K. Lear: 

lt is a chance that does redeem all ſorrows, 
That ever I have felt.” MALONE. 
' —— 

Melt, an! no more be ſeen.] This is a ſentiment which 
Nulſpe ure never fails to introduce on occaſions fimilar to 
alt prelent, So, in Or Ace: "x 

— If it were now to die, 

lierte now to be moſt happy, &c. 

Nur, in The IV inter Tale: 
© Tf1 might die within this baur, I have liv'd 

„ Todie when I defire.” MaLoxE, 

At, ant no more be ſeen ] So, in one of the Pſalms—- 
| V ſpare me a little that I may recover my ſtrength, before 


Igo hen 
Pune, and be u more ſeen,” STEEVE NS. 


170 PERICL Es, 


A ſecond time within theſe arms 2. 
Mar. My heart 
Leaps to be gone into my mother's boſom, 
| [Fneels 10 Thaiſa. 
Per. Look, who kneels here! Fleſh of my feet 
Thaiſa ; ; 
Thy burden at the ſea, and call'd Marina, 
For ſhe was yielded there. 
Thai. Bleſt, and mine own: * ! 
Isel. Hail, madam, and my queen 
Thai, I know you not. 
Per. 7 — have heard me ſay, when I did ſly from 
re, 
I left behind an ancient ſubſtitute. 
Can you remember what call'd the man ? 
I have nam'd him-ofr. | 
Thai. Twas Helicanus then. 
Fer. Still confirmation: 
Fmbrace him, dear Thaiſa; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were found; 
How poſlibly preferv'd ; and whom to thank, 
Beſides the gods, for this great miracle. 
Thai. Lord Cerimon, my lord ; this man, through 
whom 
The gods have ſhewn their power; that can from fitlt 
To la reſolve you 
Per. Reverend fir, the gods 
Can have no mortal officer more like 
A god than you. Will you deliver how 


This dead queen re-lives ? 


Cer, 


O come, be Buri! 
A ſccond time within theſe arms.) So, 
Tale : 


in The Winter's 


„% Not like a corſe; or if—not to be Hurd, 

* But quick, and in mine arms,” MALONE., 

Bl, and mine own! So, in The Winter's Tale: 

2 —— Tell me, mime own, wy 

+ Where haſt thou been preſerv'd ? Where live: 
How found _ 

* 'Thy father's court?” MALONE, 


PRINCE OF TYRE. _ 
C. I will, my lord. 
pzech you, firſt go with me to my houſe, 


Where ſhall be ſhewn you all was found with her , 
How ſhe came plac'd here in the temple ; 
Xo needful thing omitted. 
Pr. Pure Diana! 
[bleſs thee * for thy viſion, and will offer 
Nioht-oblations to thee. Thaiſa, this prince, 
The fair-betrothed of your daughter“, ſhall 
Marry her at Pentapolis 5. And now, 
This ornament, that makes me look fo diſmal, 
Will, my lov'd Marina, clip to form; 
And what this fourteen years no razor 2 pid 
To grace thy marriage-day, I'll beautify ©. 
* F H 2 : Thai. * 


the-] For the inſertion of the perſonal pronoun 
Lam reſpavſible, MALO NE. 

The fair-betrothed—] i. e. fairly contraded, honourably 
Whnced, STERVE NS. 

Haiſa, this prince, 

The farr-betrothed of your daughter, ſhall 

Marry her at Pentapolis.] So, in the laſt ſcene of Tie 
Firs Tals, L2ontes informs Paulina, 

his your ſon-in-law, 

And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens directing) 

„ troth-phg ht to your daughter,” MALONE. 
An now, 

Tas ornament, that makes me look fo diſmal, 

Will 1, my hv'd Marina, clip to form; 

Anl what this fourteen years no razor touch. 

 Tograce thy marriage-day,' Til beautify.) $0, in Much 
45 Avout Nothing: * —the barber's man hath already 
ke) with him; and the old ornament of his cheek hath al. 
alr Kuff'd tennis balls.” 

tit autho: has here followed Gower, or G Romany- 


i 


— this a vowe to God 1 make, 

That I ſhall never for hir ſake 

M berde for no likynge ſhave, 

© Hill it befalle that I have 

A In convenable time ot age 

Boſette ir unto mariage.” Conf. Amanti. 
The 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
. 


log PERICLES, 


Thai, Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit 
Sir, that my father's dead. N 
Fer. Heavens make a ſtar of him! Vet there, my 
queen, 
We'll celebrate their nuptials, and ourſelves 
Will in that kingdom ſpend our following days; 
Cur fon and daughter ſhall in Tyrus reign. 
Lord Cerimon, we do our longing ſtay, 
To hear the reſt untold. —Sir, lead the way d. [Exe 


- Frter GowER. 


Cow. In Antioch, and his daughter s, you hae 
heard 
Of monſtrous luſt the due and juſt reward: 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, ſeen 
(Although aflail'd with fortune fierce and keen,) 
Virtue preſerv'd from fell deſtruction's blaſt, < 


The word / in the firſt line, and the words—my bv'd Ma- 
ina in the ſecond, which both the ſenſe and metre require, 
] have ſupplied. MaALoOXE, 

Tie author is in this place guilty of a flight inadvertency. 
Tt was but a ſhort time before, when Pericles arrived at 
"Tharſus, and heard of his daughter's death, that he made a 
vo never to waſh his face, or cut his hair, MASON, 

7 Sir, lead the away.] Dr. Johnſon has juſtly objected to 
the lame and impotent concluſion of the ſecond part of A. 
Herry IF. © Come, will you hence?“ The concluding line 
of The Winter's Tale furniſhes us with one equally abrupt, 
and nearly reſembling the preſent:—** Haſtily lead ana. 
This paſlage will juſtify the correction of the old copy non 
made. It reads—Sir, lead the way, MALONE. 

s In Antich, and his daughter, —] The old copies read 
In A tinchus and his daughter, &, The correction was ſuge 
getted by Mr. Steevens. So, (as he obſerves,) in Shakl- 
peare's other plays, France for the king of France, Moro 
for me king of Morocco,” &, MALOSE, 
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Led on by heaven, and crown'd with joy at laſt *. 

In Helicanus may you well deſery 

A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty : 

jn reverend Cerimon there well appears, 

The worth that learned charity aye wears. 

For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 

Had ſpread their curſed deed, and honour'd name 

Of Pericles, to rage the city turn ; 

That him and his they in his palace burn. 

The gods for murder ſeemed fo content 

To puniſh them; although not done, but meant 

80, on your patience evermore attending, | 

New joy wait on you! here our play has ending 3. 
[Exit GoweR. 


Virlue preſery'd from fell deflrudtion's blaſt, 

Led on by heaven, and crown'd with joy at laft:) All the 
es are here, | think, manifeſtly cor rupt.— They read, 
Virtue preferr'd from fell deſtruction's blaſt— 

The groſs and numerous errors of even the moſt accurate 
eopy of this play, will, it is hoped, juſtify the liberty that 
has been taken on this and ſome other occaſions, 

It would be difficult to produce from the works of Shakſ- 
pzare many couplets more ſpirited and harmonious than 
ths, MaLONE, 

and honnur'd name—)] The firſt and ſecond quar'-o 
read=the honour'd name. The reading of the text, which 
appears to me more intelligible, is that of the fotio- 1664, 
The city is here uſed for the collective body of the citizens, 

| MaLonwr; 

2 To puniſh them, although not done, but meant.) The de- 
ſetive metre of this line in the old copy, induces me to think 
that the word them, which | have ſupplied, was omitted by 
the careleſſneſs of the printer. MALONE. 

3 The fragment of the MS. Poem, mentioned in the pre- 
lminary obſervations, has ſuffered ſo much by time, as to 
be ſcarcely legible, The parchment on which it is written 
having been converted into the cover of a book, for which 
purpoſe its edges were cut off, ſume words are entirely loſt. 
However, from the following concluding lines the reader 


my be enabled to form a judgment with reſpec to the age 


this piece 


.. . « thys 


174 PERICLES, « 


- + + + + « thys was tranſlatyd almoſt at englo 

- + +» + + to the makers ſtat tak ſich a me 

. + + . have y take hys bedys on hond and ſayd try 
patr. noſtr, and crede 

Thomas & vicary y underſtonde at wymborne wyrſte 
in that ſtede ; 

12 y thouzte zou have wryte hit is nouzt work 
to be knowe 

- . that wole the ſothe ywyte go thider and me yl 
the ſchewe. 

On the ſubject of Pericles Lillo formed a tragedy of three 
acts, which was firſt repreſented in the year 1738. 

To a former edition of this play were ſubjoined two dif 
ſertations; one written by Mr, Steevens, the other by ne, 
In the latter I urged ſuch arguments as then appeared to we 
to have weight, to prove that it was the entire work of Shakſ. 
peare, and one of his earlieſt compoſitions, Mr, Steeyens on 
the other hand maintained, that it was originally the produc« 
tion of ſome elder playwright, and afterwards improved by 
dur poet, whoſe hand was acknowledged to be viſible in many 
ſcenes throughout the play, On a review of the various ar- 
guments which each of us produced in favour of his on 
hypotheſis, Lam now convinced that the theory of Mr, Sies 
vens was right, and have no difficulty in acknosledging wy 
on to be erroneous. F 

This play was entered on the Stationer's books, together 
with Antony and Cleopatra, in tbe year 1608, by Edward 
B'ount, a bookſeller of eminence, and one of the publiſhers 
of the firlt folio edition of his works, It was printed with 
Shakſpeare's name in the title page, in his life-time ; but 
this circumſtance proves nothing; becauſe by the bf 
of bookſellers other pieces were alſo aſcribed to him in his 
Ufe-time, of which he indubitably wrote not a line, Nor is 
it neceſſary to urge in ſupport of its genuineneſs, that at a 
fubſequent period it was aſcribed to him by ſeveral drama- 
tick wiiters, I wiſh not to rely on any circumſtance of that 
ind; becauſe in all queſtions of this natu:e, internal ei- 

dence is the beſt that can be produced, and to every perſon 
intimately acquainted with our poet's writings, muſt me 
b pr 


— J 


—ſ 


* The letters in the Italick character were ſupplied by the, 
conjecture of the late Mr. Tyrwhitt, who very obligingly en. 
amined this ancient fragment, and furniſked me with the 
above extract. | 


ITVELFTH-NIGHT: 


OR, 


WHAT YOU WILL. 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Orfino, Duke of Illyria. 
Sbaftian, a young gentleman, brother to Viola, 


Antonio, a /ea-captain, friend ta Sebaſtian, 
4 ſca-captain, friend to Viola. 
_— Gentlemen attending on the Duke, 


& Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia. 
Andrew Ague-cheek. 
Malrolio, fexward to Olivia. 


Fabian, 2 
bun ſervants to Olivia. 


Olivia, a rich counteſs, 
Viola, in love with the Duke. 
Maria, Olivia's woman. 


Attendants. 


lids, Prieft, Sailors, Officers, Muſicians, and othey » 


ICENE, acity in Illyria; and the ſea-coalt near it: 


TWELFTH NIGHT: 


WHAT YOU. WEL Ls 


ACT IL SCENE I. 
A Room in the Duke's Palace. 
Enter Duke, Cu x lo, and Lords; Muficians attending. 


Duke, If muſick be the food of love, play on, 
Give meexceſs of it; that, ſurfeiting, 


The 


There is great reaſon to believe, that the ſerious part of 
this comedy is founded on ſome old tranſlation of the ſeventh 
hiſtory in the fourth volume of Belkfore/f's Hiftorres 
Tragiques, It appears from the books of the Stationers” 
Company, July 15, 1596, that there was a verſion of ** — 2 
womes des cent Hi/toires Tragigues, partie extraictes des actes 
des Romains, et autres, &c,”” Belleforeſt took the ſtory as 
uual from Bandello, The comick ſcenes appear to have 
been entirely the production of Shakſpeare. Ben Jonſon, 
vdo takes every opportunity to find fault with Shakſpeare, 
kems to ridicule the conduct of Twe/fth-Night in his Every 
Man out of his Humour, at the end of Act III. ſc. vi. where 

makes Mitis ſay, That the argument of his comedy 
night have been of ſome other nature, as of a:duke to be 
in love with a counteſs, and that counteſs to be in love with 
the duke's ſon, and the ſon in love with the lady's waiting- 
maid: ſome ſuch cre/ſs wooing, with a.clown to their ſerving- 


741, better than be thus neas. and familiarly allied to the 
ume.“ STzEVENS, | | 


F ſuppoſe 


182 TWELFTH-NIGHT: 0R 


The appetite may ſicken, and ſo die. 
That Gin again it had a dying fall: 
©, it came o'er my ear like the ſweet ſouth, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour *.—Enough ; no more; 
Tis not ſo ſweet now, as it was before, 
O ſpirit of love, how quick and freſh art thou! 
That, notwithſtanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the fea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch ſoever 3, 
But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute! fo full of ſhapes is fancy, 
That it alone is high fantaſtical +. 

Cur. Will vou go hunt, my lord? 

Duke, What, Curio? 

Cur. The hart. 

Duke, Why, ſo I do, the nobleſt that I have: 

O, whe 


I ſuppoſe this comedy to have been written in 1614, | 
however the foregoing paſſage was levelled at Twelfth Night 
my ſpeculation falls to the ground, See Au Attempt to of 
certain the order of Shakſpeare's plays. MALONE, 

2 ©, it came ver my ear like the ſweet ſouth, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, : 
Stealing, and giving odour.) Milton, in his Farad 
1%, b. iv. has very ſucceſsfully introduced the ſame image; 
o now gentle gales, _ 
„ Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
„ Thoſe balmy - nm f 

The old copy reads - ſweet ſound, which Mr. Rowe chan 
ed into wind, and Mr. Pope as STEEVENS. 

Here Shakſpeare makes the ſouth ſteal odour from th 
violet. In his ggth Sonnet, the violet is made the thief: 

* The forward violet thus did Lchide: y 

„Sweet thief; whence didſt thou ſteal thy ſweet! 
_ 1 breath? MALONE 

If not from my love's breat \LONE.. 

3. Of aulat validity and. pitch ſoever,] Validity is here uſ 
For value, MALONE. 5 a 

4 That it ahne is high-fantaſtical.] High fan th 
no more than fanta/tical to the height. So, in Ali's We 
ends Well — on _ 

. i2h-repented blames : L 
* Die —— pardon me.“ STEE VERS de aj 
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9, when my eyes did ſee Olivia firſt, | 

* "ra purg'd the air of peſtilence; 

That inan was J turn'd into a hart 5; 

ind my deſires, like fell and cruel hounds, 

Fer ſince purſue me. How now ? what news from her? 


Enter VALENTINE. 


Vu, So pleaſe my lord, I might not be admitted, 
But from her hand-maid do return this anſwer : 
The element irſelf, till ſeven years heat 5, 


Shall 


Nat inflant was I turn'd into a fart ;] This image evi- 
fently alludes to the ſtory of Acteon, by which Shakſpeare 
tems to think men cautioned againſt too great familiarity 
itt forbidden beauty. Acteon, who ſaw Diana-naked, and 
mas torn in pieces by his hounds, repreſents a man, who in- 
ulging his eyes, or his imagination, with the view of a wo- 
man that he cannot gain, has his heart torn with inceffant 
longing, An interpretation far more elegant and natural 
an that of Sir Francis Bacon, who, in his Wi/dom of the 
Ariente, ſuppoſes this ſtory to warn us againſt enquirthg into 
ite ſecrets of princes, by ſhewing, that thoſe who know that 
which for reaſons of ſtate is to be concealed, will be detected 
ud deſtroyed by their own ſervants, JOHNSON, 
Our author had here undoubtedly Daniel's fifth Sonnet in 
us thoughts : 
* Whilſt youth and. error led my wand'ring mind, 

And ſette my thoughts in heedles waies to range, 
* All unau ares, a goddeſſe chaſte I finde, 

(Diana like) to worke my ſuddaine change. 
For her no ſooner had mine eye bewraid, 

But with diſdaine to ſee mee in that place, 
Wirth faireſt hand the ſweet unkindeſt mail 
Caſts water- cold diſdaine upon my face. 
Mich tur nd my ſport into a hart's deſpaire, 

* Which /till is chac'd, -while I have any breath, 
y mine own thoughts, ſette on me ky my faire ; 

My thoughts, like hounds, purſue me to my death, 
© Thoſe-that I foſter'd of mine oe accord, 
Are made. by her to murder thus theyr lord.” 
Delia and Roſamond, augmented, 16mo, "Is g4. 
the lame obſervation: has been made by an anonymous 
* Malone, | . 
Le element itſelf, till ſeven years heat,] Heat ſor heate-t. 
+, Ull it ſhall have been warmed by ſeven evolutions 
Fe lun, ſhall not, &c, So, in King Fohn : 7 

: © 
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editor of the ſecond folio, who in many initances appears 


Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 
Bur, like a cloiftreſs, ſhe will veiled walk; 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine : all this, to ſeaſon 
A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep freſh, 
And —_— in her ſad remembrance. ; 

| Duke, O, ſhe, that hath a heart of that fine frams 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, l 
How will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaſt“ 
Hath kill'd the flock of all affections s elſe 

That live in her! when liver, brain, and heart, 
Theſe ſovereign thrones, are all ſupply'd, and filbd, 
(Her ſweet perfections ?,) with one ſelf-king 11 
Away before me to ſweet beds of flowers; 
Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopy'd with bowers, 


[Ex 


The iron of itſelf, though feat red hot. 
Again, in Macbeth : 
„And this report 
Hath ſo exaſperate the king—,” MaALoxt. 
7 How wall fbe love, when the rich golden ſhaft—) 8 
Milton, Par. L, B. tv : 
Here Love his golden /bafts employs—, MATON 
5 —the flock of all affe&ions—So, in Sidney's Arcadia: 
has the Fock of unſpeakable virtues.” 
| STEEVEN 
Her ſweet per ſectiont,.— Liver, brain, and heart, ate ad 
mitted in poetry as the reſidence of paſſions, judgment, an 
ſentiments, Theſe are what. Shakſpeare calls, ker fect | 
ſect ions, though he has not very clearly expreſſed what | 
might deſign to have ſaid, STEEVE Ns. 
1 —with one ſelf-king /] Thus the original copy. II 


— ay 1 — — MH) 2 oo tx» 


kave been equally. ignorant of our author's language 1 
metre, — — king; a reading, which all the ſul 
ſequent editors have adopted. The verſe is not defect 
Per fections is here uſed as a quadriſyllable. So, in a ſubl 
quent ſcene: | 
« Methinks I feel this youth's perfedions—.” 
Self-king means ſeliſame king; one of the ſame king. 


in Xing Richard II: 
oh — that /e/f-rnould: that faſhioned thet, 
Made him a man,” MALONE. 


= 


— 
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SCENE II. 


The Sea-coaft. 
Enter V10La2, Captain, and Sailors, 


Yo. What country, friends, is this? 

Cap, This is Illyria, lady. 

Vo. And what ſhould 1 do in Illyria? 

My brother he is in Elyſium, 

perchance, he is not drown'd :==W hat think you, ſailors? 

Cap. It is perchance, that you yourſelf were ſav'd. 

io, O my poor brother | and ſo, -perchance, may 

he be, | 

Cap. True, madam : and, to comfort you with 
chance, | ; 

Aſure yourſelf, after our ſhip did ſplit, 

When you, and this poor number ſaved with you ?, 

Hung on our driving boat, I ſaw your brother, | 

Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf | | 

(Courage and. hope both teaching him the practice) 

To a ſtrong maſt, that liv'd upon the ſea ; 

Were, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 

[aw him hold acquaintance with the waves, 

90 long as I could the. | 

Vo, For ſaying ſo, there's gold: 

Mine own eſcape unfoldeth to my hope, 

Whereto thy ſpeech ſerves for authority, 

The like of him. Know'ſt thou this country ? 

Cap. Ay, madam, well: for I was bred and born, 

Notthree hours travel from this very place. 

V1, Who governs here? 

Cap. 


* Enter Viola,] Viola is the name of a lady in the fifth 
book of Gower de Confeſſione Amantis. STEEVENS. 

and this poor number ſav/d with you,] The old copy 
' and tho/e poor number—, For the preſent emendation 
am anſwerable. The ſailors who were ſaved, enter with 
ſe captain, MALONE, 


| 
| 
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For but a month ago I went from hence; 
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Cap. A noble duke in nature, as in name“ 

Viz, What is his name ? 

Cap. Orſino. 

Vio. Orſino ! I have heard my father name him 
He was a bachelor then. 

Cap. And ſo is now, or was fo very late: 


And then 'twas freſh in murmur, (as, you know, 
What great ones do, the leſs will -prattle of,) 
'That he did ſeek the love of fair Olivia. 

Vio. What's ſhe? a 

Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 
That dy'd ſome twelve- month ſince; then leaving het 
In the protection of his ſon, her brother, 
Who thorly alſo dy'd: for whoſe dear love, 
They ſay, ſhe hath abjur'd the ſight 


And com of men, 
Vio. * * I ſerv'd that lady ; 
And might not be deliver d to the world, 
Till I had made mine own occaſion mellow, 
What my eſtate is 5 ! 
Cap. That were hard to compaſs ; 
Becauſe ſhe will admit no kind of ſuit, 
No, not the duke's. | 
Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, aw 
And though that nature with a'beauteous wall 
Doth oft cloſe in pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe, thou haſt a mint that ſuits 
With this thy fair and outward-CharaRter. 
I pray thee, and I'll pay thee bounteoully, 
Conceal me what I am ; and be my ai 


For ſuch diſguiſe as, haply, ſhall become 


A noble dyke in nature, at in name.) I know not wheth( 
the nobility of the name is compriſed in duke, or in Or fin 
which is, I think, the name of a great Italian wa 1 

5 And might not be deliver'd to the world, &c.] *. 
might not be mage publick to the world, with regard to , 
Hate of my birth on fortune, till I have gained 4 7e 

ortunity for my deſign. 
l Viola ſeems bs hve formed a very deep delign zul e 
little premeditation : ſhe is thrown by ſhip wreck 1 aloe 
known coaſt, hears that the prince is a batch?lor, and te 

ſupplant the lady whom he courts, JOHN N. 
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The form of my intent. I'll ſerve this duke 
Thou ſhall prefent me as an eunuch to him,“ 
I may be worth thy pains; for I can fing, 
And ſpeak to him in many, ſorts of muſick. 
That will allow me very worth his ſervice 7. 
What elſe may hap, to time I will commit, 
Only ſhape thou thy ſilence to my wit. 
Cap. Be you his eunuch, and your mute Fl! be: 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſee ! 
Fo, Ithank thee : Lead me an. [Exeunt. 


SCENE. III. 


A Rom in Olivia's Houſe, 
Emer Sir Tony Betcu, and Maia, 


irT1, What a plague means my niece, to take the 
death 


IA ſerve this duke;) Viola is an excellent ſchemer, 
wer at a loſs ; if ſhe cannot ſerve the lady, ſhe will ſerve 
le duke, JOU NSON, 

' Thou /halt freſent me as an eunuch 10 him,) When the 
patice of caſtration (which originated certainly in the eaſt) 
" firſt adopted, ſolely for the purpoſe of improving the 
vice, I have not been able to learn; The firſt regular opera, 
dr. Burney obſerves to me, was performed at Florence in 
99; © till about 1635 muſical dramas were only performed 
K2lonally in the places of princes, and conſequently before 
lat time eunuchs could not abound, The firſt eunueh that 
4 ſuffered to ſing in the Pope's chapel was in the year 

early however as 1604, eunuchs are mentioned by one 

dar poet's contemporaries, as excelling in finging : 
Yes, I can ſing, fool, if you'll bear the burthen; and 
an play upon inſtruments ſcurvily, as gentlemen do, O that 

Ih been gelded! 1 ſhould then have been a fat fool for a 
Guber, 4 Jqueaking fool for a tavern, and a private fool for 

tte ladies,” The Malcontent, by J. Marſton, 1604. 

: ; 1 MALo NE. 
be 15 will allow me-] To allow is to approve, So, in 

PF 


if your ſweet ſway 
Alloy obedience''—, STEEVENS, 


| 
| 
| 
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death of her brother thus? I am ſure, 
to life 8, Pl 
Mar. By my troth, Sir Toby, you muſt come 
earlier o'nights; your couſin, my lady, takes gre 
exceptions to your ill hours. 
Sir To. hy, let her except before excepted”. 
Mar. Ay, but you muſt confine yourſelf within thy 
modeſt limits of order. | 
Sir To. Confine? Tl confine myſelf. no finer than l 
am: theſe clothes are good enough to drink in, and f 
be theſe boots too; an they be not, let them hang them 
ſelves in their own ftraps. 
Mar. That quaffing and drinking will undo you: 
I heard my lady talk of it yeſterday ; and of a foolif 
knight, that you brought in one night here, to bt 
her wooer, 
Sir To. Who? Sir Andrew Ague-cheek ? 
Mar. Ay, he. | 
Sir To. He's as tall a man i as any's in Illyria, 
May. What's that to the purpoſe ? 
Sir To, Why, he hasthree thouſand ducats a yea 
Mar. Ay, but he'll have but a year in all theſe ducats 
he's a very fool, and a prodigal. | | 
Sir To. Fie, that you'll ſay ſo! he plays o'th'viol 
de-gambo ?, and ſpeaks three or four languages word ſo 
word without book, and hath all the good gifts of n 
ture, 


carz's an enemy 


8 —care's an enemy to life.) Alluding to the old proverb 
Care will kill a cat, STEEVE NS, 
9 —let her except before excepted.) A ludicrous uſe of th 
formal /aw-fhraſe, FARMER. 
It is the uſual language of leaſes ; © To have and to hol 
the ſaid demiſed premiſes &c. with their and every of the 
rights, members &c. (except before excepted).” MALO 
7 —as tall a man—) Tall means out, courageous. | 
STEEVENS 
2 —wiol-de-gambo,)] The viol de gambo ſeems, in our 3 
thor's time, to have been a very faſhionable comp agar} 
The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606, it is mentioned, wit 
proper derivation; 
Her wiol-de-gambo is her beſt content, 


6 * nt.“ 
For 'twixt her legs ſhe holds her _ aw 
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. He hath, indeed, almoſt natural 3 : for, be- 
#5 that he's a fool, he's a great quarreller; and, but 
inn he hath a gift of a coward to allay the guſt he hath 
a quarrelling, tis thought among the prudent, he 
ould quickly have the gift of a grave. 

ST, By this hand, they are ſcoundrels, and ſub- 
tors, that ſay ſo of lim. Who are they? 

lr. They that add moreover, he's drunk nightly 
in your company. 

fr To, With drinking healths to my niece; III 
tink to her, as long as there's a paſſage in my throat, 
nd drink in Illyria : He's a coward, and a coyſtril +, 
hat will not drink to my niece, till his brains turn o'the 
we like a pariſh tops. What, wench? Caſtiliano 
go ; for here comes Sir Andrew Ague-face. 2 

| ner 


3 He hath, indeed, —almoſt natural:] Mr. Upton propoſes 
v regulate this paſſage differently? 

He hath indeed, all, mat natural. MALO NR. 

+ and a coyſtril.] A cri is a paltry groom, only fit to 
arry arms, but not to uſe them, So, in Holinſhed's De- 
{ription of England, Vol. I. p. 16z: Cofterels or bearers of 
the arms of barons, or knights: Vol. III. p. 272.— “ women, 
lkckies, and coiſterels are conſidered as the unwarlike atten- 
lants on an army.” For its etymology, ſee cou/tille and 
filler in Cotgrave's Dictionary. ToLLE r. 

A coyfirel or coy/tril is properly the ſervant of a man at 
ms, or life - guard of a prince. Each of the life-guards of 
Henry VIII. had a coyſtrel that attended upon him, Hence 
it came to ſignify a low mean man, MALONE, 

ute à pariſh-top.] This is one of the cuſtoms now laid 
ade. A large top was formerly kept in every village, to be 
viupped in froſty weather, that the peaſants might be kept 
vam by exerciſe, and out of miſchief, while they could not 
Wk, STEEVENS, 


Jo ſleep like a tun top,“ is a proverbial expreſſion. A 


ad makes a ſmooth humming noiſe. BLACKSTONE. 

* —Cattiliano ww/20 ;] We ſhould read—wolto. In Engliſh, 

pt on your Caſfilian countenance ; that is, your grave, 10- 

mn looks, WARBURTON. 

lmeet with the word Ca/titian and Caftilians in ſeveral of 

tie old comedies, It is difficult to aſſign any peculiar pro- 

ety to it, unleſs it was adopted immediately after the de- 

fat of the Armada, and became a cant term capriciouſly 

"pelſive of jollity or contempt, The 19%, in the — SJ 
| ver 


p is ſaid 70 Jeep, when it turns round with great velocity, 


| 
: 
} 
| 
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Enter Sir Ax DRE Acve-cures. 


Sir And, Sir Toby Belch? how now, Sir Toby 
BPelch ? 
Sir To. Sweet ſir Andrew! 
Sir And. Bleſs you, fair ſhrew. 
Mar. And you too, fir. 
Sir To. Accoſt, fir Andrew, accoſt 7, 
Sir And. What's that? 
Sir To. My niece's chamber-maid. 
Sir And. Good miſtreſs Accoſt, J deſire better gc- 
quaintance. | 
Mar. My name is Mary, fir. 
Sir And, Good Mrs. Mary Accoft,- 
Sir To, You miſtake, knight: accoſt, is, front her, 
board her *, woo her, aſſail her. 
8 He 


Nives of Windſor, calls Caius a Caftilian-king Urinal; and 
in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, one of the characters ſays, 
„Ha! my Caſfilian dialogues!” In an old comedy called 
1 cok about you, 1600, it is joined with another toper's excla- 
mation very frequent in+Shakſpeare : 
And Krvo will he ery, and Caffiletoo,” 
So again, in Hevwood's Few of Malta, 1633 : 
„Hey, Rivo Caſtitiano, man's a man.“ 
| STEEVENS, 
7 Accoſt, /r Andrew, accoſt.] To accof, had a ſignifca- 
tion in our author's time that the word now ſeems to have 
loſt. In the ſecond part of The Ergli/h Dictionary, by M. 
C. 1655, in which the reader who is deſirous of a more fe- 
fined and elegant ſpeech,” is furniſhed with Ard words, 
to draw near,“ is explained thus: To accof, approprt- 
ate, appropinquate.” See alſo Cotgrave's Dict. in v. acco/tr: 
MALONE. 
s —hoard her,] Dr. Johnſon obſerves in his Dictionary, 
that one of the ſenſes of to board is, to attack, or make the 
firſt attempt upon a perſon ;—aborder quelqu'un. In the com- 
mon French Dictionaries, aborder une femme, is Ham- 
lated ** to board a woman, to pick her up.“ To my 
it is explained by Dr. Johnſon, is evidently derived as J 
Steevens has obſerved, from the original naval _ Y 
author is frequent in this uſe of the word, © 1 r * 
had hoarded me,” ſays Beatrice; and Mrs. Page ue 
lame expreſſion, Again, in Alls well that ends well : p 


«4 2 , , uth. 
And boarded her in the wanton way of * 16 
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% 4rd, By my troth, I would not undertake her 
this company. Is that the meaning of accoſt ? 
Wer. Fare you well, gentlemen. 
To. An thou let part fo, fir Andrew, would thou 
ich never draw ſwordagain. 
ir And. An you part ſo, miſtreſs, I would I might 
ger draw ſword again; Fair lady, do you think you 
ne fools in hand? | | 
lr. have not you by the hand. 
r And. Marry, bat you ſhall have; and here's 
py hand, ; 
Ur Now, fir, thought is free: I pray you, bring 
wr hand to the butrery-bar, and let it drink. 
i And. Wherefore, ſweet heart? what's your me- 
pphor ? 
Us I's dry, fir ?. 
i And. Why, I think ſo; I am not ſuch an aſs, 
el can keep my hand dry.“ But what's your jeſt ? 
Mer. A dry jeſt, fir. 
i And. Are you full of them? 
Mer, Ay, fir; I have them at my fingers ends: 
ary, now I ler go your hand, I am barren. 

[Exit MARIA. 
70, O knight, thou lack'ſt' a cup of canary ; 
hen did I ſee thee ſo put down? 
ir 4nd, Never in your life, I think; unleſs you ſee 
ary put me down: Methinks, ſometimes 1 have no 
re wit than a chriſtian, or an ordinary man has: 
«lama great eater of beef, and, I believe; that does 
m to my wit. 
. No queſtion. 


Sir 


d, fir.) She may intend to infinuate, that it is not 
liners hand, a moiſt hand being vulgarly accounted a ſign 
u amorous conſtitution, JOH NSON, 

lhe Chief Juſtice in the ſecond part of K. Henry VV. enu- 
as a dry hand among the characteriſticks of debility and 
i „Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, Charmian ſays: 
if an oily palm be not a fruitful prog noſtication, I can- 
Mcratch mine ear.“ Theſe paſlages ſerve to confirm Dr. 
Al's ſuppoſition, STEEVENS. 

1 am not ſuck an aſs, but I can keep my hand dry. ] I ſup- 
e dr Andrew means, that he is not ſuch a fool but that 
en keep himſelf out of the water, MALONE. 


4 
1 
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Sir And. An I thought that, I'd forſwear it, I 


ride home to-morrow, fir Toby. 

Sir To. Pourquoy, my dear knight? 

Sir And. What is pourguoy ? do, or not do? I woul 
I had beſtowed that time in the tongues, that l havein 
fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting: O, had 1 buf 
low'd the arts ! 

g Sir To, Then hadſt thou had an excellent head d 
air. | 

Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair? 

Sir To. Paſt queſtion ; for thou ſeeſt, it will not cu 
by nature *. 

Sir. And. But it becomes me well enough, does t not 

Sir To. Excellent! it hangs like flax on a diſtaff 
and I hope to ſee a houſewife take thee between be 
legs, and ſpin it off. 

Sir And. Faith, I'll home to-morrow, fir Toby 
your niece will not be ſeen; or, if ſhe be, it's four tt 
one ſhe'll none of me: the count. himſelf, here hard 
by, woes her. 

Sir To. She'll none o'the count ; ſhe'll not matc 
above her degree, neither in eftare, years, nor wit, 
have heard her ſwear it. Tut, there's life in't, man. 

Sir And. I'll ſtay. a month longer. I am a ſello 
o'the ſtrangeſt mind the world; I delight in maſque 
and revels ſometimes altogether. 

Sir To. Art thou good at theſe kick-ſhaws, knight? 

Sir And. As any man in Illyria, whatſoever he be 
under the degree of my betters ; and yer I will not com 
pare with an old man ?, | 

Sir To. What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight 

Sir And. *Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Sir To. And can cut the mutton to't. 

Sir And. And, I think, 1 have the back-trick, ſimp 
as ſtrong as any man in Illyria. , 


cc” DB © w- 


it will not curl by nature.] The old copy reads C0 
my nature. Ihe emendation is Mr, 'Theobald's. MaLlovNf 

2 —and t I will not compare with an old man.] Ag 
cheek, though willing enough to arrogate to himſelf ſuch e 
perience as is commonly the acquiſition of age, is yet care! 
to-exempt his perſon - Sem. being compared with its bod! 
weakneſs. In ſhort, he would ſay with Falſtaff," 14 
old in nothing but my under/tanding,” SIE EVEN. 
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„. Wherefore are theſe things hid ? wherefore 
ke theſe gifts a curtain before them; are they like to 
ake duſt, Iike miſtreſs Malls picture 3 ? oy doſt thou 
got go to church in a galliard, and come home in a 


want? My very walk _—_ be a jig; I would not 


| Yor. VI. fo 
; —miſreſs Mall's picture ?] The real name of the woman 
«hom | ſuppoſe to have been meant by Sir Toby, was Mary 
7:44, The appellation by which ſhe was generally known, 
was Ma/l Cut purſe, She was at once an hermephrodite, a 
offitute, a bawd, a bully, a thief, a receiver of ſtolen 
wods, Kc. Ke. On the books of the itationers Company, 
Auguſt 1610, is entered “ A booke called the Madde 
Yancks of Merry Mall of the Bankſide, with her walks in 
us apparel, and to what purpoſe. Written by John Day.“ 
Middle:on and Decker wrote a comedy, of which ſhe is the 
eroine, The title of this piece is— Te Roaring Girl, or, 
Mall Cut-purſe; as it hath been lately acted on the Fortune 
ſtage, by the prince his players, 1611, The frontiſpiece to 
contains a full length of her in man's clothes, ſmoaking 
whacco, As this extraordinary perſonage appears to have 
wrtaken of both ſexes, the curtair which Sir Toby mentions, 
wuli not have been unneceſſarily drawn before ſuch a pidture 
i her as might have been exhibited in an age, of which 
tether too much delicacy or decency was the characteriſtick. 
STERVENS, 
In our author's time, I believe, curtains were frequently 
hung before pictures of any value. So, in Webſter's Vittoria 
urombona, 1612 : 
yet but draw the curtain; — now to your picture.“ 
Mary Frith was born in 1584, and died in 1659.— In a 
Mi. letter in the Britiſh Muſeum, from John Chamberlain 
bMr, Carleton, dated February 11, 1611—12, the following 
count is given of this woman's doing penance : This latt 
day Mol! Cizt-purſe, a notorious baggage, that uſed to go 
amen's apparel, and challenged the field of diverſe gallants, 
"3 brought to the ſame place, [St. Paul's Crofs,] where ſhe 
zept bitterly, and ſeemed very penitent; but it is fince 
Gubted ſhe was maudlin drunk, being diſcovered to have 
ipel'd of three quaits of ſack, before ſhe came to her pe- 
"ance, She had the daintieft preacher or ghoſtly father that 
"rl ſaw in the pulpit, one Radcliffe of Brazen-noſe College 
nUtord, a liketier man to have led the fevels in ſome inn 


Agud " Ourt, than to be where he was. But the beſt is, he did 
ao V creme badly, and ſo wearied the audience that the beſt part 
* ent axar, and the reſt tarried rather to Year Moll Cut-pricfe 
w Wim,” MaLoxF, 


at, a 4 


— — re 
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ſo much as make water, but in a ſink- a- pace. Whey 
doſt thou mean? is it a world to hide virtues in? I did 
think, by the excellent conſtitution of thy leg, it was 
torm'd under the ſtar of a galliard. 

Sir And. Ay, tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent well 
in a flame-coluvur'd ſtock 5. Shall we ſet about forme 
revels ? 

Sir To. What ſhall we do elſe? were we not born 
under Taurus ? 

Hr And. Taurus? that's ſides and heart 6. 

S'r To. No, fir; it is legs and thighs. Let me fee 
thee caper : ha! higher: ha, ha !—excellent! [Exeun. 


SCENE IV. 


A Room in the Duke's Palace. 


Frter VALENTINE, and Viol in man's (luthes, 
( 


Val. If the duke continues theſe favours towards you, 
Cefarto, you are like to be much advanced; he hath 
enown you but three days, and already you are no 
itranger. 

io. You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in queſtion the continuance of his love: 
Is he inconftant, fir, in his favours ? 


Jul. No, believe me. 
Enter 


4 —a /ink-a-pace.) i. e. a cinque-pace ;, the name of a 
dance, that meaſures whereof are regulated by the number 
five, The word occurs elſewhere in our author. 

SIX J. HAWKINS, 

s flame colour'd flock.) The old copy reads—a dam d c9- 
/our'd flock. Stockings were in Shakſpeare's time called focks, 
So, in Fack Drum's Entertainment, 1601 : 5 

« —or would my filk /ock ſhould loſe his gloſs elſe. 
STEEVENS, 
The emendation was made by Mr. Pope, MALONE. | 

s Taurus? that's des and heart.) Alluding to the _ 
aſtrology {till preſerved in almanacks, which refers the = 
tions of particular 2 of the body, to the predominan: 
of particular conſtellations, JoH xSON, 
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Enter Duke, Cu io, and Attendants, 


7%. I thank you. Here comes the count. 
Dyke, Who ſaw Ceſario, ho? 
Ju. On your attendance, my lord; here. 
Duke. Stand you a-while aloof.—Ceſario, 
Thou know'R no leſs but all; I have unclaſp'd 
To thee the book even of my ſecret ſoul : 
Therefore, good youth, addreſs thy gait unto her; 
Be not deny'd acceſs, ſtand at her doors, 
And tell them, there thy fixed foor ſhall grow, 
Till thou have audience. 
Vn. Sure, my noble lord, 
If ſhe be ſo abandon'd to her ſorrow 
kit is ſpoke, {he never will admit me. 
Dale. Be clamorons, and leap all civil bounds, 
Ruber than make unprofited return. 
Lia. Say, 1 do ſpeak with her my lords What then * 
Duke, O, then, unfold the rafilon of my love, 
\rprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith. : 
|: thal! become thee well to act my woes; 
She will attend it better in thy youth. 
Than in a nuncio's of more grave aſpect. 
77. 1 think nat fo, my lord. 
Date. Dear lad, believe it; 
For they ſhall yet belie thy happy years, 
That ſay, thou art a man: Diana's lip 
bt more ſmooth, and ruhious ; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill, and found, 
nd all is ſemblative a woman's part 7. 
| know, thy conſtellation is right apt 
tr this affair :==Some four, or five, attend him; 
All, if you will; for I myſelf am beſt, 
When leaft in company: - Proſper well in this, 
Andthou {hall live as reely as thy lord, 
10 call his fortunes thine. 
u. Vildo my beſt, 
12 To 


3 3 : : 
ac mans part.) That is, thy proper part in a play 
-4 yoman's, Women werethen perſonated by bovs. 
Joh Ss. 
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To woo your lady: — yet, [afide.] a barrful firife ? 
Who-&er | woo, myſelf would be his wife. Exe. 


SCENE V. 


A Room in Olivia's Houſe. 
Enter Max1a and Clown, 


Mar. Nay, either tell me where thou haft been, or 
I will not open my lips, ſo wide as a briſtle may enter, 
in way of bs excuſe ; my lady will hang thee for thy 
abſence. 

Clo. Let her hang me: he, that is well hang d in 
mis world, needs to fear no colours s. 
| Mar. Make that good. 
| (lv. He ſhall ſee none to fear. 
| Mar. A good lenten anſwer “: I can tell thee where 
that ſaying was born, of, I-fear no colours. 

Clo. Where, good miſtreſs Mary? 
Mar. In the wars; and that may you be bold to ſay 
is your foolery. | 
| Clo, Well, God give them wiſdom, that have it 
| and thoſe that are fools, let them uſe their talents. 
| Mar. Vet you will be hang'd, for being fo long 
abſent ; or, to be turn'd away 2, is not that as good as 
a hanging to you ? : 

Clo. Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage; 
and, for turning away, let ſummer bear it out“. 


2 ; 5 impediments, 
® —a barrful rife!) i. e. a conteſt full of i ert, 
fear no colours.] This expreſſion frequently occurs in 
| the old plays. STEEVENS. 1 
| 1 —lenten anſwer :] A lean; or as we now call it, 2 40 
anſwer. JOHNSON, | ; 
2 OO be turn'd away,] The editor of the ſecond folio 


omitted the word fo, in which he has been followed by al 0 
| the ſubſequent editors, MALONE, . f 
| and, for turning away, let ſummer bear it out.) Its 5 


to grow negꝰ 


| common for unſettled and vagrant ſerving-men, ligent tc 
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tar. You are reſolute then? 

Ch, Not ſo neither; but Lam reſolved on two points, 

Mar. That, if one break “, the other will hold; or, 
f both break, your gaſkins fall. | 

Ch. Apt, in good faith; very apt! Well, go thy 
way ; if fir Toby would leave drinking, thou wert as 
witty a piece of Eve's fleſh as any in-Jlyria. | 

Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o' that; here comes 
my lady: make your excuſe wiſely, you were beft. 

[ Exit; 


Enter Ou1via and MALVOLIO. 


Ch. Wit, and't be thy will, put me into good fooling ! 
Thoſe wits, that think they have thee, do very oft 
prove fools z and I, that am ſure | lack thee, may paſs 
hr a wiſe man: For what ſays Quinapalus ? Better a 
witty fool, than a fooliſh wit“. God bleſs thee, lady 1 

Oli, Take the fool —_ | 

Ch, Do you not hear fellows ? take away the lady. 

Oli, Go to, you're a de fool ; I'l no more of you 
beſides, p_ grow diſhoneRt, | 

Ch, Two faults, Madonna 5, that drink and good 
counſel will amend : for give the dry fool drink, then 
u the fool not dry j bid'the-diſhoneft man mend him- 
ſelf, if he mend, he is no longer diſhoneſt ; if he can 
nt, let the butcher mend him: Any thing, that's 
mended, is but putch'd “: virtue, that tranſgreſſes, is 

| but 


gent of their buſineſs towards ſummer; and the ſenſe of the 
pallage is; If I am turned away, the advantages of the ap- 
froaching ſummer will bear out, or ſupport all the inconveni- 
ences of diſmiſſion; for 1 ſhall find empliyment in every fell, 
an lodging under every eage. STEEBVENS, | | 
ene break,) Points were laces with metal tags, by 
which the trunk-hofe, or breeches, were faſtened to the 
2 MaLone, 
Better à witty fool than a fooliſh wit.) Hall, in his 

Chronicle, ſpeaking of the death nd More, ſays, 

that he knows not whether to call him a f60/i/Þ abe man, 
a wiſe ſ101i/Þ man,” Jountov. 

$ Madonna,] Ital. miſtreſs dame, So, La Madonna, by 
my of pre-eminence, the Bleſſed Virgin. STEEVENS. 
5 22 thing, that's mended, is Fur patched :] Alluding 

þatch'4 or parcicoloured garment of the fool. 

MALoONE. 
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but patch'd with fin; and fin, that amends, is but 
patch'd with virtue : If that this ſimple ſyllogiſm will 
ſerve, ©; if it will not, What remedy ? As there is 
no true cuckold but calamity, ſo beauty's a flower ;— 
the lady bade take away the fool ; therefore, 1 lay again, 
take her away. 

Oli, Sir, I bade them take away you. 

Clo, Miſpriſion in the higheſt degree !—Lady, Cu- 
cullus non facit monae/hum ; that's as much as to ſay, I wear 
not motley in my brain. Good Madonna, give me 
leave to prove you a fool. 

Oli. Can you do it? 

Cho. Dexteriouſly, good Madonna. 

Oli. Make your proof. 

Cie. I muſt catechize you for it, Madonna; Good 
my mouſe of virtue, anſwer me. 

Oli. Well, fir, for want of other idleneſs, I'll bide 
your. proof. | 

Ch. Good Madonpa, why mourn'ft thou? 

Oli, Good fool, for my brother's death. 

Ch. I think, his ſoul is in hell, Madonna, 

Oli. 1 know his ſoul is in heaven, fool. 

Ch. The more fool you, Madonna, to mourn for 
your brother's ſoul being in heaven— Take away the 
tool, gentlemen. 

Oli, What think you of this fool, Malvolio ? doth 
he not mend ? | 
Mal. Yes; and ſhall do, till the pangs of death 
ſhake him : Infirmity, that decays the wiſe, doth ever 
make the better fool. : 

Clo. God ſend you, fir, a ſpeedy infirmity, for the 
better increaſing your folly ! Sir Toby will be ſworn, 
that I am no fox ; but he will not paſs his word for two- 
pence that you are no foo]. A 

Oli. How ſay you to that, Malvolo? 

Mal. Imaryel your ladyſhip takes delight in ſuch : 
barren raſcal ; I ſaw him put down the other day with 
an ordinary Hol, that he has no more brain than a ware 
Look you now, he's out of his guard already ; * 

ou laugh and miniſter occaſion to him, he is gagg 1 
Te I rake theſe wiſe men, that Ro. ſo at thele | 
ſet kind of fools, no better than the fools' zanies. 

Oli. O, you are ſick of ſelt-love, Malvolio, ant 


taſte with a diſemper'd appetite : to be generous, _ 
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ls, and of free diſpoſition, is to take thoſe things for 


tird-bolrs, that you deem cannon bullets: There is no 
1.nder in an allow'd fool, though he do nothing but 
rail ; nor no railing in a known diſcreet man, though 


he do nothing but reprove. : 
Ch. Now Mercury indue thee with. leaſing, for 


thou ſpeak'ſt well of tools?! 


Re enter MARIA. 


Har. Madam, there is at the gate a young gen- 
leman, much defires to ſpeak with you. 

Ol. From the count Orſino, is it? 

Mar. I know not, madam ; 'tis a fair young man, 
and well attended. 

Ou. Who of my people hold him in delay? 

Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinſman. 

Oli, Fetch him off, 1 pray you z he ſpeaks nothing 
but madman; Fie on him ! {Exit MARIA] Go you, 
Malvolio: if it be a ſuit from the count, I am ſick, or 
not at home: what you will, to diſmiſs it. [Exit Mai- 
vorio.] Now you ſee, fir, how your fooling grows old, 
and people diſlike it. 
| Ch, Thou haſt ſpoke for us, Madonna, as if thy 
eldeſt ſon ſhould be a fool: whoſe ſcull Jove cram with 
brains, for here he comes 8, one of thy kin, has a moſt: 
weak pia mater 


Enter Sir Tony Brren. 


Oli. By mine honour, half drunk. — What is he at 
the gate, couſin? 
Sir To. A gentleman, 
Ci. A gentleman? What gentleman? 
Sir 


7 Now Mercury, in4ue thee with leaſing, for thou ſpe K , 
well of fools !] May Mercury teach thee to lie, /ince thou lieſi 
in favour of fools, Jou NSON. 

die Thomas Hanmer reads with learning. MA Lor. 

5 —for gere he comes, —] Thus the old copy. Mr. Tope 
and the ſu bſequent editors have omitted the word fe. 
MALONE. 
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Sir To. Tis a gentleman here %=—A plague o'thef: 
pickle-herrings - How now, ſot ? 

Clo. Good Sir Toby, 

Oli. Couſin, couſin, how have come you ſo early by 
this lethargy ? 

Sr To. Letchery! I defy letchery : There's one at 
the gate, | 

Oli. Ay, marry ; what is he? 

Sir To, Let him be the devil, an he will, I care not: 
give me faith, ſay J. Well, it's all one. (Exit, 

Oli. What's a drunken man like, fool? N 

Clown. Like a drown'd man, a fool, and a madman: 
one draught above heat * makes him a fool ; the ſecond 
inads him; and a third drowns him. 

Oli. Go thou and ſeek the coroner, and let him ſit o 
my coz ; for he's in the third degree of drink, he's 
drown'd; go, look after him, | 

Clown, He is but mad yet, Madonna; and the foo! 
thall look to the madman, (Exit Clown, 


Re-enter Maivortio, 


Mal. Madam, yond young fellow ſwears he will 
ipeak with you. Pole him you were fick ; he takes on 
him to underſtand ſo much, and therefore comes to ſpeak MI 
with you: I told him you were afleep ; he ſeems to 
have a fore-knowledge of that too, and therefore comes: 
to ſpeak with you. What is to be ſid to him, lady? WM 
he's fortified againſt any denial. 

Oli. Tell him, he ſhall not ſpeak with me. | 

Mal. He has been told fo ; and he ſays, he'll ſtand at W 
your door like a ſheriff's poſt e, and be the ſupporter to 
à bench, bur he'll ſpeak with you. 8 9 


9 'Tis a genthman here—] Sir Toby was going to deſcribe. 6 
the e but is interrupted by the effects of his pickle- 
let iig. STEEVENS. 1 10 1 

i —above feat—] i. e. above the ſtate of being warm is 
a proper degree. STEEVENS. = 

2 Da at your doar like a ſheriff p,] It was „ 4 
10m for that ofticer to have large ps ſet up at hus « A - 
an indication of his oflice, The original of which was, t 


the king's proclamations, and other publick acts, * 
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Ol. What kind of man is he?- 

Mal. Why, of man kind. 

%. What manner of man? 

Mal. Of very ill manner; he'll ſpeak with you, will 

"” + ae | 

Ol. Of what perſonage, and years, is he? 

Mal. Not yet old enough for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy; as a ſquaſh is before 'tis a peaſcod, 
or a codling when 'tis almoſt an apple: tis with him 
Yen ſtanding water 3, between boy and man. He is 
ery well-fayour'd, and he {peaks wey ſhrewiſhly ; one 
would think, his mother's milk were {carce out of him. 

O Let him approach: Call in my gentlewoman. 

Mal. Genclewoman, my lady calls. (Exit. 


Re-enter MARIA. 


Ou. Give me my veil : come, throw it o'er my face; 
We'll once more hear Orlino's embaſſy. 


Enter Vro LAs 


Vo. The honourable lady of the houſe, Which 
is ſhe? | 

Ol. Speak to me, I ſhall anſwer for her; Your will ?- 

Vo, Moſt radiant, exquiſite, and unmatchable beauty, 
* you, tell me, if this be the lady of the 07:2) tn 
for I never ſaw her: I would be loth to caſt away my 


15 ſpeech; 


e 


red thereon by way of publication, So, Jonſon's Exer 
Kar ut of kie Humour « : 2 
« : t off n 


'* To the lord Chancdllor's tomb, or the /Orives pos. 
WARBURTON, 
De, Letherland was of opinion, that ** by this poſt is 
meant a poſt .to mount his horſe from, a horſeblock, 
which, by the cuſtom of the city, is ſtill placed at the ſhe- 
nit's door,” STEREVENS. 
Dis with him een /tanding water,] The old copy has 
u. The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. In the 
vt folio een and in are very frequently confounded. 
MaLovws.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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ſpeech ; for, beſides that it is excellently well penn'd, 
have taken great pains to con it. Good beauties, let * 
ſuſtain no ſcorn; I am very comptible *, eyen to 
the leaſt ſiniſter uſage. | 

Oli. Whence came you, fir ? 

Vio. I can ſay little more than J have fludied, and 
that queſtion's out of my part. Good gentle one, give 


me modeſt aſſurance, if you be the lady of the houſe, 


that I may proceed in my ſpeech. . 


Oli. Are you a comedian ? 

Vio. No, my profound heart: and yet, by the very 
fangs of malice, I ſwear, I am not that 1 play, Are 
you the lady of the houſe ? 

Oli. If I do not uſurp myſelf, I am. 

Vio. Moſt certain, if you are ſhe, you do uſurp 
vourſelf; for what is yours to beſtow, is not yours to 
reſerve. But this is from my commiſſion : I will on 


with my ſpeech in your praiſe, and then ſhew you the 


heart of my meſſage. | 


Oli, Come to what is important in't: I forgive you 
the praiſe. 
Vio. Alas, I took. great pains to ſtudy it, and is 


poetical. 
Oli. It is the more like to be feign'd ; I. pray you, 


Aeep it in. I heard, you were faucy at my gates; aud 


allow'd your approach, rather to. wonder at _ than to 
hear you. If you be not mad, be gone; if you hare 
reaſon, be brief: *tis not that time of moon with me, 
to make one in ſo ſkipping a dialogue 5. 


Mar. Will you hoiſt ſail, fir? here lies your you 
l6, 


+ —T am very comptible,] Viola begs ſhe may not be treat. 
ed with ſcorn, becauſe ſhe is very ſubmiſſive, even to lighter 
marks of repreheuſion. STREVENS.. 

s —ſkipping @ dialag ue, T Wild, frolick, mad. 


So, in X. Henry IV. P. I. 


* ſkipping king, he ambled up and 8 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice: 

10 take pain 

To allay with ſome cold drops of modefiy, 

Aby /kipping ſpirit,” MALONSE. 


* 


Joko. 
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1. No, good ſwabber ; I am to hull here © a little 
vnger Some mollification for your giant ?, {ſweet lady. 


Ou. Tell me your mind“. 

V. lam a meſlenger. | ; 

Ol. Sure, you have ſome hideous matter to deliver, 
when the courteſy of it is ſo fearful, Speak your office. 

Vi, It alone concerns your ear. I bring no overture 
of war, no taxation of homage ; I hold the olive in my, 
hand: my words are as full of peace as matter, S$ 

04; Vet you began rudely. What are you? What 
would you ? | 

Vo. The rudeneſs, that hath appear'd in me, have! 
learn'd from my entertainment. What J am, and what 
| would, are as ſecret as maiden- head: to your ears, 
divinity ; to any other's, profanation. ; 

04. Give us the place alone: we will hear this di- 
nnity. [Exit MAR IA.] Now, fir, what is your text ? 

Vo, Moſt ſweet lady. — h 

u. A comfortable doctrine, and much may be ſaid 
dit. Where lies your text ; . 

Va. In Orſino's boſom. 

Ol. In his boſom ? in what chapter of his boſom ?. 


heat. 
Oli. 


am to hull gere -] To hull means to drive to and fro 
won the water, without ſails or rudder. STEEVENS, 

Some mallification for your giant,) Ladies, in romance, 
at guarded by giants, who repel all improper or troublefome 
«ances. Viola, ſeeing the waiting-maid ſo eager to oppoſe 
ter mellage, intreats Olivia to pacify her giant. 

3 Jounsoxs, 
_ Violalikewiſe alludes to the diminutive ſize of Maria, who 
called on ſubſequent occaſions, #tt/e villain, younge/t wren 
＋ — STEEVENS, A 

0 Falltatf to his page : ** Sirrah, you giant, &c,” XK; 
Hey IV. P. II. aa. MALONE, 1 5 

' Tell me your mind.] Theſe words, which in the old copy 
make part of Viola's laſt ſpeech, were rightly attributed to 
Olivia by Dr. Warburton, MALONE. 


Mind ſignifies either bu/ineſ5 or inclination, Viola taking 
ulautage of the ambiguity of the word, replies as if Olivia 


bad uſed it in the latter ſenſe. WARBURTON, 
3s a meiſenger, ſhe was not ta ſpeak. her own mind, bue. 
: of hor employer. MASON, 


Vo. To anſwer by the method, in the firſt of his 


* ” 
— 1 
2 — * 
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Oli. O, L have read it; it is hereſy, Have you no 


more to ſay ? | 

Vio. Good madam, let me ſee your face. 

Oli. Have you any commiſffion from your lord to 
negociate with my face? you are now out of your text: 
but we will draw the curtain, and ſhew you the picture. 
Look you, fir, ſuch a ane I was this preſent: let not 
well done 9? [Unzeiling, 

Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 

Oli. Tis in grain, fir; will endure wind and 
weather. 

Vio. Tis beauty truly blent 1 whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand lay'd on: 
Lady, you are the cruel the alive, 

It you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy 2. 
| Ol: 


Loo you, fir, fuck a one I was "this preſent: Il not ell; 
more ] She ſays, 1 was this preſent, inttead of ſaying I am; 
becauſe ſhe had once ſhewn herſelf, and perſonages the be- 
holder, whois afterwards to make the relation, 

STEEVE Ns, 

ſuſpect the author intended that Olivia ſhould again co- 
ver her face with her veil, before ſhe ſpeaks theſe words, 

MALONE, 

„is beauty truly blent, ] i. e. blended, mix'd together, 

&!ent is the autient participle of the verb to blend. 
l STEEVENs. 
2 If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, ; 
And leave the world no copy.] Shakſpeare has copied 
himfelf in his 11th ſonnet: 
She cary'd thee for her ſeal, and meant thereby | 
+ Thou ſhould'ſt print more, nor let that copy die. 
Again, in the zd ſonnet: ; * 
„Die fangle, aud thine image dies with thee. I 
STEEVEN 
Again, in his gth ſonnet : ? 
Ah!] if thou ifſueleſs ſhalt hap to die, 
« "The world will wail thee like a makelefs wife; 
„The world will be thy widow, and ſtill weep 
* That thou. 0 form of thee haſt left behind. 
Agair, in the 13th ſonnet : 
O that you were yourſelf! but, loye, you are 
No longer yours than you yourſelf here live: 
4, Againſt this coming end you ſhould prepare, 


” Ard year ſweet ſemblance to ſome cio . 5 


LON 
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05, O, fir, I will not be ſo hard-hearted ; I will give 
ut diverſe ſchedules of my beauty: It ſhall be invento- 
nel; and every particle, and utenſil, labell'd to my 
will; as, item, two lips indifferent red ; item, two grey 
eyes, with lids to them; item, one neck, one chin, and 
{ forth. Were you fent hither to *praiſe me 3 ? 

Vin. 1 ſee you what you are: you are too proud; 

But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 
My lord and maſter loves you; O, ſuch love 
Could be but recompens'd, though you were crown'd: 
The non-pareil of beauty !' 
Oli How does he love me ? 
Vo, With adoration's fertile tears “, 
With groans that thunder love, with ſighs of fire 5: 
Ol. Your lord does know my mind, I cannot love 
him : F 
Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eſtate, of frefh and flainleſs youth; 
lu voices well divulg'd , free, learn'd, and valiant, 
And, in dimenſion, and the ſhape ef nature, 
A gracious 


3 —to praiſe me 2] i. e. to appraiſe, or appretiate me. The 
foregoing words, ſchedules, and inventoried, ſhew, | think, 
that this is the meaning. So again, in Cymbeline: ** I could 
then have looked on him without the help of admiration , 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been fabled by 
als de, and I to peruſe him by items.” MALONE. 

a 2 ertile tears, ] Tears is here — as a 
illyllable, like fire, our, ſwear, &c, Mr. Pope, to ſupply 
a ſuppoſed Hey in the 2 reads * * 

Wich adorations, at fertile tears,— 
which the ſubſequent editors have adopted. MALONE, 
Vill groans that thunder love, with /ighs 25 Are. ] This 
ine is worthy of Dryden's Almanzor, and, if not ſaid in 
mockery of amorous hyperboles, might be regarded as a ridi- 
eule on a paſſage in Chapman's tranſlation of the firſt book of 
HOMER, 4 598 : 

Jove thunder d cut a fh; 
, on another in Lodge's Feſalynde, 1592: 
„Ihe winds of my deepe ſighes 
That thunder till for nougbts, &c.“ STEEVE NS. 
m our author's Lover's Comp laint: 
O, that forced under from his heart did fly!“ 
f Ma Lok. 
ln 2oices wel d3012'd,) Well ſpoken of by the world. 
MALONE. 
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A gracious perſon : but yet I cannot love him; 
He might have took his anſwer long ago. 

Vio. If I did love you in my maſter's flame, 
With ſuch a ſuffering, ſuch a deadly life, 

In your denial I would find no ſenſe, 
I would not underſtand it. 

Oli, Why, what would you ? 

Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my ſoul within the houſe; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love 7, 

And ſing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills *, 
And make the babling goſſip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! O, you ſhould not reſt 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
E ſhould pity me. 
Oli. You might do much : What is your parentage? 
Vio. Above my fortunes, yet my ſtate is well: 
I am a gentleman. 
Oli. Get you to your lord ; 
I cannot love him: Jet him ſend no more; 
Unleſs, perchance, you come to me again, 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well: 
I thank you for your pains : ſpend this for me. 

Vio. I am no fee'd poft s, lady; keep your pure ; 
My maſter, not myſelf lacks recompence. 

Love make his heart of flint, that you ſhall love; 
And let your fervour, like my maſter's, be 
Plac'd in contempt ! Farewell, fair cruelty. 1 


- a. ”- a. r 


7 Write loyal cantons of contemned love,] The old copy 
| has—cantons ; which Mr, Capell, who appears to have been 
entirely unacquainted with our ancient language, has chang- 
ed into canzon.— There is no need of alteration, Cantos 
was uſed for canto in our author's time, So, in The Londsn 
Protigal, a comedy, 1605: © What-do-you-call-him has 
it there in his third canton.” Again, in Hey wood's Preface 
to Britaynes Trey, 160g : in the judicial peruſal of thele 
few cantons,” &c, MALONE. |; . 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills,} Mr. Upton vel 
obſerves, that Shakſpeare frequently uſes the ad jecti ve patbve, 
adtively. STEEVENSE, : bed 
I am no fee'd poſt,] Di, in our author's time, ſignied 
mellenger, MALONE, 
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Ou. What is your parentage ? 
Above my fortunes, yet my flate is well : 
lama genileman.— ll be {worn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and ſpirit, 
Do give thee five-fold blazon: Not too faſt; — ſoft! 
ſoft ! 
Unleſs the maſter were the man. How now? 
ben ſo quickly may one catch the plague ? 
Methinks, I feel this youth's perfections, 
With an inviſible and ſubtle ſtealth, 
To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be.— 
What, ho, Malvolio— 


Re-enter MALv OO. 


Hal. Here, madam, at your ſervice. 
u. Run after that ſame peeviſh meſſenger, 
The county's man 2 : he left this ring behind him, 
Would I, or not; tell him, I'll none of it. 
Defire him not to flatter with his lord ?, 
Nor hold him up with hopes; I am not for him: 
If that the youth will come this way to-morrow, 
[|| vive him reaſons for't. Hye thee, Malvolio. 
Hal. Madam, I will. [Exit. 
Ou. Ido I know not what; and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind +. 1 
ate, 


' Aft. ſoft ! 

Unleſs the maſter were the man.] Unleſs the dignity of the 
maller were added to the merit of the ſervant, I ſhall go too 
far, and diſgrace myſelf, Let me ſtop in time, 

MALONE, 

* The county's man:] County and count in old language 
dere !ynonymons. The old copy has countes, which may be 
Lt; the Sixon genitive caſe, MALONE. 
= flatter with his brd,] This was the phraſeology of 
de time. So, in King Richard II: 

y 8 Shall dying men flatter vit thoſe that live?“ 
mr more inliances might be added. MALONE. 

* Mine eye, &c.] I believe the meaning is, I am not miſ- 
of my own actions; I am afraid that my eyes betray 
*, nd fatter the youth without my conſent, with diſcove- 
res of love. Jonson. 

1 nk the meaning is, I fear that my eyes will ſeduce my 
etinding ; that lam indulging 4 pa ſſion for this beauti» 

Jouth, Which my reaſon caunvt approve, MaLONE. 
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Fate, ſhew thy force: Ourſelves we do not 
What is decreed, muſt be; and be this ſo . Ert. 


ACTI SCENE I 
Te Sea coaſt. 


Enter Ax rox ro and SEBASTIAN. 


» 

Ant. Will you ſtay no longer? nor will you not, that 
F go with you ? | 
| Seb. By your patience, no: my ftars ſhine darkly: 
over me ; the 5 of my fate might, perhaps, 
diſtemper your's ; therefore I ſhall crave of you your 
leave, that I may bear my evils alone: It were a bad 
recompence for your love, to lay any of rhem on you. 

Ant. Let me yet know of you, whither you arc 
bound. | 

Seb. No, ſooth, ſir; my determinate voyage is 
mere extravagancy. But I perceive in you ſo excellent 
a touch of modeſty, that you will not extort from me 
what I am willing to keep in ; therefore it charges me 
in manners the rather to expreſs myſelf5: You mult 
know of me then, Antonio, my name is Sebaſtian, 
which I call'd Roderigo ; my father was that Sebaftian 
of Meſſaline , whom I know, you have heard of: he 


le 


to expreſs myſelf :] That is, to reveal mall "IR 

6 —Meſ/aline,) Sir Thomas Hanmer very judiciouſly - 
fers to read Metelin, an ifland in the Archipelago; but Stall. 
peare knew little of 1 was not at all abe 
a bout orthographical nicety. e ſame miſtake occurs in e 
concluding ſcene of the play : 


| 
Of Me/aline ;, Jebadian was my father 


” 
* 
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pf behind him, myſelf, and a ſiſter, both born in an 
ur; If the heavens had been pleas'd, would we had 
{ended ? but you, fir, alter'd that; for, ſome hour be- 
fre you took me from the breach of the ſea, was my 
kfter drown'd. 
nt, Alas, the day! 
b. A lady, fir, though it was ſaid ſhe. much re+ 
emdled me, was yet of many accounted beautiful : bur, 
hough I could nor, with ſach eſtimable wonder 7, over- 
far believe that, yet thus far I will boldly publiſh her, 
he bore a mind that envy could not but call fair: ſhe is 
trown'd already, fir, with ſalt water, though I ſeem 6 
drown her remembrance again with more. 
Ant. Pardon me, fir, your bad entertainment. 
beh. O good Antonio, forgive me your trouble. 
Art, If you will not murther me for my love, let me 
te your ſervant. | 
geb. If you will not undo what you have done, that 
is, kill him whom you have recover'd, defire it not. 
Fare ye well at once; my boſom is full of kindneſs ; 
and | am yet ſo near the manners of my mother *, thar 
upon the leaſt occaſion more, mine eyes will tell tales 
Ame. I am bound to the count Orſino's court: _— 
xit, 
int, The gentleneſs of all the gods go with thee 
have many enemies in Orſfino's court, | 
Liſe would I very ſhortly ſee thee there: 
but, come what may, I do, adore thee ſo, 
That danger ſhall ſeem ſport, and I will go. Exit. 


| —with ſuch e imable wonder, ] Shakſpeare often con- 
funds the active and paſſive ad jectives. E/timable wonder 
"8 efeemmg wonder, or wonder and efteem. e meaning is. 
that he could not venture to think fo highly as others of 
ps Jounson. 

ilton uſes wnexpre//ive notes, for unexpreſ/itle, in his 
ma on the — N * | 
lam yet fo near the manners of my mother,) So in 
mother of our author's plays: 
And all my mother came into my eyes.“ 

MALONE., 


SCENE 
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ſto 

Fo 

A Stpeet. Ch 

| U 
Enter Viol, MæTvo TiO following, Fo 

| Sh 

Mal. Were not you even now with the counteſs In 
Olivia ? N 
Vio. Even now, fir ; on a moderate pace l have ſince l; 
arrived but hither, P 
Mal. She returns this ring to you, ſir; you might D 
have ſaved me my pains, to have taken it away your- W 


ſelf. She adds moreover, that you ſhould put your lord 
into a deſperate aſſurance ſhe will none of him: And 
one thing more; that you be never ſo hardy to come 
again in his affairs, unleſs it be to report your lord 
taking of this. Receive it ſo?, 

Vio. She took the ring of me! II! none of iti, 


Mal. 


9 Receive it /o.) One of the modern editors reads, with 
ſome probability, receive it, „. But the preſent reading 18 
ſufficiently intelligible, MALoONE. ; 

' She wolf the ring of me. TI none of it.) This paſſage 
has been hitherto thus pointed: —She took the ring of me, 
I'll none of it; which renders it, as it appears to me, quite 
unintelligible. The punQuation now adopted was ſuggelted 
by an ingenious friend, and certainly renders the line leis 
exceptionable : yet I cannot but think there is ſome corrup” 
tion in the text. Had our author intended ſuch a mode 0% 
ſpeech, he would probably have written— _ 

She took a ring of me !—I'll none of it. 

Malvolio's anſwer ſeems to intimate that Viola had ſaid 
ſhe had not given any ring, We ought therefore, perhaps, 
to read, ' 

She took 0 ring of me I'll none of it. 7 
So afterwards : “ left 20 ring with her.“ Viola expre — 
denies her having given Olivia any ring. How then can - 
allert, as ſhe is made to do by the old regulation of the pa 
ſage, that the lady had received one from her ? bi 

Since I wrote the above, it has occurred to me that the - 
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%% Come, fir, you peeviſhly threw it to her; and 
ter will is, it ſhould be ſo return'd : if it be worth 
{ping for, there it lies in your eye; if not, be it his 


\hat finds it. 
Vo. Left no ring with her: What means this lady? 


Farrune forbid, my outſide have not charm'd her! 

She made good view of me; indeed ſo much, 

That, ſure a, methought her eyes had loſt her tongue ?, 
For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts diſtractedly. 

the loves me, ſure ; the cunning of her paſſion 

lavites me in this churliſh meſſenger. 

None of my lord's ring! why, he ſent her none. 

am the man „lf it be ſo, (as 'tis,) 

por lady, ſhe were better love a dream. 

Diſpuiſe, 1 ſee, thou art a wickedneſs, 


Wherein the pregnant enemy! does much, 
; | How 


tr part of the line may have been corrupt, as well as the 
former ; our author might have written— 
She took his ring of me! Ske&ll none of it! 
V before: *—he left this ring ;—tell him, I'll none of it.“ 
And afterwards ; ** None of my lord's ring!“ Viola may 
le ſuppoſed to repeat the ſubſtance of what Malvolio has 
ſlid, Our author is ſeldom ſtudious on ſuch occaſions to uſe 
tte very words he had before employed. MALONE.. 
? That, ſure,] Sure, which is wanting in the old copy» 
in added, to complete the metre, by the editor of the ſe- 
ond folio, The author of Remarks, &c, on the text and 
wes of the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, very confidently aſſerts, 
that the word was added by our author. He ſpeaks as if he 
lad been at Shakſpeare's elbow ; and this ſame addition muſt 
are been made by the old bard ſixteen years after his death, 
But not to dwell upon ſuch trifles, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
Woerer ſhall take the trouble to compare the ſecond folio 
the firſt, will find proofs amounting almoſt to demon- 
=o that all the additions, alterations, &c, which are 
"nd in the ſecond folio, were made without any authority 
Matſverer, Sure in the preſent inſtance is not very likely to 
1 been the word omitted in the firſt copy, being found in 
. next line but one, MALONE. 
C —her eyes had loſt her tongue,] We ſay a man loſes his 
low, when they go one way and he goes another. So 
= tongue loſt her eyes; her tongue was talking of the 
* and her eyes gazing on his meſſenger. JouNSS0Ox. 
4 r pregnant enemy ls, I believe, the dex:erous fiend, 
emp of mankind, Jou so. 
Pregnant 


* 
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How eaſy is it, for the proper-falſe 


In women's waxen hearts to ſet their forms: 
Alas, our frailty * is the cauſe, not we x 


For, ſuch as we are made of, ſuch we be 7. 
How 


Pregnant is certainly dexterous, or ready. So, in Han, 
* 
Ho pregnant ſometimes his replies are!” 


1 STEEVEXs, 

s How eaſy is it, for the proper-falſe 

In women's waxen hearts t0 fet their forms I] Viola has 
been condemning thoſe who drſguiſe themſelves, becauſs 
Olivia had fallen in love with a ſpecious appearance, Hoy 
eaſy is it, ſhe adds, for thoſe Who are at once proper, (i,e, 
fair in tneir appearance,) and ſaſſe, (i. e. deceitful,) to make 
an impreſſion on the hearts of women — The proper-falle i 
certainly a leſs elegant expreſſion than the fair dectiver, but 
ſeems to mean the ſame thing, A proper Mun, vit the aus 
cient phraſe for a kan4/ome man : 

This Ludovico is a proper man,” Ole. 

To /et their forms means, to plant their images, i, e. U 
make an impreſſion on their eaſy minds, Mr. Tyrwhit e 
curs with me in this interpretation, STEBVENs, 

Mr, Steevens's explanation is undoubtedly the true one, 8 
in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 

* —men have marble, wemen waxen minds, 
1 — 2 as oy. form'd roy will , * 
„The weak oppreſs'd, the impre/ſion of fir amt hi 

„ „ I8forn'd Hy cn by foree, + fraud, 15 (ill; 
DOS — call * — the authors of their ill 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

+ Nay, call us ten times frail, 
4 For we are /o/+ as our complexions are, 

And eredutous to falſe prints,” MwaLONE, 

Viola's reflection, Kow eaſy it was for thoſe who are hand 
fome to make an impreſſion on the waxen hearts of women, 
a natural ſentiment for a girl to utter, who was herſelf 

love, —An expreſſion ſimilar to that of “ proper-falle” & 

curs afterwards in this very play, when Antonio ſays, 
Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks o'er-flouriſh'd by the devil, 


Mis 


s Alas, our frailty—]}. The old copy has—Alas, 0 frailt 
'The emendation was made by the — of the _— 


For ſuch as we are made of, ſuch we be.] The old copt 
reads—made /. The very happy emendation now * 


* 
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Haw will this fadge'® ? My maſter loves her dearly ; 

1nd |, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 

4nd ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to date on me: 

What will become of this? As I am man, 

My ſtate is deſperate for my maſter's love ; 

lam woman, now alas the day ! 

What thriftleſs ſighs ſhall poor Olivia breathe ? 

0time, thou * untangle this, not I; 

} is too hard a knot for me to untie. Ext. 


SCENE III. 
4 Room in Olivia's Houſe. 


Farr Sir ToßWY Br Len, and Sir Avpx R] AGUr- cher. 


dy Jo. Approach, fir Andrew: not to be a- bed after 
midnight, is to be up betimes; and diluculo ſurgere *, 
thou know ſt, 

Sr And. Nay, by my troth, I know not: but I know, 
obe up late, is to be up late. 


Sir 


n ſuggeſted by Mr. Tyrwhitt. So, in the Tempe/? (the 
quotation is Mr. Steevens's): 
* — Ae are ſuch ſtuff 

As dreams are made of.” 

N and if are frequently confounded in the old copies. Thus 
n the folio, 1632, King Joln, p. 6: © Lord of our preſence, 
Angiers, and if you,” (inſtead of—of you.] 

Again, of is printed inftead of if. Merchant of Venice, 


623 : 


* Mine own I would ſay, but, of mine, then yours.” 
u A. you like it we have a line conſtrued nearly like the pre- 
„ a3 now corrected , 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour.” 
TY n — ron NE. 
will this fadge? To fadge is to ſuit, to fit. So, in 
Mother Bombie, 1594 ng” All this faudges well.” 
STEEVENS. 


' =Jiluculo fur ere,) ſaluberrimum eft, This adage our 
ior found in Lilly's Grammar, p. 51, MALONE. 
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Sir To. A falſe concluſion ; I hate it as an unfild 
can: To be up after midnight, and to go to bed ther 
is early; ſo that, to go to bed after midnight, is tg "0 
to bed betimes. Do not our lives conlift of the four 
elements? 

Sir And. Faith, ſo they ſay; but, I think, it rather 
conſiſts of eating and drinking. 

Sir To. Thou art a ſcholar ; let us therefore eat and 
drink. — Marian, I fay —a ftoop * of wine! 


Enter Clown. 


Lir And. Here comes the fool; i' faith. 
Clown, How now, my hearts! Did you never ſee 
the picture of we three * ? 
Sir To. Welcome, aſs. Now let's have a catch. 
Sir And. By my troth, the fool has an excellent breaſts, 
| ha 


Do not our lives con/ii of the four elements] So, in oi 7 
author's 45th ſonnet : hel 
+ My life being made of four, with two alone | 

* Sinks down to death, &c.“ all 

So alſo, in Xing Hemry V : Hie is pure air and fire; an * 
the dull elements of earth and water never 3 him,” bs 
141,0NF fon 

1 a ſtoop—] A Hoop, cadus, 4 froppa, Belgis ſtoop, Ra. ey 
Proverbs, p. 111. In Hexam's Low Dutch Dictionary, 1660 p; 
a gallon is explained by een kanne van tweee /igopen, A fo « 
however, ſeems to have been ſomething more than ball Mrs 
gallon, In a catalogue of the rarities of the Anatomy-Hli ter 
at Leyden, printed there, quarto, 1701, is © The bladdel l 
of a man containing four foop, (which is ſomething abel i 
Two Englifh gallons) of water,” REeEvD. ul 
2 , ie picture of we three ?] 1 believe Shakſpeare had ! lis fy 
his thoughts a common ſign, in which two wooden heads Wy 
exhibited, with this inſcription under it: Je three logge! a ky 
heads be.” The ſpectator or reader is ſuppoſed to make t b of 
third. The clown means to infinuate, that Sir Toby = uin þ 
Sir Andrew had as good a title to the name of fool as I heech 
ſelf. MALON E. wind 
3 By my troth, the fool has an excellent breaſt.) Breaf,, | ines 
voice. So, in the Statutes of Stoke College, e The 
Archbiſhop Parker, 1535, Strypes Parker, p. 9.— Wins aut 
ſaid queriſters, after their hrea/ts are changed,” Kc. that Winior 


after their yovces are broken, T. WARTON. 185 
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1had rather than forty ſhillings I had ſuch a leg; and 


©. ſreet a breath to ſing, as the fool has. In ſooth, thou 
maſt in very gracious fooling laſt night, when thou 
ſpokeſt of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians paſſing the equi- 
dial of Queubus ; *rwas very good, i'faith. I ſent 

hee ix-pence for thy leman +; Had'ſt it = 
(kwn. I did im peticos thy gratillity 5 ; for 
Malvolio's noſe is no whip-ftop : My lady has a white 
und, and the Myrmidons are no bottle- ale houſes, * 
ir 


1 


Again in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 16622 
« Boy, Ang aloud, make heaven's vault to 21 
With thy brea/?'s ſtrength.” MALONE. 

+ - for thy leman ; the old copy has /emon, The emenda- 
wn, if 1, nay be called ſo, was made by Mr. Theobald. 
Lman urs frequently ſpelt /emmon in our author's time. So, 
n a Looking Glaſs for London and England, a play by T. 
lalge and R. Greene: 

* Venus' Lemmon arm'd in all his pomp.” 
: MALo NE. 

The money was given him for his /eman, i. e. his miſ- 
tt, STEEVE NS. 

Id impeticos thy gratilhty;] This, Sir T. Hanmer 
ls us, is the ſame with impocket thy gratuity. He is un- 
hubtedly right ; but we muſt read: I did impetieoat thy gra- 
wy, The fools were kept in long coats, to which the allu- 
ien made. There is yet much in this dialogue which 1 ds 
wt underſtand, Jou NsoN, 

Figure 12 in the plate of the Morris-dancer., at the- end 
« King Henry IV, P. II. ſufficiently proves that. petticoats 
"re not always a part of the dreſs of fools or jefters, though 
&& were of ideots, for a reaſon which 1 — to offer, 

He ſays he did inpeticoat the gratuity, i. e. he gave it to 
u petticoat companion; for (ſays he) Matvolio's noſe is ne 
Wi/feck, i, e. Malvolio may ſmell out our connection, but 
u luſpicion will not prove the inſtrument of our puniſhment, 
0 miſtreſs has a white hand, and the myrmidons are no bottle- 
W buſes, i, e. my miſtreſs is handſome, but the houſes kept 

'dftcers of juſtice, are no places to make merry and enter- 
Wn her at. Such may be the meaning of this whimſical 
Ich, A whipftock is, I believe, the handle of a whip, 
dd which a ſtrap of leather is uſually twiſted, and is ſome- 
ines put for the au itſelf, STEEVE NS, 

The meaning, I think, is, I did i-mpetticoat or impocket thy 
au; but the reading of the old copy ſhould not, in my 
Mon, be here diſturbed. The clown uſes the ſame kind of 

Wltick language elſewhere in this ſcene, Neither Pigro- 

us, nor the Vapians would object to it. MALONE, 


— — — 
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| 


I incline to think that good liſe is here uſed in its uſual acce| 
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Sir And. Excellent! Why, this is the beſt fooling, 


when all is done Now, a ſong. 
Sir To. Come on; there is 7 -pence for you. let 
have a ſong. | 
Sir And. There's a teſtril of me too: if one knight 
give a— 
Clown. Would you have a love-ſong, or a fong 0 
good life s ? | 
Sir To. A love-ſong, a love-ſong., 
Sir And. Ay, ay ; I care not for good life, 


S O NG. 


Clown. O miſtreſs mine, where are you roaming ? 
O, Hay and hear; your true-love's coming, 
That can fing both high and lex : 
Trip no further, pretty ſwveeting ; 
Tourneys end in lovers' meeting, 
Every wiſe man's ſon doth know. 


Sir And. Excellent good, faith! 
Sir To. Good, good. | 


* good life?] I do not ſuppoſe that by a ſong of x 
life, the clown means a ſong of à moral turn; though fir A 
drew anſwers to it in that ſigniſication. Good life, | belies 
:s harmleſs mirth or jollity. It may be a Galliciſm: we 0 
a jolly fellow a bon wrvant, STEEVENS. | 

From the ſition of the words in the Clown's queſto 


tation. In the Merry. Wives of Windſor theſe words are ul 
for a virtuous character : 
„ Defend your reputation, or farewell to your 4 
life for ever,” MALO NE. 


Clow 
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Conn, What is love ? tis not hereafter ; 
Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter ; 
What's to come, is flill unſure : 
In delay there lies no plenty * ; 
Then come kiſs me, ſweet and twenty 7, 
Youth's a fluff will not endure. 


d Aud. A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight, 
Sir To, A contagious breath. 

Sir And. Very ſweet and contagious, i' faith. 

Sir To. To hear by the noſe, it is dulcet in conta- 
gion. But ſhall we make the welkin dance“ indeed? 
Shall we rouze the night-owl in a catch, that will draw 
three ſouls out of one weaver ? ? ſhall we do that? 

Vor. VI. K Sir 


6 In delay there ties no plenty; ] Delay is certainly right. 
No man will ever be worth much, who delays the advantages 
glered by the preſent hour, in hopes that the future will offer 
more, 90 in King Richard III. Act IV. fc. iii: 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail pack'd beggary.” 
STEEVR Xs, 
Jen come kiſs me, ſweet and twenty, ] In ſome counties 
fot and twenty, whatever be the meaning, is a phraſe of 
eldearment, JoHNfEON, 
do, in Nit of a Woman, 1604 : 
" Sweet and twenty : ail ſweet and {weet.” 
STFREVE Ne, 
Again, in Roxley's Nen you ſee me you know-me, 1635: 
Cod ye good night, au twenty, fir.” 
Apain, in the Merry WY wes of Wind/or : 
Good even, ard twenty.” MALONE, 
' make the welktn dance— ] That is, drink ti!l the ſky 
ems to turn round. Jon NSN. ; 
dra three ſouls out of one weaver ?] Our author re- 
peients weavers as much given to harmony in his time, I 
ave ſhewn the cauſe of it elſewhere, [See Xing Henry IV. 
A Il, ſe. iv.] This expreſſion of the power of muſick is fa- 
lar with our author, Muck ado about Nothing : Now 1 his 
"s raviſhed. I; it not ftrange that /heep's gi /hould hale 
fouls out of mers bodies?“ Why he ſays, three /ouls, is, be- 
auſe he is ſpeaking of a catch in three parts. And the peri- 
pietic philoſophy, then in vogue, very liberally gave every 
man three ſouls: the vegetative or pla lick, the animal, and 
ite nal. To this, too, Jonſon alludes, in his Ppetafter : 
; 3, will 1 turn ſhark upon my friends? or my friends 
? T/corn it with my three ſouls,” WARBURTON. 
In 


ow 


| 


di viſion of fouls. In the Tempeſ we ha ve ?rebles thee der; 
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Sir And. An you love me, let's do't: I am dog n 
a catch. 

Clown. By'r lady, fir, and ſome dogs will catch wel 

Sir And. Moſt certain: let our catch be, Thou Inn, 

Clown. Hold thy peace, thou knave, knight? I ſhall be 
conſtrain'd in't to call thee knave, knight i. 

Sir And. Tis not the firſt time I have confirain'd one 
to call me knave. Begin, fool; it begins, Hold thy price 
Clzzwn. I ſhall never begin, if I hold my peace. 

Sr And. Good, i' faith]! come, begin. [They fry « 
catch?, 
Enter 


In a popular book of the time, Care w's tranſlation of Hu- 
arte's Trial of Hits, 1594, there is a curious chapter ton- 
cerning the free ſouls, ** Vegetative, ſenſſtive, and Fraſing« 
ble.” FARMER. 

I doubt whether our author intended any illuſion to this 


1, e. makes thee thrice as great as thou wert before, In the 
ſame manner, I believe, he here only means to deſeribe f 
Toby's catch as fo harmonious, that it would hale the ſou 
out of a weaver (the warmeſt lover of a ſong) thrice over; 
or in other words, give him thrice more delight than it would 
give another man, Dr. Warburton's ſuppoſition that then 
is an alluſion to the catch being in tree parts, appears to mt 
one of his unfounded refinements, MALONE, 

1 to call thee \kneive, knight.) The ea teh above mentionet 
to be ſung by fir Toby, fir Andrew, and the Clown, fror 
the hints given of it, appears to be ſo contrived as that eat 
of the ſingers calls the other knave. SIR Joi x HAWKINS, 

2 They /ing a catch.) We are informed by Sir John Han 
kins that this catch, beginning Hold thy peace, together wi 
the muſical notes, is preſerved in a book, entitled Dru rt 
ROMELIA, printed in 1609, MALONE, 
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Hold thy peace, and 1 pree thee hold thy peace, 
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ou knave, thou k hold thy peace, thou Enge, 
thou knave, thou knave: no chu Joun Ha wiv 


in 
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Enter Maria. 


Yer. What a catterwauling do you keep here? If 
my lady have not call'd up her ſteward, Malvolio, and 
nahim turn you out of doors, never truſt me. | 

Sr To. My lady's a Cataian 3, we are politicians ; 
Malvolio's a Peg-a-Ramſey *, and Three merry men be 
«5. Am not I conſanguineous? am I not of her blood? 


N- Ramſey, or Peggy Ramſey, is the name of ſome old 
ſong : the following is the tune to it. 


Peggy Ramſey. 


SIR Joux HA WEIN. 


da Cataian.] Mr. Steevens obſerves, that it is in vain to 
the preciſe meaning of this term of reproach, Whate- 
in nas tne origin of the expreſſion, it probably was uſed, in 
Vocels of time, as a vague term of reproach, without any 
©erminate meaning, MALOXNXE, . — 
-a. Ramſey,) In Durfey's Pills to prerge Melancholy 
, i very obſcene old ſong, entitled Peg-a-Ramjey, See allo 
'ard's Lives of the Profeſſors of Gre/ham College, p. 207. 
| PzRCY. 
Naſu mentions Peg of Ramſey among ſeveral other ballads, 
ippears from the ſame author, that it was likewiſe a dance 
performed to the muſick of à ſong of that name. 

| STEEVENS, 
{ —Three merry men, &c,] Three merry men be we, is 
eie a fragment of ſome old ſong, which I find repeated 

111 
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Tilly- valley, lady There dawel: a man in Babylon, lach 


4 0 (Singing, 


Clown, 
in Ne ard Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 16 N 
aud | red in the Knight of the Burning Nfl. * 
*« 'Three merry men 
And three merry men 
Aud three merry men be we.” STERVENs, 

Three merry men be we, may, perhaps, have been taken 
originally from the ſong of Robin Hood and the Tanner, Oli 
Ballads, Vol. I. p. 89: 

** Then Kobin Hood took them by the hands, 
« With a hey, &c. 
And danced about the oak-tree: 
For three merry men, and three merry men, 
| And three merry men we be.” TyYRWRHITr. 

But perhaps the following in the O Wives Tale, by George 
Peele, 1595, may have been the original, Antiche, one of 
the characters, ſays, “ let us rehearſe the old proverb, 

+ Three merrie men, and three merrie men, 
And three merrie men be wee; 

« in the wood, and thou on the ground, 
And Jack ſleepes in the tree,” STEEvVE xs, 

s Trlly-walley, lady! There dwelt a man in Babylm, lady, 
lady !] The ballad of SusANnNNA, from whence this line 
[There gabelt, &.] is taken, was licenſed by T. Colwell, in 
1562, under the title of““ The goodly and conſtant wyte 


Suſanna.” There is likewiſe a play on this — 5 
+» WARTON, 


Tilly-walley was an 1 of contempt which Sir Tho- 


mas More's lady is recorded to have had very often in her 
mouth. Jog NSON, ; 
Tiliy-walley is uſed as an interjection of contempt in the 
old play of Sir John Oldca/tle, and is likewiſe a eharacter in 
a comedy, entitled Lady Alimony, STEEVENS, 
Maria's uſe of the word lady brings the ballad to firToby's 
remembrance. Lady, lady, is the burthen, and ſhould be 
printed as ſuch. My very ingenious friend, Dr. Percy, his 
given a ſtanza of it in his Religues of Ancient Poetry, Vol. 1 
p. 204. Juſt the ſame may be ſaid, where Mercutio applies 
it in Romeo and Juliet, Act II. ſc. iv. Farmer. 
'I'he oldeſt ſong that I have ſeen with this burthen is in the 
od Morality, entitled The Trial of Treaſure, quarto, 1557 
ne tollowing is one of the ſtanzas: 
++ Helene may not compared be. 
Nor Creſſida that was ſo bright, 
* 'Theſeacannot ſtain the ſhine of thee, 
© Nor yet Minerva of great might; 
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(len. Beſhrew me, the knight's in admirable fool- 


55 4nd. Ay, he does well enough, if he be diſpoſed, 
ind ſo do I too; he does it with a better grace, but I do 
t more natural. 
Sir To, O, the twelfth day of December , [Tinging, 
Mar. For the love o'God, peace; 


Enter MxLVOLIO. 
e 
Mal, My maſters, are you mad? or what are you ? 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to gabble 
like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make an ale- 
houſe of my lady's houſe, that ye ſqueak out your co. 
ner catches“ without any mitigation or remorſe of 
wice? Is there no reſpect of place, perſons, nor time, 
in you: | | 


ir Te, We did keep time, fir, in our cateNes. Sneck 
v;0 | | 
| Mal. 


ge 


Thou paſſeſt Venus far away, 
2 Lady, ad 

« Love thee I will, both night and day, 
My dere lady.“ MALONE, 

! —coniers' n A cozier is a taylor, from cou 7re 
to ſew, part, couſu, French, JORNSON, 

Qur author has again alluded to their love of vocal harmo- 
min King Henry IV. P. IJ. Lady. I will no: Ang, Het. 
Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be red breaſt teacher.” 

A cozier, it appears from Minſhieu, fignified a botcher, or 
mender of old clothes, aud alſo a cobler.— Here it means the 
former, MaLoONE. 

neck up!] Of this cant phraſe it is not eaſy to aſcertain 
tie meaning, lt occurs in many of the old copies. Fron 
the manner in which it is uſed in all of them, it ſeems to have 
ben ſynonymous to the modern expreſſion, Go and hang - 
yourſelf, MALONE. EY 
The modern editors ſeem to haye regarded this unintelli- 
bible expreſſion as the deſignation of a Aiccup. It is however 
ue in B. and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Peſtle, as ir 
ould ſeem, on another occalion : ** let thy father go /neck 
w, he ſhall never come between a pair of ſheets with me 
Jun while he lives.” 

Again, in the ſame play: © — Give him his money 
bexrge, and let him go ſneck up. Again, in ty — 
1 * » 
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| 
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Mal. Sir Toby, I muft be round with you, HI. 
lady bade me tell you, that, though ſhe harbours 4 
as her kinſman, ſhe's nothing ally'd to your — 
If you can ſeparate yourſelf and your miſdemeanors, 
you are welcome to the houſe; if not, an it would 
pleaſe you to take leave of her, ſhe is very willing to 
bid you farewel. 

Sir To. Farewel, dear heart, fince I muſt needs be gem 

Mal. Nay, good ſir Toby. 

Clown. His eyes do eau Bs days are almoſt done, 

Mal. Is't even fo ? 

Sir To. But I will never die. 

Clown. Sir Toby, there you lie. 

Mal. This is much credit to you. 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go? Singing. 

Clown, MHhat an if you do? | 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go, and ſpare not ? 

Clown. O no, ne; nd, nd, you dure nat. 

Si To. Out time, fir* | ye lie. Art any more 
a fleward: 


An if my miſtreſs would be ruled by him, Sophos might 
go nic up.” Again, in The two Angry Women of Abington, 

1599: if they be not, let them go /nick up,”* Again, in 
Hey wood's Fair Maid of the Weſt, 1631, Blunt Maſter Gon- 
fable, 1602, &e. 

Perhaps in the two former of theſe inſtances, the words 
may be corrupted, In &. Henry IF. P. I. Falſtaff ſays,“ The 
prince is a Jack, a Sneak-cup.” i. e. one who takes ns glaſs 
in a ſneaking manner. I think we might fafely read ſneet- 
cup, at leaſt, in fir Toby's reply to Malvolio. I fhould not 
however omit to mention that * the door is a north coun- 
try expreſſion for latch the door. STEEVE XS: . 

'». Farewel, dear heart, &c.) This entire fong, with ſome 
variations, is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of 
bis Religues of Ancient Engli/Þ Poetry. STEEBVENS. 

+ Out time, Ar] The old copy reads—out o tune. The 
emendation now adopted has been lately propofed by Ms, 
- Maſon, who obſerves that this ſpeech evidently refers to what 
Malvolio had ſaid before: „ Is there no reſpe& of place 
nor time in you? Sir To, We did keep fime, fir, in 2 
catches.” The ſame correction, I find, had been — 
made by Theobald, and was adopted by the three _— 
editors, Sir Toby is here repeating with indignation at- 
volio's words. g ls 
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i leward : Doſt thou think, becauſe thou art virtuous, 
here ſhall be no more cakes. and ale>?: 

Chun. Yes, by Saint Anne; and ginger ſhall be. 
kat i'the mouth too. 

Sr To. Thou'rt i'the right. On, fir, rub your chain 
with crums3 - A ſtoop. of wine, Maria! 

Md; Miſtreſs Mary, if you prized my lady's favour 
a any thing more than contempt, you would not give 
means for this uncivil rule* ; ſhe ſhall know of it, by 
this hand: Exit. 

Har. Go ſhake your ears. l 


I the Mis. of our author's age, func and time are often 
quite undiſtinguiſnable; the fecond ſtroke of the x ſeeming 
to be the firſt ſtroke of the , or vice verſa, Hence in Mac- 
Wh, AMLV, fe, ult, edit. 1623, we have This. te goes 
manly,” inſtead ** This tune goes manly.” MALONE, 

» Dt thou think, becauſe, that. art virtuous, there ſhall be. 
m more cakes and ale] It was the cultom on holidays or 
Hints days, to make cakes in, honour of the day, The Pu- 
tans called this, fupritition, and in the next page Maria 
n, that Matvolio is ſumeti mes a kind of Puritan, Ses Quar- 
hu's Arcount of Rabbi Buſy, Act k ic, ini. in Ben Jonſou's 
urig, Fair. LTA INLAND. i | 

I rub your. chain with crums:) That Rewards anciently 
wre à chain as a mark of ſyperigrity over other ſervants, -- 
may be * from the following paſſage in the Martial 
Maid of B. and Pletcher . | 

„Doſt thou think 1 ſhall: become the feawardPs chair? 
Wil not theſe ſtender, haunches ſhew. welbin a chain Again, 
n Webſter's Dutcheſs of Mu, 593: Naa, and the 
45 ot the buttery fly aftat him to ſcaur bis gold chain. 
Lhe belt method of cleaning any gilt plate, is by rubbing” 
with crums, STEEVENS. : 

+ rule ;] Rule is method of fe; ſo mi/tule is tymult and 
not. Jon NSO N. png. 

, on this occaſion, is ſomething leſs than common nie- 
44% life, It occaſionally means the arrangement or con- 
Ot of a feſtival or merry-making, as well as behaviour in 
peneral, So, in the 24th ſong of Hrayton's Polyolbron : 

* Cait in a gallant round about the hearth the go. 

* And 4 9 pauſe they kiſs ; was never feen ſuch 

rule | 
In any place but here, at bon fire or at yeule.” 

There was formerly an officer belonging to the court, called 

4% Miſrule, In the country, at all periods of feitivity, 
a officer of the ſame kind was elected. STEEVENs, 4 
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Sir And. Twere as good a deed, as to drink when 
man's a hungry, to challenge him to the field ; and then 
to break promiſe with him, and make a fool of him. 

Sir Jo. Do't knight; Ill write thee a challenge; t 
Fil deliver thy indignation to him by word of mouth. 

Mar. Sweet fir Toby, be patient for to-night ; ſince 
the youth of the count's was to-day with my lady, fie 
is much out of quiet. For monſieur Malyolio, let me 
alone with him: if I do not gull him into a nayward,, 
and make him a common recreation, do not think | 
have wit enough to lie ſtraight in my bed: I knoy, [ 
can do it. 

a Sir To. Poſſeſs us“, poſſeſs us; tell us ſomething of 
im. 

Mar. Marry, ſir, ſometimes he is a kind of puri 
tan. 

Sir And. O, if I thought that, I'd beat him like 
dog. 

9 To. What, for being a puritan ? thy exquiſte 
reaſon, dear knight ? . 

Sir And. I have no exquiſite reaſon for't, but I hae 
reaſon good enough. 

Mar. The devil a puritan that he is, or any thigg 
conflantly but a time-pleaſer ; an affeRtion'd afs', tha 
cons Rate without book, and utters it by great ſwarths: 
the beſt perſuaded of himſelf, ſo cramm'd, as he thinks 
with excellencies, that it is bis ground of faith, thatal, 

"that look on him, love him; and on that vice in 
him will my revenge find notable cauſe to work. 

Sir To. hat wilt thou do? 

Mar. 1 will drop in his way ſome obſcure epiſiles d 

"oye; wherein, by the colour of his beard, the ſhaped 
his legs the manner of his gait, the expreſſure of hu It fh. 


eye, forehead, and complexion, he ſhall find by ſhort 
mo 


a nayword,)] A nayword is what has been fince called wagi 
bye-word, a kind of proverbial reproach, STEEVENS. 

s P:fſi/s us,] That is, inform us, tell us, make us maſiers df 
the matter. JOHNSON. ; 

7 -an aſſection'd afs,] Aaction'd means afedtted. [n ths 
ſenſe, I believe, it is uſed in Hamlet—** no matter in that 


cvuld indite ghe author of affedion.” i, e. afſectation. 
| STEEVEN 
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moſt ſeelingly perſonated : I can write very like my lady, 
wur niece; on a forgotten matter we can hardly make 
Ainction of our hands. | 

Sr To. Excellent! I ſmell a device. 

Sir Aud. I have't it in my noſe too. 

Sr Te. He ſhall think, by the letters that thou wilt 
top, that they come from my niece, and that ſhe is in 
ore with him. 

Mar. My purpoſe is, indeed, a horſe of that co- 
bur. 
or And. And your horſe now would make him an 
als?, 

Mar. Aſs, I doubt not. 

is 4nd, O, "twill be admirable. 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you : I know, my phy- 
fc&will work with him. I will plant you two, and let 
the fool make a third, where he ſhall find the letter; 
obſerve his conſtruction of it. For this night, to bed, 
and dream on the event. Farewell. Exit. 

dir 70. Good night, Pentheſileas. 

Sir And. Before me, ſhe's a good wench. 

tir To. She's a beagle, true-bred, and one that adores 
me; What o'that ? - 

dir And. 1 was adored once too. 

dir To, Let's to bed, knight.—Thou had'ſt need 
end for more money. 

W And, If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul 


Way out. 
Sir 


"Sir And, And your horſe now, &.] This conceit, though 
ad enough, ſhews too quick an apprehenſion for fir Andrew. 
| ſhould be given, I believe, to fir Toby; as well as the next 
ſort ſpeech: O, will be admirable. Sir Andrew does not 
Wuilly give his own judgment on any thing, till he has heard 
hat of ſome other perfun, Trawulrr. 

n anonymous writer aſks, does the ingenious critick 
*azine it probable that Maria would call fir Toby an aſs ?” 
ly learned friend is above taking notice of ſuch ſlender criti-" 
mn, Maria in the fubſequent ſpeech is not ſpeaking of ſir 
rew or ſir Toby, but of Malvolio. M ALONE. 

=Prriho/il:a.} i. e. amazon. STrEVENs, 
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Sir To. Send for money, knight; if thou haft ber 


not the end, call me Cuts. 

= And. If I do not, never truff me, take it how you 
will. 

Sir To. Come, come; I'lt go burn ſome fack, 'tis too 
late to go to bed now : come, knight ; come knight. 


([Exeun, 
SCENE IV. 
A Raom in the Duke's Palace, 
Enter Duke, VIOLA, Curio, and Others, 


Duke. Give me ſome muſick i—Now, good mortow, 
friends 
Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of ſang, 
That old and antique ſong we heard daſt night; 
Methought, it did relieve my paſſion much ; 
More than light airs, and recollectedz terms, 
Of theſe molt briſk and giddy-paced times; 
Come, but one verſe. 
Cur. He is not here, ſo pleafe your lordſhip, that 
mould ſing it. 


Duke, Who was it? 
(ui 


» —call me Cut. ] i. e. call me a horſe. 80, Falſtaff iv 
Henry IV. P. I. — ſpit in my face, call me horſe.” Ibach 
this was the meaning of this exprethon is aſcertained by 
pallage in the Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634, Act III. fe. iv: 

„He'll buy we a white Cut forth for to ride, 
„And I'li go ſeek him through the. world thats 0 
wide.“ 
Again, iv Sir Fohn Oldeg/tte, 1600 But maſler, 'pray Jeg 
let me ride upon Cut.” Curtal; which occurs W anouber oi 
our author's plays, (i. e. a horſe, whoſe tail has been decke, 
and Cu, were probably ſynonimous, MALONE. —_— 

This contemptuous expreſſion occurs in A Womans 4 Na 
therceck, 16142, The Two A, g Women of Abington, . 4 
and-ſeveral times in Hey wood's 1f.you know nt me, you "ma 
nedbody, 1633, P. II. STEVENS. LO 

2 -e collected -] Studied, WARBURTON. 


| rather think that recollected ſignifies, more Home I 4 
primitive ſenſe, recalled, repeated,, and alludes to mr I 
we of compoſers, who often proleng the ſong by e! 3 


Joa $0 


ö 
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Cur. Feſte, the jeſter, my lord; a fool, that the 

lady Olivia's father took much delight in! be is about 

the houſe, 

Duke. Seek him out, and play the tune the while. 
(Exit Cur 10.5My/ich. 

Come hither, boy; If ever thou ſhalt love, 

In the ſweet pangs of it, remember mg : 

For, ſach as | ara, all true lovers are; 

Unftaid and Kkittiſh, in all motions. elſe, 

Gre, in the conſtant image of the creature 

That is belov'd.—How doſt thou like this tune? 

Vo. It gives a very echo to the ſeat 

Where Love is thron'd3. 

Duke. Thou doſt ſpeak maſtetly: 

My life upon't, young though thou art, thine eye 

Huh ſtay d upon ſome favour thay it loves; 

Hath it not, boy ? 

io. A little, by your favours. - 

Duke. What kind of woman is't ? 

. Of your complexion. 

Duke, She is not worth thee then. What years, 

Faith 2 - 55 | 

Vi. About your years, my lord. | : 

Duke. Too old, by heaven; Let ſtill the woman take 

kn elder than herfelf5 ; fo wears the to him, 


So 
to the ſcat 
oe + Lowe is ron d.] i. e. to the heart. So, in Romeo 
ad Juliet: ö 
My boſom's lord [i. e. Love] fits lightly on his 
throne—.“ 


Again, in Othello : 
Vield up O Lowe, thy crown, and hearted throne,” 


ie © before, in the ficlt act of this play: 

: on * when liver, brain and heart, - | 

ed, Ibeſe ſovereign 4Arones, are all ſupply'd and fill“ 
| (Her fweet perfections) with one elk king 


3 MALONE. 
99 The meauing- is (as Mr Heath has obſerved) ** It is ſo 
1 @nlonaut to the emotions of the heart, that they echo it back 
Wain,” * 
*—fawur.) The word favour ambiguouſly uſed. 
a OHNSON, 
prac 0 An eller than herſeif,] Our author did not in this inſtance 


Ws his own doctrins. His wite was ſeven years older than 
un, MALORE. 


— — — —— ons, — — 


So fways ſhe level in her huſband's heart. 

For, boy, however we do praiſe ourſelves, 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, ſooner loft and worn s, 
Than women's are. 
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Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyſelf, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent: 
For women are as roſes ; whoſe fair flower, 
Being once diſplay'd, doth fall that very hour. 

Vio. And lo they are: alas, that they are fo; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow! 


Re-enter Cun10, and Clown. 


Duke. O. fellow, come, the ſong we had laſt night: 
Mark it, Ceſario; it is old, and plain: 
The ſpinfters and the knitters in the ſun, 


And the free? maids that weave their thread with bones 
i W 


5 —loff and worn, ] Though % and worn may mean 


and worn out, yet i and won being, I think, better, thelt tt 
two. words coming uſually and naturally together, and the 
alteration being very flight, I would ſo read in this place witt 
Sir 1 homas Hanmer, JounsaN. | 
"The text is undoubtedly right, and worn ſignifies conſume a2 
ao out; So Lord Surrey, in one of his Sonnets, deſcribing r. 
the ſpring, ſays, TE OT 0 
„Winter is worn, that was the flowers bale” = 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. II. : 5 5 
© 'Fheſe few days wonder will be quick iy worn.” w 
Again, in The Winter's Take : 
* ⏑ aud but infrmity 
© Which waits upon worn times, —.“ Maro xf. A 
free!] is, perhaps, vacant, unc ng aged, eaſy 8 hs 4 
Perhaps free means here—not having yet ſurrendered tie * 
liberty to man ;—unmarried, MALONE, Mr 
Free however may only mean chearful. So in Othelio: hy 
« ſlept the next night well: was free and merty. ſec 
Again, in Macbeth : 54 7 By: 
„Be free and jovial with thy gueſts to-night, 1 wk; 
Fair and free,” Mr. Warton obſerves, ig in * the 
cal romances a common appellation for a lady. Wart F 
2 y ter obiervt dole 


Muir, p.38. Chaucer, the fame ingenious vil 1 
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No uſe to chaunt it ; it is filly ſooth s, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 


Like the old age ?. ; 
(lun. Are you ready, fir ? 
Duke, Ay; pr'ythee, ſing. [Mufich, 


30 0 


Corn. Come away, come away, death, 
And in ſad cypreſs let me be laid; 5 
F. 


applies this epithet to married women, which is adverſe to 
the explication I have given above, 
„ Riſe up, my wife, my love, my lady free.” 
Maxcs, T. v. 1655. Urr, 

« $9 Jonſon makes his beautiful Counteſs of Bedford to 
he fair and free, and wife, Epigrams, Ixzxvi.” MALONE, 

Ally /ooth,] It is plain, imple truth. Jonxsox. 

9 And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. ] i. e. ſports and plays with a love ſub- 
ect, as they did in old times, Epwarps. 

To dally is to play harmleſsly. So, in Act III.“ They 
that da/ly nicely with words.” STEEVENS. 

The oll age is the ages paſs the times of fimplicity. 

Jounson, 

t And in ſad cypreſs let me be laid;] In the books of our 
author's age the thin tranſparent lawn called cyprus, which 
ras formerly uſed for ſcarfs and hatbands at funerals, [See 
Supp. to Shakſpeare, Vol. II. p. 533.] was, I believe, con- 
autly ſpelt cypreſs. So, in the Winter's Tale, edit. 1623: 

* Cypreſſe black as e er was crow, — 2 
where undoubtedly cyprus was meant, So again, in the play 
before us, edit. 1623, (as Mr, Warton has obſerved) 

* — —— a Cypreſſe, not a boſom, 

* Hides my heart.“ 
2 Minſheu's Dick. in v. Cypres or Cypreſs, a fine curl - 
ed linen,” 

t is from the context alone therefore that we can aſcertain 
whether cyprus or cypreſs: was intended by cur old writere. 
Mr. Warton has ſuggeſted in his late edition of Milton's 
Prems, that the me:ning here is, Let me be laid in a 

foul made of cyrus, not n a cothn made of cypreſs wood.“ 

dim a ſubſequent line of this ſong the ſhroud, we find, is 
white, There was indeed white cyprus as well as black; but 
the epithet all is inconſiſtent with white, aud therefore 1 ſup- 
Pole the wood to have been lere mo int. | 

Coffins 
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Fly away, fly aavny , breath ; 
Tam flaig, by. a fair crual maid, 
My fhroud of white, fluck all withy yew, 
O, prepare it; 
My part of death no one ſo true 


id ſhare it 3. 


Net a flower, not a floawer ſaveet, 
On my black coffin let there be ſtroaun; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpſe, where my bones all be thrown 1 
A thouſand thouſand fighs to ſave, 
Lay me, O, where 
Sad true-lover * ne er find my grave, 
To weep there. 


Duke. There's for thy-pains; 


Clwn. No pains, fir ; 1 rake pleaſure in ſinging f. * 
R qo 
* þ 
Coffins being frequently. made of cypreſs, wood, (perha 
in conſequence of gygrus being uſed at funerals) the epithet 
fad is here employed with ſtrich propriety. *©* King Richard 
the Second (ſays Speed) was ſo afjected by the death of hi 
favourite Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland, that he con 
manded the cpr cheſk, wherein bis body lay embalmed, i 
be opened, that he mighty ſee and handle it,” The king # F 
tended his funeral. MALONE. | * 
2 Fly away, fy awgy.—} The old copy reads Fie avi) 1 
The emendation is Mr. Rowers. Ma LE. : 
3 My part of deaf ng one ſo true ; : 
Did /hare it.] Though. death is a part in which every 0 
aQs his bare, yet of all theſe actors no, one is / true —— 1 
0 b 
+ Sad true lover—} Mr. Pope rejected the word /a, in . 
ether modern editere bave upneceffarily changed true love 
to—true love. By making never one ſyllable, the meine 
preſerved. MALOXE. | 
Since this note was written, I have. obſerved that 520} h 


elſewhere uſed by our poet as a word of one ſyllable. 0, : 

4A Midſummer Night's Dream : |; 1 
9 up my lover's tongue; bring him ſilently, 

Again, in King Henry VIII. 3 
ls held no great good ver of the archbiſbop _ 

There is perhaps therefore no need of abbreviating the wat 

never in this line, MALONE. 

* 
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Duke, I'll pay 4 pleaſure then. 

Chun. Truly, fir, and pleaſure will be paid, one 
ime or another. | 

Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Chun. Now, the melancholy god protect thee ; and 
the taitor make thy doublet of changeable taffata, for- 
y mind is a very opal* -l would have men of ſuch con- 
fancy put to ſea, that their buſineſs might de every 
thing, and their intent every where © ; for that's it, that 
aways makes a good voyage of nothing.—Farewet. 

[Exit Clown. 

Duke. Let all the reſt give place. Once more, Ceſario, 

[Exeunt Cux1o and Attendants, 
Get thee to yon ſame ſovereign cruelty : 
Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands; 
The parts that fortune hath beſtow'd upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as-fortune ; 
But tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks her in.?, attracts my ſoul. 

Jo. But, if ſhe cannot love you, fir ? 

Duke, I cannot be ſo anfwer'd ®. 

No. 


5 —@ very opal!] The opa} is a gem which varies its ap- 
parance as it is-viewed in different lights, 

In the opa/(fays P. Holland's tranflation of Ptiny's Na. 
Bf, b. xxxvii. c. 6.) you ſhall ſee the burning fire of the car. 
buncles or rubie, the glorious purple of the amethyſt, the 
been ſea of the emeraud, and all glittering together mixed 
alter an incredible manner,” STEEVE Xs. 

* — that their bufine/s might be every. thing, and their in- 
ent every where ;] An intent every where, is much the ſame 
an intent 70 where, [the reading propoſed by Dr. War bur- 
Wn) as it hath no one particular place more in view than ano- 
ter, HEATH. 

' — But 'tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 

That nature pranks her in, — ] The miracle and queen of 
hem 1s ber beauty, Sbakſpeare does not fay [as Dr. War- 
burton has aſſerted, ] that nature pranks ber in a miracle, but 
in the miracle of gems, that is, in a gem miraculoufly beau- 
dal. Jounson, | 

Yo frank is to deck out, to adorm? See Lye's Etymelogi- 
n. Hara, | 

* Icannot be, &e.] The folio reads I cannot be, &c. 

STEEVENS. 
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Vio. Sooth, but you muſt, 
Say, that ſome lady, as, perhaps, there is, 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 
You tell her ſo ; Muſt ſhe not then be anſwer'd? 

Duke. There is no woman's ſides, 
Can bide the beating of ſo ſtrong a paſſion, 
As love doth give my heart: no woman's heart 
So big, to hold ſo much ; they lack retention, 
Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, 
That ſuffer ſurfeit, cloyment, and revolt ?; 
But mine is all as hungry as the ſea, 
And can digeſt as much : make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Vio. Ay, but I know, 

Duke. What doſt thou know ? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men may ce: 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
1 ſhould your lordſhip. 

Duke. And what's her hiſtory ? 

Vio. A blank, my lord: She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i'the bud 


The correction was made by Sir T. Hanmer, I am 50 
fare that it is neceſſary, though it has been adopted in the lat 


editions, The Duke may mean, My /uit cannot be ſo at 
{xered, However, Viola's reply ſtrongly ſupports the emen 
dation, MALONE, 

9 That ſuffer ſurfeit; cloyment, and revolt ;) The Dube ha 


changed his opinion of women very ſuddenly. Ir was a ſe 


minutes before that he ſaid they had more conſtancy in lov 


than men, Masox. : 
Mr. Maſon would read—ſuffers; but there is no need e 
change. Suffer is governed by women, implied under ® 


words their love.” The love of women, &c. — 
ALV: 


> —/ike a worm i the bud,] So, in the 5th ſonnet of Stab! 
peare : 
Which 


TP, USP ST wy 


\ 
f 


* 
* — 
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ed on her damaſk cheek : the pin'd in thought 2 ; 
1rd, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

de fat like patience on a monument, 

niling at grief. Was not this love, indeed? 


We 
« Which, like a canker in the 2 roſe, 
« Doth ſpot the beauty of thy budding name.” 
STEEVENS, 


In, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
« Why ſhould the worm intrude the maiden bud?“ 
Jain, in King Richard II: 
„But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek.” 
MALONE, 
t She pin'd in thought ;] Thought formerly ſignified melan- 
/. So, in Hamlet: 
Is ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought.” 
Again, in the Tragical Hiftory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : 
The cauſe of this her death was 1nward care 
thought,”  MALONE. 
He /at like patience on @ monument, 
Smiling at grief.] So Chaucer : 
And her beſidis wonder diſcreetlie 
Dame Patience yſitting there I fonde, 
Wich face pale upon a hill of ſonde.“ 

; Tu toSAT D. 
This celebrated image was not improbab! firſt ſketched out 
n the old play of Perzc/es: (I think Shakſpeare's hand may 
e traced in the latter part of it, and there only :) 

— thou [ Marina] doſt look 2 
„Like Patience, gazing on kings' graves, and ſmiling 
** Extremity out of act.“ FARMER, 
S, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
So mild, that Patience ſeem'd to ſcorn his woes.” 
ln the paſſage in the text, our author perhaps meant to per- 
nify GR1E # as well as PaTiENCE ; for we can ſcarcely un- 
ſtand “ af grief” to mean i grief:” as no ſtatuary 
wud, I imagine, form a countenance in which ſmiles and 
pit ſhould be at once expreſſed. Shakſpeare might have 
arowed his imagery fram ſome ancient monument on which 
ele two figures were repreſented. 
The following lines in the V inter's Tale ſeem to counte- 
Rice ſuch an idea: | 
« doubt not then, but innocence ſhall make 
| Falſe accuſation bluſh, and Trzanxy 
„ Tremble af PaTizxcs,” 
At, in Xing Richard III. 


= — — like 
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We men may ſay more, ſwear more: but, indeed 
Our ſhows are more than will; for ſtill we prove n 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 


Duke: 


like dumb fatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
* Star'd on each. other, and look deadly pale.“ 
I have expreſſed a doubt whether the word grief was em- 
pound in the ſingular number, in the ſenſe of grievance, | 
ave lately obſerved that our author has himſelf uſed.it | 
that ſenſe in Aing Henry JV. P. II. 
: " an inch of any. ground 
To build a grief on.” 
Dr. Percy's interpretation, therefore may be the true one, 
In Ang Lear, we again meet with the two perſonäges ine 
woduced in the text: 
„Patience and Sorrow ſtrove, 
„Who ſhould! expreſs her goodlieſt,” 
Again, in Gymbeling; fame kind of imagery may | 
wacet: | 


* — nobly he yokes 
ps A ſmiling mth + 09h 


notes 
* That Griuf and Patience, rooted in kim both, 
++ Mingle their fpurs;together,” 


I am aware that Homev's: tnuwpuley NUni, and 4 pally 
in Macbeth, — 
* My plenteous joys 


© Wanton in. fullueſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 

In drops of forrow—" : * 
may be urged againſt this interpretation; but it ſhould be n 
membered, that in theſe inftances it is , which burſts intt 
tears. There is no inſtance, I believe, either in poetry or rea 
life, of /orrow ſmiling in anguiſh. In 2 tha cal 
is different: the ſuffering Indian having been known to {mi 
in the midſt of torqure.—But, however this may be, . 
ſculptor and the painter axe confined to ons point of tims 
and cannot exhibit ſucceſſive movements in the countenance 
Dr. Percy however thinks, that © grief may here wet 

rievance, in which ſenſe. it is ufed in Dr. Powel's Hog 

Wakes, quarto, p. 356. Of the wrongs and grief _ 
the noblemen of Stratolyn” & In the original, (pt 
the end of Wynne's Hi/tory off Wales, octa vo,) it 16676 
mina, i, e. grievances.” The word is likewiſe often v 
our author in the ſame ſenſe. (So, in King Henry I. P. 
the king bath ſent to know 

The nature of your grief; 
but never, I believe, in the ſingular number, 


4 
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ye, But dy'd thy ſiſter of her love, my boy? 
Ho Iam all the daughters of my father's houſe, 
nd all the brothers too“ and yet I know not ;— 
Sir, ſhall I to this lady? 
Duke. Ay, that's the theme. 
o her in haſte ; give her this jewel; ſay, 
love can give no place, bide no denay 5. [ Exeunt. 


In ſupport of what has been ſuggeſted; the authority of 
Mr, Rowe may be adduced, for in his life of Shakſpeare he 
has thus exhibited this paſſage: 

« She /at like Patience on a: monument, 

« Smiling at Grief,” 

ln the obſervations now ſubmitted to the reader L had onge 
ſome confidence, nor am [ yet convinced. that, the objection 
funded on the particle af, and on the difficulty, if not im- 
ſibility, of a ſculptor forming ſueh a figure as theſe words 
ue commonly ſuppoſed to defcribe; is wathoue foundation, 
| ave therefore retained my note; yet | muſt acknowledge, 
that the following lines in x Richard II. which have late 
weucred to me, render my theary fomewbat doubtful, thoug 
they do not overturn it. 

His face ſtill combating with fears and miles, 

The badges of his grief and patience.” 
Here we have the fame idea as that in the tent; and a 
ſhakſpeare never conſidered whether it could be exhibited in 
marble, MALO NE. 

* Iam all the daughters of my father's houſe, 

And all the brathers toe; This was the moft artful an- 
ſrer that could be given, The queſtion was of fuch a nature, 
that to have declined the appearance of a direct anſwer, muſt 
e raiſed ſuſpicion, This has the appearance of a direct 
mlwer, that the fer died of her love; ſhe (who paſſed 
ira man) ſaying, ſhe was all the daughters of hes father's 
wile, WARBURTON, 

i —denay.] Denay is denial, To denqy- is au antiquated 
ferd ſome times uſed by Holinſhed, and alſo by Warner in 
us Albion's England, 1602, ,STEEVENS, 


ag 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


Olwia's Garden. 


Eater Sir Tony Bren, Sir AnDaew Acvtcues, 


Sir To. Come thy ways, ſignior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, I'll come; if I loſe a ſeruple of this ſport 
let me be boil'd to death with n 

Sir To. Would'ſt thou not be glad to have the nig- 
gardly raſcally ſheep-biter come by ſome notable ſhame? 

Fab, I would exult, man: you know, he brought 
— out of favour with my lady, about a bear- beating 

ere. 

Sir To. To anger him, we'll have the bear again; 
and we will fool him black and blue: Shall we not, | 
Andrew ? | 


Sir And, An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 
Enter MARIA. 


Sir To. Here comes the little villain: Hoy now 
my metal of India“? , * 


6 —my metal of India 2] My precious girl, my gaps 

So, in K. Henry IV. P. I, © Lads, boys, hearts of gel 
&c. | 
Again, ibidem: 


14 


aud as bountiful 


1 © 2 mines of — of 

ain in King Henry VIII. 

ee To day the French 
« All clinquant, all i gold, like heathen gods, 
*«« Shone down the Engliſh; and to-morrow they 
« Made Britain India; every man that fiood, 
„ Shew'd like a mine.“ cor tha 

So Lily in his Euphues and his Englant, 1580 [ av 
India bringeth Soll, but England bringeth goodueſs. © 
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Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree: Malvolio's 
wming down this walk; he has been yonder i'the ſun, 
pradlifing behaviour to his own ſhadow, this half hour : 
obſerve him, for the love of mockery ; for, I know, 
this letter will make a 5 ideot of him. 
(loſe, in the name of jeſting! [The men hide themſelves ] 
Lie thou there; [rfhrows down a letter.) for here comes 
the trout that muſt be caught with tickling. 

[Exit MARIA. 


Enter MaLv 0L10. 


Mal, Tis but fortune; all is fortune. Maria once 
ud me, ſhe did affect me; and I have heard herſelf 
ome thus near, that, ſhould ſhe fancy, it ſhould be one 
my complexion. Beſides, ſhe uſes me with a more 
nated reſpect, than any one elſe that follows her. 
Whatſhould I think on't? 

Sr To, Here's an over-weening rogue! 

Jab. O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
wk of him; how he jets 7 under his advanced plumes ! 

Si Aud, 'Slight; I could fo beat the rogue: 

fir To, Peace, I ſay. 

Mal. To be count Malvolio ;— 

Fr 7. Ah, rogue! 

ſir And. Piſtol him, piſtol him. 

kr To, Peace, peace. 

Mal. 


do, in Ny Beguild, 1806: Come, my heart of gold, 
es have a dance at the making up of this match,” — The 
aon there addreſſed, as in Twelfth Night, is a woman. 
MALONE. 
The old copy has mettle, The two words are very fre- 
quently confounded in the early editions of our author's 
pays, The editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily changed the 
"rd to nettle; which all the ſubſequent editors have adopt- 
el. MALoONE, 
' —how he jets—] To jet is to ſtrut, to agitate the body by 
«proud motion, So, in Arden of Fever/ham, 1592: 
* Is now become the ſteward of the houſe, 
And bravely jets it in a filken gown.” 
Again, in Bui D' Ambois, 1607: . 
Jo jet in other's plumes ſo haughtily ,” 
STEEVENs. 


| 
| 
{| 


the chandry; and in B. Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair, a ging 
robe is not what Shakſpeare-calls a very heavy declenſon, 
was the proper deſignation of the wardrobe-keeper, in Shak 


riario, a/wardrobe-keeper, or a yeomen of a wardrobe.” 
by, Lily in Euphues and his England, 1880: aſjuri 


nor wit to miſtruſt, Such a time 1 have read a yi 45 6e 


Fairelt lady i Mantua,” MALOXE, 
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Mal. There is le fotꝰt; the lady of the ſtrachy 
married the — of the wardrobe. 
Sir And. Fie on him, Jezebel! 


Fa 


rie lady of the ſtrachy—] Here is an alluſion to for 
old ſtory which [have not yet diſcovered, Jouxson, 

Perhaps a letter has been miſplaced, and we ought to read 
—/tarchy; i. e. the room in which linen underwent the ones 
moſt complicated operation of arching, I do not know tha 
ſuch a word exiſts; and yet it would not Le unanalogical! 
formed from the ſubſtantive ;Farch. In Harſnett's Declars 
tion, 1603, we meet with “ a yeoman of the /prucery;” i, 
wardrobe; and in the Northumberland Hoyſehold Bont anni 
is ſpelt, nurcy. Starchy, therefore, for archery, may | 
admitted. In Romeo and Julier, the place where pelt wi 
made, is called the pa/*ry. The uu who had the care of t 
linen, may be ſignificantly oppoſed to the promen, i. e. « 
inferior officer of the wardrabe. While the ve different a 
laured ftarches were worn, ſuch a term might have been cur 
rent. In the year 1564, a Dutch woman profefled to teac 
this art to our fair country-women, * Her uſual price (fa 
Stowe) was four or five pounds to teach them how to farch 
and twenty ſhillmgs how to ſeeth arch.“ The alterat! 
was ſuggeſted to me by a typographical error in The Wo 
taſt'd at Tennis, 1620, by Middleton and Rowley; whe 
firaches is printed for /tarches, I cannot fairly be accuſed 
having dealt much in conjectural emendation, and therefo: 
feel the leſs reluctance to hazard a gueſs on this deſperate pat 
ſage. STEEVE Ns. 

The place in which candles were , was formerly cal! 


bread woman is callled /ady of the baſket. —The great obje 
tion to this emendation is, that from the farchy to the ward 


In the old copy the word is printed in Italicks, as the ua 
of a place, —Starchy. : 
The yeoman of the wardrobe is not an arbitrary term, 
peare's time, See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598. */4 
The ſtory which our poet had in view is perhaps alluded 


myſelf there was a certain ſeaſon when women als f 
won; in the which moments they have neither will ro den 


tleman found to obtain the love of the Dutcheſs of Milam 
ſuch a time I have heard that a poor ꝓeomam whole lo be. 
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rab. O, peace! now he's deeply in; look, how ima- 
a 8 


dination blows him *, | 

Mal, Having been three months married to her, {it- 
ting in my ſtate 9 

Sr Ty, O for a ſtone- bow, to hit him in the eye 

Mal, Calling my officers about me, in my branck'd 
xelyet gown ; having come from a day-bed 1, where I 
hare left Olivia fleeping : 

fir To, Fire and brimftone ! 

fab. O, peace, peace 

Mal Ar to have the humour of ſtate: and after 
demure travel of regard,——telling them, 1 know my 
place, as 1 would they ſhould do theirt, to aſk of my 
kinſman Toby: 

k To. Bolts and-ſhackles ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace, peace] now, now. | 

Mal, Seven of 'my:people, with an obedient fart, 
make out for him: I frown the while; and, perchance, 
vid up my watch *, or play with my fome rich jewel: 
Toby approaches z court'ſres-there to mes: 


1 


Sir 
! blows him.) i. e. puffs him up. 80, in Antony ant 


Clapatra : 
ef0; I ———— on her breaſt ef 
pal '* There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown.” 
SrRE VERS. 


n Kate, — ] i. e. a ſumptuous chair with a canopy over 
It, See Macbeth, Act III. ſc, iv. Our hoſteſs keeps her 
kt!” MaLoNE, 

 —fone-bow,) That is, a croſs-bow, a bow which ſhoots 

ts, JOHNSON, - 

Hm a day-bed,] i. e. a couch, MA LoNE, 

' —wind up my wetch,—) In our author's time watches 
dere very uncommon. When Guy Faux was taken, it was 
wed as a circumſtance of ſuſpicion that a Match was found 
on him. Jon xe. | 

Again, in the Hl/cker/?, 1610: . 

Aud I had /ext my watch laſt night to one 
That dines to-day at the ſheriff 's.” 'STBRVENS, 
Pocket-watches were brought from Germany into England 


: the year 1580, MALONE, 
bet rwerr fies there to me ;] Jn a note on Xing Henry . 
laund I have obſerved that the term to court. fie was applied te 


leres. So again, in our avither's'Rape of | Lucrece : 
The homely villain court. het to her low—.” 
MALONE, 


Sir To. Shall this fellow live? 

Fab. Though our filence be drawn from us ui. 
cars “, yet peace. 

Mal. | extend my hand to him thus, quenching m 
familiar ſmile with an auſtere regard of control: 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow 0th 
lips then ? 

Mal. Saying, Couſin Toby, my fortunes having caf 1 
on your niece give me this prerogative of ſpeech jm © 

Sir To. What, what ? 

Mal. You muſt amend your drunkenneſs. 

Sir To. Our, ſcab! 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the finews of ou 


plot, | 
Mal. Beſides, you waſte the treaſure of your time wilh 
fooliſh knight ; | , 


Sir And. That's me, I warrant you, 

Mal. One Sir Andrew : 

Sir And I knew, twas I; for many do call me foo 

Mal. What employment have we here s ? 

[raking up the let 

Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 

Si. To. O, peace! andthe ſpirit of humours intimat 
reading aloud to him ! 

Mal. By my life, this is my lady's hand: theſe | 
her very C's, her U's, and her 7's; and thus makes ſh 
her great P's*. It is, in contempt of queſtion, be 
hand. ; 


* Though our /ilence be drawn from us with ears, ] In th 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, one of the Clowns ſays, / ha 
a miſtreſs, but who that is, a team of horſes ſhall rot pluc 
from me.” So, in this play: Oxen and wainropes will l 
bring them together.” JOHNSON. : 

It may be worth remarking, perhaps, that the — 
ideas of Mal volio, in his humour of fate, bear a ſtrong relem 
blance to thoſe of Alnaſchar in the Arabian Nights Enti 
fainments, Some of the expreſſions too are very umilar. 

TYR WMI 

s What employment laue we here?] A — 2 2 um 

‚ | ſpeech of — What's to do here. 
equivalent to our common ſpeech o court 

6 zer great P's.) In the direction of the letter wh 


Malvolio reads, there is neither a C, nor a P, to noe un 
Th 
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/ 4nd, Her C's, her U's, and her T's: Why that? 
Mel. reads] To the unknown beloved, this, and my good 
wiſe: her very phraſes By your leave, wax. Soft; * 
ad the impreſſure her Lucrece, with which ſhe uſes to 
al: tis my lady: To whom ſhould this be? 
fab. This wins him, liver and all. 
Mal, [reads.] Jove knows, I love : 
But who ? 
Lips do not move, 
No man muſt know. | 
I; nan muff know. What follows? the numbers alter'd ! 
Nb man muſt know : if this ſhould be thee, Malvolio ? 
tir To, Marry, hang thee, brock 
Vor. VI. L Mal. 


This was perhaps an overſight in 2 ; or rather, for 
the ſake of the alluſion hinted at in tht following note, he 
choſe not to attend to the words of the direction. It is re- 
markable that in the repetition of paſſages in Letters, which 
have been produced in a former part of a play, he very often 
makes his characters deviate from the words before uſed, 
though they haye the paper itſelf in their hands, and though 
they appear to recite, not the ſubſtance, but the very words. 
Nin A's well that ende well, Act V. Helen ſays, 
There's your letter; 'Thiggt ſays ; 
Men from my finger you can get this ring, 
Ad are by me with child; — 
jet in Act 11 I. fe. ii. ſhe reads this very letter atoud ; and 
agre the words are different, and in plain proſe: * Waeu 
dau canſt get the ring upon my finger, which never ſhall 
eme oft, and ſhew me a child begotten of thy body, &e.” 
lad ſhe ſpoken in either caſe from memory, the deviation 
night eaſily be accounted for; but in both theſe places, ſhe 
ads the words from Bertram's letter, MaLONE. 
lam afraid ſome very coarſe and vulgar appellations are 
neant to be alluded to by theſe capital letters. 
| BLACKSTONE, 
y your leaves, wax, —Soft;] It was the cuſtom in our 
Pets time to ſeal letters with ſoft wax, which retained its 
bitneſs for a good while, The wax uſed at preſent would 
_ been hardened long before Malvolio picked up this 
der. See Dur Five Gallants, a comedy, by Middleton: 
Fetch 4 penny worti: pf /oft wax to ſeal letters.” So Fal- 
A in King Henry IV. P. II. I have him already tempering 
"een my finger and my thumb, and ſhartly will 1 feal 
im,” NIALONR. 3 
brech /] i. e. badger. STEEVENES, 
Marrr, 
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Mal. I may command, where I adore : 
But filence, like a Lucrece knife, 

Wiuh bloodleſs flroke my heart doth gere; 
M, O, A, I. doth fray my fe. 

Fab. A fuſtian riddle! 

Sr To. Excellent wench, ſay 1. 
Mal. M, O, A, I, doth favay my life. —Nay, but firſt 
let me ſee,—-let me ſee,—let me ſee. 

Fab. What a diſh of poiſon has ſhe dreſs'd him! 

* And with what wing the ſtannyel e check 
at it! 

Mal. I may command where I adore. Why, the me 
command me; I ſerve her, the is my lady. Why, thi 
is evident to any formal capacity s. There is no ob4 
ſtruction in this , And the end ;— What ſhould that 
alphaberical poſition portend ? if I could make that te 
ſemble ſomething in me,—Softly ;—M, O, A, I 

Sir'To. O, ay ! make up that :—he is now at a col 

nt. 

Fab. Sowter ! will cry upon't, for all this, though i 
be as rank as a fox. 


42 


Marry, hang thee, thou vain, conceited coxcomb, thou over 
weaning rogue ! 2 
Brock, which properly ſigniſies a badger, was uſed in thi 
ſenſe in Shakſpeare's time, So, in Themerrie conceited Jeſts0 
George Peele, 4to. 1657: „ This ſelf-conceited brock hat 
George invited,” &. MALONE, "I 
* —/tannyel—] The name of a kind of hawk is very jut 
ciouſly put here for a /fal/ion, by Sir Thomas 8 * 
Here is one of at leaſt a hundred inſtances of the tranſcribs 
of theſe plays being deceived by his ear, The eye nee 
could have confounded fannyel and * MALONE, 
To check, ſays Latham in his book of Falconry, is 
crows, rooks, pies, or other birds, coming in for on 
hawke, ſhe forſaketh her natural flight, to Amed bei 
e is the common ſtone-hawk which 1 bits old 1 1 
ngs and rocks; in the North called fanchil, I have 1m 
{ormation from Mr. Lambe's notes on the ancient metric 
hiſtory of the battle of Floddon. STEBVENS, 1 
formal capacity. ] i. e. any one in bis ſenſes, any 
v Hoſe capacity is not diſ arranged, or out of . end 


Jo ter Souter is here, I. ſuppoſe, the mar 


. M. Mal volio; = M. —why, that begins my 


me. | 
1 Did nat I ſay, he would work it out? the cur 
i; excellent at faulrs. | * 
Mel, M, —But then there is no conſonancy in' the 
ſequel; that ſuffers under probation : A ſhould follow, 
hut O does. 
Fuhk. And O ſhall end, I hope 3. 
Sr To. Ay, or I'll cudgel him, and make him cry, O. 
Mal, And then I comes behind. 
Fab. Ay, an you had an eye behind you, you might 
{e more detraction at your heels, than fortunes before 
E 
i "Mal M. O, 4, I; This fimulation is not as the 
| former and yet, to cruſh this a little, it would bow 
re me, for every one of theſe letters are in my name. 
here follows proſe.— F this fall into thy hand, re- 
* une. In my flars I am above thee; but be not afraid of 
greatneſs : Some are born great *, ſome atchieve greatneſs, and 
je have greatneſs thruſt upon them. Thy fates open their 
tands ; let thy blond and ſpirit embrace them. And, to mure 
elf to dc t thou art Hike to be, caſ thy humble ſlough, and 
L 2 apheny * 


wund. Sowterly, however, is often employed as a term of 
dale. A Sowter was a cobler, SrREEVENS. 
believe the meaning is, This fellow will, notwithſtand- 
ng, catch at and be duped by our device, though the cheat is 
groſs that any one eiſe would find it out. Our author, as 
aal, forgets to make his Emile anſwer on both fides; for it 
ls not to be wondered at that a hound ſhould cry or give his 
tungue, if the ſcent be as rank as a fox, MaLoxE. 

3 And O /hall end, I hope.) By © is here meant what we 
by 8 a hempen collar, Jou NSON, 

| delieve he means only, it all end in gin, indiſa 
pintment. So, e 42 Ke i 

* How can you fall into ſo deep an OA?!“ 


Id Aziin, in Hymen's Triumph by Daniel, 1623: 
* „Like to an O, the character of woe. 
fic STEEVE Ns. 


* —are born great,] The old copy reads are become 
ia, STEBVENS, 
Luis neceſſary emendation was made by Mr. Rowe, It is 
"tified by a ſubſequent paſlage in which the clown tecites 
WM memory the words of this letter, M Lord. 


— — —ñ— 
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appear fre/h. Be oppoſite 5 with a kinſman, ſurly with e 
wants : let thy tongue tang arguments of ſlate ; put thyjel 
into the trick of ſingularity : She thus adviſes thee, that fob 
for thee. Remember who commended thy yellhw flocking 
and wifh'd to ſee thee ever croſs: garter d ' : I ſay, remende 
Go to; thou art made, if thou defereſt io be ſo; if nat, lum 
fee thee a fleward ftill, the fellow of ſervants, and mt wil 
to touch fortune s fingers. Farewel. She, that would al: 
ferv.ces with thee, 


— 5 HI wn R9cwug ce ww .. ac 


The fortunate- una 

Day-light and champian diſcovers not more: this 
open. I will be proud, I will read politick authors, 
will baſfle fir Toby, I will waſh off groſs acquaintance 
Iwill be point-de-vice * the very man. I do not no 
fool myſelf, to let imagination jade me; for every reaſot 
regs | exCitt 


s Be oppoſite—] That is, beadwer/e, hofile. An o 
in the language of our author's age meant an adverſary, Set 
a note in X. Richard III. AR V. ſc. iv. To be oppolitt 
-with was the phraſeology of the time. So, in Sir T. Over 
bury's Character à Preci/ian, 1616 : He will be ſure i« 
be in oppoſition ww:t/ the papiſt“ &. MALONE, 

s. —yellow ftockings ;] Before the civil wars, yellow ſtock 
ings were much worn, PERCY, 

Sa, in Decker's Honeft Whore, P. II. 1615: © What fort 
ings have you put on this morning, madam ? if they be nc 
yellow, change them.” — The yeoman attending the earl 0 
Arundel, lord Windſor, and Mr. Fulke Greville, who afliſted 
at an entertainment performed before Q. Elizabeth, on thi 
Monday and Tueſday in Whitſun-week 1581, were dreflec 
in yellow worfted flockings, The book from which I gathe 
this information, was publiſhed by Henry Goldwell, gen 
in the ſame year. STEEVENS. 4 

See alſo B. Jonſon's Tale of a Tub, Act II. fo. ii. 

J | Maron 
7 —croſs-garter'd :} It appears, that the ancient puritan 
affected this faſnion. Thus Barton Hojyday, ſpeaking of th 
ill ſucceſs of his TEZNOTAMIA, ſays: 
Had there +. ma ſome ſharp cro/s-garter'd man, 
© Whom their loud laugh might aick-name purrten, 
« Cas'd up in factions breeches, and ſmall ruſfe, 
That hates the ſurplice, and defies the cuffe,” &c, 
In a former ſcene Malyolio was ſaid to be an affedter o 
puritaniſm, STEEVENS. | 

I will be point-de-vice] i. e. with the utmoſt poſſi 
exatne/s, This phraſe is of French extraQion ;—@ point 
dei ez. STREVENS, 


FP =" z 
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\xcites to this, that my lady loves me. She did-com- 
nen my yellow ſtockings of late, ſhe did — my leg 
ting croſs· garter d; and in this ſhe manifeſts herſelf to 
ny love, and, with a kind of injunction, drives me to 
tf habits of her liking: I thank my ſtars, I am 
happy. 1 will be ſtrange, ſtout, in yellow ſtockings, 
nd croſs-garter'd, even with the ſwittneſs of putting 
mn. Jove, and my ftars be praiſed Here is yet a poſt- 
fript. Thou canſt not chooſe but know who 'T am. If thou 
mertaine} my love, let it appear in thy ſmiling; thy ſmiles he- 
tm thee well : thereforein my preſence ſtill ſmile, dear my ſweet, 
[jrjthee.—Jove, I thank thee.— I will ſmile, I will do 
nery thing that thou wilt have me: [Exil. 

Fab. 1 will not give my part of this ſport for a penſion 
of thoufands to be paid from the Sophy ?. | 

i To, I could marry this wench for this device; 

i And. So could I too. 6% 
e. And aſk no other dowry with her, but ſuch 
uother jeſt. „„ "Tone 


4 


— 
nter MARIA 


Ii 4nd. Nor I neither. | 3 

fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher, 

r 7. Wilt thou ſet thy foot o'my neck? 

ir And. Or o' mine either? 

hr Je. Shall I play my freedom at tray- trip i, and 
kcome thy bond. [are 7 | ' 

Sir 

ca pen/fon of thouſands to be paid from the Sophy.] Al- 
ding, as Dr. Farmer obſerves, to Sir Robert Sherley, who 
n jult returned in the character of Embafſador from the So- 
7. He boaſted of the great rewards he had received, and 
ied in London with the utmoſt ſplendour. Sr VE Ns, 

dee further on this ſubject in Am Attempt to aſcertain the 
wier of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. where, ſince the firſt edi- 
ton of that piece, I had made the ſame remark. 


: MALONE, 
Dat tray-trip,] The following paſſage might incline one 
0 delieve that tray-trip was the name of ſome game at ta- 
des, or draughts. There is great danger of being taken 
$ at tray-trip, if the king ſweep ſuddenly.“ Cecil's 
Car reſpondence, 
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Sir 2 . or rhe om | 
Sir. To. y, thou ha t him in ſuch a 
| hh Ne: the image of it |. ag him, he bar pr 
mad. | 
Mar. Nay, but ſay true, does it work upon him? 
Si To., Like aqua-vite * with a midwife. 

Aar. If you will then fee the fruits of the ſpon, 
mark his firſt approach before my lady: he will come 
| %o her in yellow flockings, and tis a colour ſhe abhors 
aud croſs-garter'd, a faſhion ſhe deteſts ; and he wilt 
fmile upon her, which will now be fo unſuitable to 
diſpoſitzon, being addicted to a melancholy as ſhe is, that 


it cannot but turn him into a notable comtempt: if you hi 
will ſee it, follow me. | 

Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou moſt excellent 
devil of wit! | | 8 


Sir And. I'll make one too. (Excunt, 


Correſpondence, Eett, x, p. 136, B. Jonſon joins tray 
with mum-chance, Alchemift, Act V. ſe. iv. Trawuirr, 
Tue truth of Mr. Tyrwhitt conjefture will be eſtabliſhed 
by the following — from MackiavePs Dogge, a Satire, 
quarto, 1617 RT | 
But leaving cardes, let's go to dice a while, 
* To. paſſage, treitripe, hazard, or „ 
| Revp, 
2 —aqua-wvite -] is the old name of /frong wattrs. 
| | JOHNSON, 
3. —croſs-garter'd, a faſhion /he deigſis;] Sit Thomas 
Overbury, in his character of a footman without gards on his 
coat, repreſents him as more upright than any Ce- 
ter d gentle man-uſher,” Faxmas, 
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ACT UI. s C E NE I. 


The fame; 


Enter VIOLA, and Clown with a tabor. 


Fo. Save thee, friend, and thy muſick : Doſt thou 
he by thy tabor ? | 

Chon. No, ſir, I live by the church . 

Vo. Artthou a churchman ? | | 

Chu No ſuch matter, fir; I do live hy the church: 
for do live at my houfe, and my houſe doth ſtand by 
te church. | _ 

Vu. So thou may ſt ſay, the king lies by +Fbeggar 5, 
if a beggar dwell near him; or, the church Rands by 
tby tabor, if thy tabor ſtand by the church. 

Chun. You have ſaid, ſir.— To fee this age —4 
ſentence is but a cheveril gloves to a good wit; How 
quickly the wrong fide may be turn d outward! fs 

10. 


* —by thy taber 2 Clown, No, fir, I live by the church.) 
The Clown, I ſuppoſe, wilfully miſtakes his meaning, and 
anſwers, as if he had been sſked whether he lived by the 48 
y the tabor, the ancient defignation of a muſick ſhop. | 

It was likewiſe the ſigu of ;ng-houſe kept by Tale. 

was likewiſe th ot an eating- e arle- 
ton, the celebrated — fool of — our au- 
thor's time; who is exhibited in a print prefixed to his Jes, 

to, 1611, with a zabor, Perhaps in imitation of him the 
vſequent ſtage-clowns uſually appeared with one. : 

* —the king lies by a beggar,] Lies h — 2 

—the king lies by a ar,] Lies here as in many other 
_ in old books, aun ſajour ut. See King 

wy VV. P. II. Act. III. ſe. ii, MaLoxEg. - 

Da cheveril g/ove—] i. e. a glove made of kid leather: 
nel den, Fr. So, in Romeo and Fuligt : ** —a wit of che- 
3 Again, in a proverb in Ray's collection: He 

a conſcience ase ref ſkin,” STEEVERs, 


*4 
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As full of labour as a wiſe man's art : 
For folly, that he wiſely ſhews, is fit; 
But wiſe men's folly, fall'n *, quite taints their wit, 


Enter Sir Tony BeLcn, and Sir AnDatw Acura, 


Sir To. Save you, gentleman. 
Vio. And — fir. 
Hir And. Dieu vous garde, monſicur 3. 
Vio. Et vous auſi; votre ſerwiteur. 
Sir And, 1 hope, fir, you are; and I am yours, 
8 


fly at proper game, Itke the trained hawk, and not fly at 
like the unreclaimed kaggard, to ſeize all that eames in his 
May. Jou NeoN.. = 

2 But wiſe men's folly, falln,) The ſenſe is: But wiſe 
men's folly, when it is once fallen into extravagance, overpou- 
ers their diſcretion, HEATH. | 

1 explain it thus: The folly which be. ſhews- with proper 
adaptation to perſons and times, it , has its propriety, and 
therefore produces no cenſure; but the folly of vi 
when it falls or happens, taints their wit, deſtroys the repu- 
tation. ot their judgment. JOHNSON, 

The old copy reads taint ; whence Mr. Tyrwhitt conjee- 
rures, with great probability, that“ Sbakfpeare pctlbly 
wrote But wiſe men, folly-fallen, &c. i. e. wiſe men fallen 
into folly. Mr. Pope. introduced #gizts, which all the ſubſe- 
quent editors have adopted. MALoNE. 

3. Sir And. Dieu vous garde, Monfieur.] Me. Theobald 
thinks it abfurd that-Sir Andrew, who did not know the 
meaning of pourquoi in the firſt act, ſhould here ſpeak and 
underſtand French; and therefore has given three of Sir An- 
drea's ſpeeches to Sir Toby, and vice verſa, in which he has 
been copied by the ſubſequent editors; as it ſeems to me, 
without neceſfity. The words,—** Save you, gentleman.— 
which he has taken from Sir T'obr, and given to Sir Andres, 
are again ufed by Sir Toby, in a ſabſequent fcene ; a circum” 
Rance whick-renders it the more probable that they were in 
tended to be attributed to him here alſo, F 

With reſpe& tothe improbability that Sir Andrew ſpol 
vnderſtand French here, after having betrayed his arty 
of that language in a former ſcene, it * — from 2 
quent paſlage that he was a picker up of -phrafes; —_—_ 
have learned, by rote from Sir Toby the few Fun 
here ſpoken, If we are to believe Sir Toby, St ROY 
could ſpes k three or four languages word for word $119 
buck,” MALONE, 
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9, J. Will you encounter the houſe? my niece is 
vrous you ſhould enter, if your trade be to her. 
Va. [ am bound to your niece, fir; I mean, ſhe is 


be lift” osten voyage. * 
Sr To. Maſte your legs, fir 5, put them to motion. 

Ho. My legs do better underſtand me, fir, than I 
underſtand what you mean by bidding me taſte my 


vr To, I mean, to go, fir, to enter. 
Yo. l will anſwer you with gait and entrance: But 


ne ate prevented. 


Enter OLliv iA and MARIA. 


Moſt excellent accompliſh'd lady, the heavens rain odours. 


on you ! 


lir 4nd. That youth's a rare courtier! Rain 9dours “ 


ell, — 
n, My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your 
own moſt pregnant and vouchſafed ear. 
dir And. Odours, pregnant; and voucſiſafed.— I'll get 
en all three all ready 7. 
0k, Let the garden door be-ſhat, and leave me to 
ny hearing. | 
T [Exeunt Sir Tony, Sir Anpae w;, and Mart. 
| Give 


* the -] is the bound, Amit, farthe/# point. 
| | - -.. JounsoK” 
1 Taſte your legs, /ir,] Perhaps: this exprefſion was em- 
pred to ridicule the. fantaſtick ufe of a verb, which is 
uy times as quaintly introduced in the old pieces, as in this 
pay, or in The true Tragedies of ' Marius and Scilla, 1594: 
A climbing tower that did not 1% the wind. 
Win, in Chapman's verſion of / the aiſt Odyſley : - 
2 he now began 


To chte the bow, the ſharp ſhaft took, tugg d hard- 


;  STEEYESS, 
mat pregnant ax vouchafed ear.} Pregnant means 
ey, as in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act I. ſc. i. STEEVENS. 
oachſafed for w0ur:ſafing . MxLONE.. - — II ; 
Fall ready.) The old copy reads already. For. the 
wendation now made the preſent editor is anſaerable. The 
Nor of the third folio reformed the paſlage by reading only 
realy, But omiſſions ought always to be avoided if pothible, 
ne repetition of the word all is not improper in the mouth 
"or Andrew, MALONE, 


Tl 
itt 

| 
3 
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Give me your hand, fir. 


1 
Vio. My duty, madam, and moft humble ſervice. M 
Oli. What is your name ? Ui 
Lo. Ceſario is your ſervant's name, fair princeſs, 7 
Oli. My ſervant, fir! Twas never merr world, W 
Since lowly feigning was call'd nina 
Vou are ſervant to the count Orſino, youth. Ha 
Via. And he is yours, and his muſt needs be yours ; An 
Your ſervant's ſervant is your ſervant, madam. Th 
Oli. For him, Ithink not on him: for his thoughts, 
Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with me! Fn 
Vio. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thought Hic 
On his behalf; j 
Oli, O, by your leave, I pray you; ( 
bade you never ſpeak again of bim: / 
But, would you undertake another ſuit, Th 
I had rather hear you to ſolicit that, ( 
Than :nufick from the ſpheres. 01 
Vio. Dear lady. | If « 
Oli. Give me leave, beſeech you #': I did ſend, To 
After the laſt enchantment you did here ?, The 
A ring Be! 
And 
Þ —beſeech you.:] This ellipfis oecurs ſo frequently in or 
au hor's plays, that I do not ſuſpect any omilſion here, The 
editor br the third folio reads I befeech you; which fup 1594 
plies the ſyllable wanting, but hurts the metre. the 1 
| 5 Maos * 
» —you did here,] The old Copy has —heare, The eme ud 
dation was made by Dr. Warburton. The two words ar each: 
very frequently confounded in the old editions of our avs and 
rnor's plays, and the other books of that age, See the [al 1 
une of Nin Richard III. quarto, 1613 1770/5 
4. That ſhe may long live feare, God ſay amen.” | 
Again, in The Temp, foho, 1623, p. 3, I. 10: 2. 
Mare, ceaſe more queſtions,” 3] 
Again, in Lowe's Labour's Loft; 1623, p. 129: : 6 uſe 
Le us complain to them what fools were heare. The 
Again, in As Well that ends well; 1623, p. 239: - bo be 
| bat hugs his kjckſey-wickſey. heare at home. al th 
Again, in Peck's De/ierata Curigſe, Vol. I. p. 205: 
«. —to my utmoſt knowledge, Aare is ſimple !! 4. 
and verity.” 2 
'L could add twenty other inſtances, were they neceſſar 50 
1'broughour the firſt edition of our author's Rape of * 
4 
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4ring in chaſe of you; ſo did I abuſe 
Myſelf, my ſervant, and, I fear me, _ 
Vader your hard conſtruction muſt I fit, 
Toforce that on you, in a ſhameful cunning, 
Which you knew none of yours: What might you 
ink ? | | 
Hire you not ſet mine honour at the flake, 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? To one of your re- 
ceiving * | 
Enough is ſhewn ; a cyprus 2, not a bofom, 
Hides my heart: So let me hear you ſpeak . 
Vo. | pity you. 
01, That's a degree to love. 
Vin, No, not a grice *; for tis a vulgar proof, 
That very oft we pity enemies. 
O. Why then, methinks, tis time to fmile again 
0 world, how apt the poor are to be proud! 
If one ſhould be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion, than the wolf? [Clock ftrikes. 
The clock upbraids me with the waſte of time.— 
b not afraid, gocd youth, I will not have you: 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to harveſt, 


* 


1594, which was probably printed under his own inſpection, 
the word we now ſpell here, is conſtantly written Aeare. 

Let me add, that Viola had not ſümply keard that a ring 
tad been ſent (if even ſuch an expreſſion as—** After the laſt 
tachantment, you did Aeare,” were admiſſible); ſhe had ſeen 
ad talked with the bearer of it. MALONE. 

Jo one of your receiving] i. e. to one of your ready appre- 
nor. She conſiders him as an arch page. 


Your 


| | 5 WARBURTON. 
* —@ cyprus, ] is a tranſpirent fluff, Jon NSON. 

Hides my heart : So let me hear you ſpeak.) The word hear 

6uſed in this line, like tear, dear, ſwear, &c.as a dillyllable. 

The editor of the ſecond folio, te ſupply what he imagined 

i be a defect in the metre, reads —Hides m foor heart; and 

il tte ſubſequent editors ha ve adopted his interpolation, 

MLoN E. 

5 7 grice;] is a fleb, ſometimes written gree/e from de- 

, Fc, ; 

do, in Otheth : | . 

Which, as a gy i or ſtep, may help theſe lovers.“ 

HP Jounsox, 
— ts @ vulgar prof] That is, it is a common proof, The 

eclence of every day ihe ys that, &,. MaLoxe., 


— — ——̃— ———__ at 
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Vour wife is like to reap a proper man: 


There lies your way, due weft. 
Vio. Then weſtward-hoe 5 : 
Grace, and good diſpoſition attend your ladyſhip! 
You'll nothing, madam,, to my lord by me? 
Oh. . Stay: f 
I pr'ythee, tell me, what thou think'ſt of me; 
Vio. That you do think, you are not what you are, 
Oli, If Ichink fo, I think the fame of you. 
Vio. Then think you right; lam not what Iam, 
Oli. I would, you were as I would have you be! 
Vio. Would it be better, madam, than 1 am, 
T wiſh it might ;. for now I am your fool. 
Oli, O, what a deal of ſcorn. looks beautiful 
In the contempt and angerof his lip! 
A murd'rous guilt ſhews not itſelf more ſoon 
Than love that would ſeem hid: love's night is noon, 
Ceſario, by the roſes of the ſpring; 
By maidhood, honour; truth, — every thing, 
I love thee ſo, that, maugre © all thy pride, 
Nor wit, nor reaſon, can my paſſion hide. 
Do not extort thy reaſons from this clauſe, 
For, that I woo, thou therefore haſt no cauſe 
But, rather, reaſon thus with reaſon fetter: 
Lave ſought is good, but given unſought is better: 
Vio. By innocence I fwear, and by my youth, 


- have one heart, one boſom, and one truth, 


And that no woman has 7; nor never none 
Shall miſtreſs be of it, ſave I alone. ; 
And ſo adieu, good madam ; never more 
Will I my maſter's tears to you deplore. 
Oli. Vet come again: for thou, perhaps, may ſt move 
That heart, which now abhors, io like his love. IE 


„Nen weſtward-hoe:] Fhis is the name of a comedy by 
T. Decker, 1607. He was affiſted in it by Webfter, and 13 
was acted with great fucceſs by the children of Paul, ke 
whom Shakſpeare has beſtowed ſuch notice in Hamlet, tha. 
we may be ſure they were rivals to the company patron 
by himſelf. STEEVE xs. | 

6 —maugre—] i. e. in ſpite of. STEEVENE. 


7 And that no woman has ;] And that heart and boſom 1 


have never yielded to any woman, JOKNSON. 
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SCENE H. 
A Room. in Olivia's Houſe. 


Ine Sir ToBy BEeLcu, Sir AnDaxanw AGUE<CREER, 
and F avian. 


Sir And. No, faith, Pl! not ſtay a jot longer. 

Sir To. Thy reaſon, dear venom, give thy reaſon. 

Fab. You muſt needs yield your reaſon, ſr Andrew. 
the count's ſerving man; ever ſhe beſtowed upon 
me; I ſaw't i'the orchard. 

Sr To, Did ſhe ſee thee the while e, old boy; tell 
me that ? . | 

Sir And. As plain as I ſee you now. ; 

3 This was a great argument of love in her to- 
ward you. | RE 

b And. Slight ! will you make an aſs o'me ? 

Fab. Iwill prove it legitimate, fir, upon the oaths of 
udgment and reaſon. = 

kr To. And they have been grand jury-men, ſince 
fore Noah was a Gilor. | | 

Fab. She did ſhew favoyr to the youth in your ſight, 
mly to exaſperate you, to awake your dormoufe valour, 
"put fire in your heart, and brimſtone in your liver: 
lou ſhould then have accofted her; and with fome ex- 
elent jeſts, fire-new from the mint, you ſhould have 
ung d the youth into dumbneſs. This was look'd for 


ſs opportunity. you let time waſh off; and you are now 
fuld into the north of my lady's, opinion where you 
Wil hang-like an-icicle on a Dartchman's beard, unleſs 
pu do redeem it by ſome laudable attempt, either of 


nlour, or-policy. 
poucy K 


Did /be ſee thee the nile, ] Thee is wanting in.the old 
. It was ſupplied by Me. Rowe. MALONS, 
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Sir And. Marry, I ſaw you niece do more favours to 


« your hand; and this was-baulled : the double gilt of 
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Sir And. And't be any way, it muſt be wi N 
for policy I hate: I 7 lief be a Browniſt 3 wy 
litician. 

Sir To. Why chen, build me thy fortunes u 
baſis of valour. Challenge me the 9 youth big 
with him; hurt him in eleven places; my niece ſhalll 
take note of it: and aſſure thyſelf, there is no love- 
broker in the world can more prevail in man's condemna- 
tion with woman, than report of valour. 

Fab. There is no way but this, fir Andrew, 

* — And. Will either of you bear me a challenge to 
im 

Sir To. Go, write it in a martial hand  ; be curſt and 
brief: it is no matter how witty, ſo it be eloquent, and 
full of invention : taunt him with-the licence of ink: i 


thou .,, him ſome thrice ?, it ſhall not be amiſs; and 


ak 


9 —as lief be a Browniſt,] The Brownifs were ſo called 
from Mr, Robert Browne; a noted ſeparatiit in queen Elia- 
beth's reign, See Strype's Annals of Queen Elmabeth, Vo! 
III. p. 15, 10, &c. In his life of Whitgift, p. 323, be in- 
forms us, that Browne, in the year 1589, ** went off from 
the ſeparation-and came into the communion of. the _—_— 

REY, 

The Browni/ts ſeem, in the time of our author, to have 
been the conſtant objects of popular fatire, STEEVEXS. 

in a martial hand ;] Martial hand, ſeems to be a care- 
leſs ferawl. ſuch-as ſhewed the writer to neglect ceremony. 
Curft, is petulant, crabbed.. A curſt cur, is a dog that with 
little provocation fnarts and bites. Jonnson, : 

2 —taunt him with the licence of ini: if thou thou'ſt him ſont 
thrice,] Theſe words feem to be directly levelled at the attor- 
ney-general Coke; who, in the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
11603, ] attacked him with all the following indecent expreiii- 
ons :--** All that he did was by thy infligation, thou wiper; for | 
thou thee, thou traytor /” (Here, by the way, are the 7 $ three 
thou's.) * You are an odious man. I; he baſe? Tr * 
it into thy throat, on his behalf.” — “ O damnable ate 
« Thou art a monſter ; thou haſt an Eng liſb face, but a Su 
heart.” —** Thou haft a Spaniſh heart; and thyſelf art 2 
of Hell. - to, I will lay thee on thy back for the confident / 
traitor that ever came at a bar, &c. Is not Here all the licence 
of tongue, which the poet ſatyrically preſcribes to fir Andrew $ 
ink ? TuzoBALD, f | | 

The reſentment of our author, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to 


me, might likewiſe have been excitgs by the a 


* 


ner 
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J many lies as will lie in thy ſheet of Pa er, although 
++ ſheet were big enough for the bed of Ware in Eng- 
land, ſet em down; go about it. Let there be gall 
mough in thy ink; though thou write with a gooſe- pen, 
13 matter: About it. 

Sir 4nd, Where ſhall 1 find you? 

S 7%. We'll call thee at the cubiculs® : Go. 

[Exit Sir Avpx EW. 

fab. This is a dear manakin to you, fir Toby. 

8 To. 1 have been dear to him, lad; ſome two thou- 
land ſtrong, or ſo. | 

fab. We ſhall have a rare letter from him: but you'll 
not deliver 1t. 3 | 

ir To. Never truſt me then; and by all means ftir 
an the youth to an anſwer. 1 think, oxen and wain- 
wpes cannot hale them together. For Andrew, if he 
xere open'd, and you find ſo much blood in his liver 
u will clog the foot of a flea, I'll eat the reſt of the 
natomy, 

Fab. And his oppoſite 3, the youth, bears in his 
ſilage no great preſage of cruelty. | | 


Enter MARIA. 


S To, Look, where the youngeſt wren of nine : 


manner in which Lord Coke has ſpoken of players, and the 
ſeverity he was always willing to exert againſt them, Thus 
in his Speech and Charge at Norwich, with a diſcoverie of the 
abuſes and corruption 0, officers, Nath; Butter, quarto, 1607 ; 
* Becauſe I muſt haſt unto an end, I will requeſt that you 
vill carefully put in execution the ſtatute againſt wagrants ; 
lnce the making whereof I have found fewer theeves, and the 
gaole leſs peſiered than before. The abuſe of age players, 
wherewith I find the country much troubled, may be eaſily 
reformed ; they having no commiſſion to play in an place 
"ithout leave: and therefore if by your willingneſſe they be 
nut entertained, you may ſoone be rid of them.” 
STEEVENS. 
* —at the cubiculp:) I believe, we ſhould read—at thy 
wdiculo. MALONE. 
And his oppoſite,] Oppoſite in our author's time was uſed 
un ſubſtantive, and ſynonymous to adver/ary. 
. MALOXNE, 
' Look, where the youngeſt uren of nine comes.} The wo- 
men's 
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Mar. If you deſire the ſpleen, and will laugh your 
ſelves into Auches follow me: yon” gull Malvolio is 
turn'd heathen, a very renegado ; for there is no chriſtian, 
that means to be faved by believing rightly, can everhe. 
lieve ſuch impoſſible paſfages of grolieſs He's in yel- 
low ſtockings. | 
Sir Ta. And croſs-garter'd ? 
Mar. Moſt villainouſly ; like a pedant that keeps 3 
ſchool i'the 6hurch. 1 have dogg'd bim, like his mur- 
therer: He does obey every point of the letter. that! 
dropp'd to betray him. He does ſmile his face intomore 
des, than is in the new map, with the augmentation d 
the Indies: you have not ſeen ſuch a thing as tis; Ican 
hardly forbear hurling things at him. Iknow, my lady 
will ſtrike bim; if ſhe. do, he'll ſmile, and take't for a 
great favour. * 
Sir Te. Come, bring us, bring us where ug 
| "an, 


men's parts were then a&ed by boys, ſometimes ſo low ir 
ſtature, that there was occaſion to obviate the impropriety by 
ſuch kind of oblique apologies. WARBURTON, 
The wren generally lays nine or ten eggs at a time, and the 
_ laſt hatch'd of all birds are uſually the ſmalleſt and weakelt 
of the whole brood. So, in a Dialogue of the Ninix, ke. 
by R. Cheſter, 160: | ; 
The little wren that many young ones brings.” 
The old copy however reads—wren of ne. STEEVENS. 
Again, in Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania, a poem, by N. Bre- 
ton, 1606 : 
The titmouſe, and the multiplying uren.“ 
The correction was made by Mr, Theobald. Ma Lok. 
$ —1 know my lady will ſtrike him ;} We may ſuppoſe, that 
in an age when ladies ſtruck their fervants, the box on the 
ear which queen Elizabeth is faid to have given to the ea 
of Eſſex, was not regarded as a tranſgreſſion againſt the rules 
of common behaviour. STEEVE Ns. 
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SCENE III. 
A Street. 
Enter AxTON and Sepast TAN, 


iz. I would not, by my will, have troubled you; 
But, ſince you make your pleaſure of your pains, 
| will no further chide you. | 
d I could not ſtay behind you; my deſire, 
More ſharp than filed ſteel, did ſpur me forth; 
And not all love to fee you, (though ſo much, 
As might have drawn one to a longer voyage,) 
ut jealouſy what might befal your travel, 
king (killeſs in theſe parts z which to a ſtranger, 
Unguided, and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhoſpitable: My willing love, 
The rather by thefe arguments of fear, 
dt forth in your purſuit, 10 
i. My kind Antonio, | 
lean no other anſwer make, but thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks: Oft good turns © 
fre ſhuffled off with ſuch uneurrent pay: 
but, were my worth ?, as is my conſcience, firm, 
You ſhall find better dealing. What's to do? 1 
all 


Aud thanks, and ever thanks: Oft good furnt— The ſe- 
ond fhanks, which is not in the old copy, was added by Mr. 
Theobald, to ſupply the metre.— He added at the ſame 
ume the word and {one oft, &c.] unneceſſarily, Turns was, 
| have no doubt, uſed as a diſſyllable. MAaLoNnE. 

But were my worth,] Worth in this place means wea/t/ 
t fortune, So, in the Winter's Tate : 

* and he boaſts himſelf 
| © To have a aworthy feeding.” 
an, in Jonſon's Cynthia's Rewels : | 
Such as the ſatyriſt paints truly forth, 
© That only to his crimes owes all his Wort. 


Massen 
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Shall we go ſee the relicks of this towns 
Ant. To-morrow, fir 3 beſt, firſt, go ſee your | odgi 
Seb, I am not weary, and 'tis long to-night ; | 

2 you, let us ſatisfy our eyes 
ith the memorials, and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. 

Ant. Would, you'd pardon me; 

I do not without danger walk theſe ſtreets: 

Once, in a ſea-fight *gainſt the count his gallies ?, 

I did ſome ſervice ; of ſuch note, indeed, 

That, were | ta'en here, it would ſcarce be anſwer. 
Seb. Belike, you flew great number of his people. 
Ant. The offence is not of ſuch a bloody nature; 

Albeit the quality of the time, and quarrel, 

Might well hare given us bloody argument, 

It might have ſince been anſwer d in repaying 

What we took from them ; which, for traffick's ſake, 

Moft of our city did : only myſelf ſtood out: 

For which, if 1 be lapſed in this place, 

] ſhall pay dear. | N | 
Seb. Do not then walk roo © 3 
Ant. It doth not fit me. Hold, fir; here's my purſe 


In the ſouth ſuburbs, at the Elephant, ; 
Is beſt to lodge: I will beſpeak our diet, 1 
Whiles you beguile the time, and feed your knowledge, y 
With viewing of the town; there ſhall you have me.. ; 
Seb. Why l your purſe? | f 
Ant. Haply, your eye ſhall light upon ſome toy * 
You have deſire to purchaſe ; and. your ſtore, 
think, is not for idle markets, fir, 7 
5 Seb | 
* —the relicks of this !own ?] I ſuppoſe he means the re . 
licks of ſaints, or the remains of ancient fabricks. _ 
STEEVE NS | 
The words are explained by what follows: | 
* let us ſatisfy our eyes lf 
„With the memorials, and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city,” MALONE. 
the count his gallies,}, I ſuſpect our author wrot _ | 
county's gallies, i, e. the gallies of the county, or count; a | 
that the tranſcriber's ear deeeived him. However, as tf If 


preſent reading is conformable to the miſtaken grammatical 


wage of the time, I have not diſturbed the text, 


% 


= 
7 ad ts AS 


A 
42 
3 

1 
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54. l'll be your purſe-bearer, and leave you for 


An hour. 
Ant. To the Elephant. 


geb. I do remember. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Olivia's Garden. 
Enter OLIVIA and Marta. 


Ol. 1 have ſent after him: he ſays, he'll come :; 
How ſhall I feaRt.him ? what beſtow of him? 

For youth is bought more oft, than begg'd, or borrow'd. 
[ſpeak too loud.— | 

Where is Malvolio ? —he is fad, and civil “, 

Ind ſuits well for a ſervant with my fortunes ;— 

Where is Malvolto ? | 

Mar, He's coming, madam ; | 

hut in very ſtrange manner. He is ſure, poſſeſt, madam. 
Ou. Why, what's the matter? does he rave? 
Mar, No, madam, | 

le does nothing but ſmile : your ladyſhip were beft 
Tohave ſome guard about you, if he come, 

for, ſure, the man is tainted in his wits. 3 

01, Go call him hither.-I'm as mad as he. 


Enter MatvoLio. 


* + 
* . 1 * WE 8 
7 2 i — „ — n N tt 9 * W 


[ad and merry madneſs equal be.— 
ly now, Malvolio ? | 
Mal, Sweet lady, ho, ho. [ ſmiles fantaſtically. 
0k, Smil'ſt thou? 
ent for thee upon a ſad occaſion. 
| Mal 


He ſays, hell come z] i. e. I ſuppoſe now, or admit now, 
@ ſays he'll come, WARBURTON, 


de is ſad and civil,] i. e. ſolemn and grave. So, in 
and Juliet: 


Come, civil night, 
Thou ſober-/uited matron, all in black,” &c. 
Mross 
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Mal. Sad, lady? I could be ſad: Thi 
ſome obſtruction in the'blood, this En To 
what of that? if it pleaſe the eye of one, it is . 
as the 7 true ſonnet is: Pleaſe one, and pleaſe all 
Oli. hy, how doſt thou, man? what is the mag: 
my a ? | 
Not black in my mind, though yellow i 
legs: Ir did come to his hands, and 3 ſhall de 
executed. I think, we do know the ſweet Roman hand 
Oli. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio? | 
we To bed? ay, ſweet heart; and Tl come to 
rnee. 
Oli. God comfort thee! Why doſt thou ſmile fo, and 
kiſs thy hand fo oft * ? 
Mar. How do you, Malvolio? 
18 At your requeſt? Ves; Nightingales anſwer 
WS. | 
Mar. Why appear you with this ridiculous boldneſs 
before my lady ? 
Mal. Be not afraid of greatneſs : Twas well writ. 
Oli. What meaneſt thou by that, Malyolio ? 
Mal. Some are born great, — | 
Oli. Ha? 
Mal. Some atchieve greatneſs, 
Oi. What ſay' ſt thou ? 
Mal. And ſome have greatneſs thruſt upon them. 
Oli. Heaven reſtore thee ! 
Mal. Remember, who commended thy yellow flackings ; 
Oli. Thy yellow ftockings ? 
Mal. And vuiſ d to ſee thee croſs-garter'd. 
Oli. Croſs-garter'd ? 
Mal. Go to: thou art made, if thou defireft to be ſ 
Oli. Am l made? | 1 


2 —ki/s thy hand ſo oft 2] This fantaſiical cuſtom is taken I 
notice x Jl Sentry Riche, in Faults and nothing but Fauit: 
quarto, circa 1606, p. 6: ** — and theſe Flowers of courte/ie 
as they are full of affectation, ſo are they no leſs formal 0 ft 
their ſpeeches, full of fuſtian phraſes, many times deliverin 
ſuch ſentences, as do betray and lay open their malier's 1gn0 
rance: and they are ſo frequent with the k1/s on the hand, , . 
word ſhall not paſs their mouthes, till they ha ve clapt theilt 
fingers over their lippes.“ REED, 
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Mal, If not, let me ſee thee a ſervant till. 
0. Why this is very midfummer madneſs 3, 


Enter Servant. 


i, Madam, the young gentleman of the count 
(rfino's is return'd z 1 could hardly entreat him back 
e attends your ladyſhip's pleaſure. 

u. kü come to him. [Exit Serv.] Good Maria, 
kt this fellow be look'd to. Where's my couſin Toby? 
let ſome of my people have a ſpecial care of him; 1 
would not have kim miſcarry for the half of my dowry. 

{Exeunt Olivia and Maria, 

Mal, Oh, ho! do you come near me now? no worſe 
nan than fir Toby to look to me ?. This concurs di- 
rAly with the letter: ſhe ſends him on purpoſe, that 
[may appear ſtubborn to him; for ſhe incites me to 


nate 4 with a kinſman, ſurly with ſervants, thy tongu 
ing 5 with arguments of fate, —put thyſelf into the trick 
hywarity ;—=and, conſequently, ſets down the manner 
bw; as, a ſad face, a reverend carriage, a ſlow tongue, 
nthe habit of ſome fir of note, and. fo forth. I have 
med her“, but it is Jove's doing, and Jove make me 
hankful! And, when ſhe went away now, Let this 
flv be lol de Fellow 7 not Malvolio, nor after my 
koree, but fellow. Why, every thing adheres toge- 
ther; that no dram of a ple, no ſeruple of a ſeru- 
ge, no obſtacle, no incredulous or unſafe circumſtance, 
hat can be ſaid ? Nothing, that can be, can come 
between 


j —nid/ummer madneſs.) Hot weather often turns the brain, 
iich is, | ſuppoſe, alluded to here. Jokxso N. 
lu miaſummer moon with you, is & proverb in Ray's col- 
«tion, lignifying, you are mad. STEEVENS. 

be oppofite—] See p. 244, n. 5. MALONE. 

let thy tongue tang, &c.] Here the old copy reads 
er; but it ſhould be fang, as I have corrected it from the 
er which Malvolio reads in a former ſcene. STEEVE xs, 
The ſecond folio reads—faxg, TYRWAITT. s 
| AI have limed her,] I have entangled or caught her, as a 
5 is caught with bird/ime. Jo NSON, i 
 =Felbw “] This word, which originally Ggnified compa- 
un was not yet totally degraded to its preſent meaning; 
ul Malyolio takes it in the favourable ſenſe, JonNsox, 


hat in the letter. Caft thy humble flough, = ſhe ;——be 
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between me and the full pro; of my h 
oy ove, not I, is the Finds: wh and he is ＋ 
anked. | 


Re-enter Mania, with Sir Tos v, and FAIMAx. 


Sir To. Which way is he, in the name of ſanclity 
If all the devils of hell be drawn in little, and legio 
himſelf poſſeſſed him, yet I'll ſpeak to him, 

Fab. Here he is, here he is: How is't with you, fir 
how is't with you, man ? 

Mal. Go off; 1 diſcard you; let me enjoy my pri 
vate ; go off, a 

Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend ſpeaks within him 
did not I tell you? Sir Toby, my lady prays you 
have a care of him. 

Mal. Ah, ha! does ſhe ſo? 

Sir To. Go to, go to; peace, peace, we muſt de 
gently with him; let me alone. How do you, Malve 
ho ; how is't with you? What man! defy the devil 
conſider, he's an enemy to mankind. 

Mal. Do you know what you ſay? 

Mar. La you, an you ſpeak ill of the devil, how 1 
takes it at heart! Pray God, he be not bewitch d 

Fab. Carry his water to the wiſe woman. | 

Mar. Marry, and it ſhall be done to-morrow mornin 
if I live. My lady would not loſe him for more thi 


Vl fay. | 
Mal. How now, miſtreſs ? 
Mar. O lord! 


Sir To. Pr'ythee, hold thy peace, this is not the wa 
Do you not ſee, you move him 3 let me alone wil 
him. | 

Fab. No way but gentleneſs; gently, | gray: & ff 
fiend is rough, and will not be roughly uſed. 43 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock ? how doft ibe 
chuck ? | 

Mal. Sir? | 

Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me #, What ma 


8 Ay, Biddy, come with me.] Come, Bid, oy, tail | 
of endearmest uſed by children to chickens an * 
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vw not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan: 

Yang him, foul collier * ! | 
Mar. Get him to ſay his prayers ; good fir Toby, 
get him to pray. : 

Mal, My prayers, minx ? | 

Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of godli- 
res. | 

Mel. Go, hang yourfelves all! you are idle ſhallow 
things: I am not of your element ; you ſhall know 
nore hereafter. [Exit. 

Sr To, Is't poſſible ? | 

Fab. If this were day upon a ſtage now, I could 

condemn it as an Improbable fiction. 

& To. His very genius hath taken the inſection of 
the device, man. 

Mer, Nay, purſue him now; left the device take 

gr, and taint. 

Fab, Why, we ſhall make him mad, indeed. 

Mar. The houſe will be the quieter. 

ir Je. Come, we'll have him in a dark room, and 

bund. My niece is already in the belief that he is 
mad ; we may carry it thus, for our pleaſure, and his 

enance, till our very paſtime, tired out of breath, 

ompt us to have mercy on him: at which time, we 

vill bring the device to the bar, and crown thee for a 

iner of madmen*. Bur fee, bur ſee, 

VoL. VI. M Enter 


es, 


nin 


neck ſo wl. An anonymous writer, with little probability, 
kypoſes the words in the text to be a quotation from ſome old 
_— wy, MALONE, 

_ ' —cherry-pit—] Cerry: pit is pitching cherry- ſtones into 
little hole. STEEVE Ns, | 

Hang him, foul collier !] Collier was, in our author's time, x 
term ot the higheſt reproach. STEEvE Ns. | 
The devil is called Collier for his blackneſs; Like avill to 
ae, ſays the Devil to the Collier, Jon NON. 

"finder of madmen.) If there be any doubt whether a 
Uprit is become vnn compos mentis, after indictment, convic- 
mail 7 or judgment, the matter is tried by a jury; and if he 

und either an ideot or lunatiet, the lenity of the Engliſh 
m will not permit him, in the firſt cafe, to be tried, in the 
Md, to receive judgment, or in the third, to be executed. 


l haber caſes alſo inquelts are held for the finding of miad- 
her Nr, I 410 NE. 
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Enter Sir AxDREw AGUE-CHeex. 


Fab. More matter for a May morning3, 

Sir And. Here's the challenge, read it; I warrant, 
there's vinegar and pepper in't. 

Fab. Is' fo ſawcy ? 

Sir And. Ay, is't? I warrant him: do but read. 
Sir To, Give me. [reads.] Youth, whatſever thay 
ert. thou art but a ſcurvy fellow : | | 

Fab. Good, and valiant. 

Sir To. Wander not, nor admire not in thy mind, why 1 
do call thee fo, for I will fhew thee no reaſon for't. 

Fab. A good note: that keeps you from the blow of 
the law. 

Sir To. Thou comeſt to the lady Olivia, and in my fight 
ſhe uſes thee kindly : but thou lieft in thy throat, that is not the 
matter I challenge thee for. 

Fab. Very brief, and exceeding good ſenſe-leſs. 

Sir To. I will way lay thee going home ; where if it be 
thy chance to hill me, 

Fab. Good. 

Sir To. Thou kill ft me lite a rogue and a villain. 

Fab. Still you keep o'the windy fide of the law: 
Good. 

Sir To. Fare thee well; And God have mercy upon one of 
our fouls! He may have mercy upon mine+ ; but my 2 

ter, 


3 More matter for a May morning.] It was uſual on the firſt 
of May to exhibit — jncertadey of the comick kind, a5 
well as the morris-dance, of which a plate is given at theend 
of the firſt part of King Henry IV. with Mr, Tollet's obſerva- 
tions on it, STEEVE NS, 

+ —He may have mercy upon mine ;| We may read: He 
may have mercy upon thine, but my hope is better. Vet the 
paſſage may well enough ſtand without alteration, 

lt were much to be wiſhed that Shakſpeare in this and ſome 
other paſſages, had not ventured ſo near MER 

He may have mercy upon my ſoul, in caſe I ſhould be 
killed by you; but my . is that I ſhall ſurvive the m_ 
bat, and that you will fall ; ſo look to yourſelf, for on * 
he can have no mercy. Such, I ſuppoſe, is the knight 
ataning. MALONE, 
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Ur, and ſo Lok to thyſelf. Thy friend, as thou uſeft him, 


md thy ſworn enemy, ANDREW AGUE-CHEER. 

v& To. If this letter move him not, his legs cannot: 
[ll give't him. ; 

Mer. You may have very fit occaſion for't ; he is 
my in ſome commerce with my lady, and will by and 

depart. 
* 7. Go, fir Andrew; ſcout me for him at the 
erner of the orchard, like a bum-bailiff: ſo ſoon as 
wer thou ſeeſt him, draw! and, as thou draw'ft, ſwear 
orribles : for it comes to paſs oft, that a terrible oath, 
with a ſwaggering accent ſharply twang'd off, gives 
manhood more approbation than ever proof itfelf would 
have earn'd him. Away. 

Sr And. Nay, let me alone for ſwearing. Exit. 

& To, Now will not I deliver his letter: for the 
Fhaviour of the young gentleman gives him out to be 
of good capacity and breeding; his employment be- 
ween his lord and my niece confirms no leſs ; therefore 
this letter, being ſo excellently ignorant, will breed no 
error in the youth, he will find it comes from a clod- 
wle. But, fir, I will deliver his challenge by word of 
nouthz ſet upon Ague-cheek a notable report of va- 

bur; and drive the gentleman, (as, I know, his youth 
© "il aptly receive it,) into a moſt hideous opinion of his 
age, kill, fury, and impetuoſity. This will fo frighs 
dem both, that they will kill one another by the look, 
ike cockatrices, 


t 


N 


Enter OL Ii viA and VIOIA. 


lab. Here he comes with your niece: give them 
"ay, till he take leave, and preſently after him. 

wr To, 1 will meditate the while upon ſome horrid 
neſſage for a challenge. [Exeunt Sir T. Fas. and Mak. 

. T have ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, 
nd laid mine honour too unchary our® : 


M 2 There's 


wear horrible :] Adjecti ves are often uſed by our au- 
ar aud his contemporaries adverbially, MALONE. 

t unchary out:] The old copy reads—on't, The 
medaton is Mr, Theobald's, MALONE, 
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| There's ſomething in me, that reproves my fault; 
But ſuch a headſtrong potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks reproof. 

Vio. With the ſame *havour that your paſſion bears, 
Go on my maſler's griefs. 

Oli. Here, wear this jewel for mes, tis my picture; 
Refuſe it not, it hath no tongue to vex you: 
And, I beſeech you, come again to-morrow, ' 
What ſhall you aſk of me, & Pil deny; 
That honour, ſav'd, may upon aſking give? 

Vio. Nothing but this, your true love for my maſter, 

li. How with mine honour may! give him that, 
Which I have given to you ? 

Vio. I will acquit you. | 

Oli, Well, come again to-morrow : Fare thee well; 
A fiend, like thee, might bear my ſoul to hell. [Exi. 


Re-enter Sir Tony BEeLcH, and FaBlavy. 


Fir To. Gentleman, God ſave thee. 

Viz. And you, fr. | | | 

Sir To. Thar defence thou haft, betake thee tot: of 
what nature the wrongs are thou haft done him; I know 
not; bat thy intercepter, full of deſpight, bloody as 
the hunter, attends thee at the orchard end: diſmount 
thy tuck, be yare in thy preparation, for thy aſſailant is 
quick, fkilful, and deadly. | 

Vio. You miſtake, fir; I am ſure, no man hath any 
quarrel to me; my remembrance is very free and clear 
trom any image of offence done to any man. 

Kir To, Yow'll find it otherwiſe, I aſſure you: there- 
fore, if you hold your life at any price, betake you to 
vour guard ; for your oppoſite hath in him what youth, 
ſtrength, {kill, and wrath, can furniſh man withal. 

Via. | pray you, fir, what is he? 5-0 

Sir To. He is knight, dubb'd with unhatch'd * p 


nd 


7 —avear tis jewel for me,] Jewel does not property, : 8 
ify ; | ment or ſuperfnuit) . 
nify a ſiagle gem, but any precious ornamen p _— J 
So, in Markhara's Arcadia, 1607 : ** She 3 * 1 
fine jewel, whegein was ſet a moſt rich diamond. de 3 | 
N r ou's Hy. of EA Poetry, Vol. I. P. 121. f 


Srityrx 
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aud on carpet conſiderationꝰ; but he is a devil in pri- 
wwe brawl : fouls and bodies hath he divorced three; and 
kis incenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, that 

ſatisfaction 


He is knight, dubb'd with unhatch'd rapier, and on carpet 
efderation 3] That is, he is no ſoldier by profeſſion, not a 
knight bannecet, dubb'd in the field of battle, but, on carpet 
w/ideration, at a feſtivity, or ſome peaceable occaſion, when 
knights receive their dignity kneeling not on the ground, as 
in war, but on a carpet. This is, I believe, the original of 
the contemptuous term a carpet knight, who was naturally 
hell in ſcorn by the men of war. Jon NSON, 

In Francis Markham's Boote of Honour, fol. 1625, p. 71. 
we have the following account of Carpet Knights. Next 
wito theſe [i. e. thoſe whom he diflinguifhes by the name of 
Dung hill or Truck Knights] in degree, but not in qualitie, 
(far theſe are truly for the moſt part vertuous and worthie, ) 
s that rank of knights which are called Carpet Knights, be- 
ing men who are by the prince's grace and favour made 
knights at home and in the time of peace, by the impoſition 
«laying on of the king's ſword, having by ſome ſpecial ſer- 
vice done to the commonwealth—deſerved this great title and 
dignitie,” He then end nerates the ſeveral orders of men on 
whom this honour was uſu ly conferred; and adds—* thoſe 
& the vulgar or common tort are called Carpet Knights, be- 
auſe (for the moſt part) they receive their honour from the 
king's hand in the court, and upon carpets, —which howſoever 
acurius envie may wreſt to an ill ſenſe, yet queſtionleſs there 
10 ſhadow of diſgrace belonging to it, for it is an honouc 
6 perfect as any honour whatever, and the ſervices and me- 
ts for which it is received as worthy and well deſerving both 
of the king and country, as that which hath wounds and 
cartes for his witnetle,” REED. : 

Greene uſes the term—Carpet-knizhts, in contempt of thoſe 

of whom he is ſp-aking ; and in Th Downfal of Robert Fart 
f Yottington, 1591, it is emplayed. for the ſame purpoſe. 
In Bircet's Alvu21rie, 1589: —“ thoſe which do not exerciſe 
Vemſelves with ſome honeſt affaires, but ſerve abominable 
"1 thy iileneſs, are as we uſe to call them, Carper- 
Angier,” B. ante O. STREVENS, 
h unhatch'd rapier.] The molern editors read — un- 
, lr appeacs from Cotgrave's D Rionary in v. Aachen, 
[9 ack, he, &c.] that to hatch the hilt of a ſword, was a 
LET term, —Perhap3 we ought to read—with an hatch'1 
daher, 1, e. with a rapier, the hilt of which was richly ex- 
{nl ornamentel. Our author, however, might have 
wel Abt, in the ſenſe of unhack'd; and therefore I have 
made ng change. MALONE, 
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ſatisfaction can be none but by pangs of death and ſe- 


ulcher : hob, nob?, is his word; give't, or take't. 

Vio. I will return again puto the houſe, and deſire 
ſome conduct of the lady. I am no fighter. I have 
heard of ſome kind of men, that pur quarrels pur- 
poſely on others to taſte their valour ; belike, this is à 
man of that quirk. 

Sir To. Sir, no; his indignation derives itſelf out of 
a very competent injury; therefore, get you on, and 
give him his defire. Back you ſhall not to the houſe, 
unleſs you undertake that with me, which with as much 
fafery you might anſwer him : therefore, on, or ſtrip 
your {word ſtark naked; for meddle you muſti, that's 
certain, or forſwear to wear iron about you. 

Vio. This is as uncivil, as ſtrange. I beſeech you, 
do me this courteous office, as to know of the knight 
what my offence to him is ; it is ſomething of my neg- 
ligence, nothing of my purpoſe. | 

Sir To, I will do ſo. Signior Fabian, ſtay you by 
this gentleman till my return. [Exit Sir Toy, 

Vio. Pray you, fir, do you know of this matter? 

Fab. I know, the knight is incenſed againſt you, 
even to a mortal arbitrement ; but nothing of the cir- 
cumſtance more. 

Vio. I beſeech you, what manner of man is he? 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promiſe, to read 
him by his form, as you are like to find him in the proof 
of his valour. He is, indeed, fir, the moſt {kilful, 
bloody, and fatal oppoſite that you could poſſihly have 
ſound in any part of Illyria: Will you walk towards 
him? I will make your peace with him, if I can. 

Vio. I ſhall be much bound to you for't: I am one, 
that had rather go with fir * than fir knight: I care 


not who knows ſo much of my mettle. [Exeunt, 
Re-enter 


9 Lob, nob,) This ad verb is corrupted from hap ne hap; 
as woul! ne would, will ne will; that is, let it happen or nt; 
and ſignifies at random, at the mercy of chance, See John- 
ſon's Dictionary, Srrzvxxs. 3 

So, in Holinſhed's Hi. Ireland: The citizens in their 
rage not habbe or nabbe, at ran om. MALONE. 

medal you muft,] So afterwards, Sir Andrew ſays, 
„% Pcx on't, Vil wt meddle with him.” The vulgar yet '*} 
« 1'll neither zeddle nor make with it,” MALONE. 
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Re-enter Sir Tony, with Sir Av DREW. 


fr To. Why, man, he's a very devil; I have not 
ten ſuch a virago *. I had a paſs with him, rapier, 
{abbard, and all, and he gives me the ſtuck-in ?, 
with ſuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable; and 
in the anſwer, he pays you ! as ſurely as your feet hit the 
round they ſtep on: They ſay, he has been fencer to 
the Soph y. 

Sir 10 Pox on't, I'll not meddle with him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified: Fabian 
en ſcarce hold him yonder. 

Sir And. Plague on't ; an I thought he had been va- 
liant, and ſo cunning in fence; I'd- have ſeen him damn'd 
te ld have challeng'd him. Let him let the matter lip, 
ad Il give him my horſe, grey Capilet. 

Sir To. Ill make the motion; Stand here, make a 

ſhew on't ; this ſhall end without the perdition of 
s: Marry, I'll ride your horſe as well as I ride you. 


22 


Re-enter 


: | have not ſeen ſuck à virago.] Virago cannot be pro- 
ply uſed here, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſir Toby to mean, I never 

one that had ſo much the look of woman with the 
proweſs of man, JOHNSON, 

Why may not the meaning be more ſimple, ** I have never 
ſeen the moſt ſurious woman ſo ob{treperous and violent as he 
vs? MALONE. 

The old copy reads—firago. A wirago always means a fe- 
male warrior, or, in low language, a ſcold, or turbulent Wo- 
man, If Shakſpeare (who knew Viola to be a woman, though 
lr Toby did not) has made no blunder, Dr. Johnſon has ſup- 
plied the only obvious meaning of the. word. Firago may 
toxever be a ludicrous term of Shakſpeare's coinage, 

STEEVENS, 

5 —the ſtuck—] The fuck is a corrupted abbreviation of the 
ficcata, an Italian term in fencing. STEEVENS. 

do, in the Merry Wiwes of Windſor : ** —thy ock, thy re- 
ere, thy montant,” MALONE, 

-le pays you—] i. e. he hits you, MALONE, 
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Re-enter Fa BIAN and ViOLa, 


] have his horſe [to Fab. ] to take up the quarrel ; I hare 
perſuaded him, the youth's a devil. 

Fab. He is as horribly conceited of him s; and pants 
and looks pale, as if a bear were at his hells. 

Sir To. There's ro remedy, fr ; he will fight with you 
for his oath ſake : Marry, he hath better bethought him 
of his quarrel, and he finds that now ſcarce to be worth 
talking of : therefore draw for the ſupportance of his 
vow ; he protefis, he will not hurt you. 

Vio. Pray God defend me! A little thing would 
make me tell them how much I lack of a man, d. 

Fab. Give ground, if you ſee him furious, 

Sir To. Come, fir Andrew, there's no remedy ; the 
gentleman will for his honour's ſake, have one bout with 
you: he cannot by the duello © avoid it: but he has pro- 
miſed me, as he is a gentleman and a ſoldier, he will not 
hurt you. Come on; to't. 


Sir And. Pray God, he keep his oath ! [draw, 


Enter ANTON10, 


Vo. I do aſſure you, 'tis againſt my will. [hu 

Ant. Put up your ſword If this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me; | 
It you offend him, I for him defy you, [dranving. 

Ser To. You, fir? why, what are you? 

Art. One, fir, that for his love dares yet do more 
Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 

Sir To, Nay, if you be an undertaker “, Iam for you. 


raus. 


Enter 


s He is as horribly conceited of him ;] That is, * 
horrid an idea or conception of him. MALONE. -hich 
„ —(y the duello—] i. e. by the law: 7 the wer ph 
in Srakſpeare's ti 7 with the utmoſt nicety- 
in Saakſpeare's time, were lettled greg vt xs 
7 Nay, if you be an undertaker, ] But why was 2 
taker fo offenſive a character? I believe this is 4 fo 85 
tic times, which may help to determine the date of this p re 
% 


lan 
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Enter two Officers. 


rab. O good fir Toby, hold; here come the officers. 

$7 To. I'll be with you anon. [zo Antonio. 

Vo. Pray, fir, put your ſword up, if you pleaſe. 

Sr And. Marry, will I, fir ;—and, for that I promiſed 
Tou, I'll be as good as my word: He will bear you 
ally, and reins well. 

1.0f. This is the man; do thy office. 

2. 0. Antonio, I arreſt thee at the ſuic 


Of count Oclino. 

4. You do miſtake me, fir. 

1. OF. No, fir, no jot ; I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no ſea-cap on your head. * 
Take him away; he knows, I knaw him well. 

Ant. I muſt obey.— This comes with ſeeking you; 
But there's no remedy ; I ſhall anſwer it. | 
What will you do? Now my neceſſity 
Makes me to alk you for my purſe : It grieves me 
Much more, for what I cannot do for you, 

Than what befals myſelf. You ſtand amaz'd; 
But be of comfort. 

2. OF. Come, fir, away. 

Ant, I muſt entreat of you ſome of that money. 

Viv, What money, fir ? | 
Far the fair kindneſs you have ſhew'd me here, 


M 5 And, 


At the meeting of the parliament in 1614, there appears to 
are been a very general perſuaſion, or jealouſy at l:a't, that 
the king had been induced to call a parhament at that time, 
by certain perſons, who had undertaken, through their influ- 
ence In the houſe of commons, to carry things according to 
ls majzity's wiſhes, Theſe perſons were immediately ſſig- 
mumel with the invidious name of unZertaters; and the 
let was ſo unpopular, that the king thought it neceſſary, in 
tro ſet ſpeeches, to deny poſitively (how truly, is another 
queſtion,) that there hid been any ſuch undertaking. Harl. 
Hit, Vol. V. p. 277, and 2385. Sir Francis Bacon alſo (then 
Qornev-general) made an artful, apologetical ſpeech in the 
bouſe of commons upon the ſame ſubjet; wen the howu/2 
(cording to the title of the ſpeech) wes in great heat, an! 
much trou'l:4 a594ut the undertakers. Bacon's Works, Vol. II. 
5. 235, quacto edit. I'YAawHITT, 
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And, b being prompted by your preſent trouble, 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I'll lend you ſomething : my having“ is not much; 
ll make divifion of my preſent with you: 
Hold, there's half my coffer. 
Ant. Will you deny me, now ? 
Is'r poſſible, that my deferts to you 
Can lack perſuaſion ? Do not tempt my miſery, 
Leſt that it make me ſo unfound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I have done for you. 
Vio. l know of none; 
Nor know I you by voice, or any feature : 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainneſs, babbling drunkenneſs, 
Or any taint of vice, whoſe ſtrong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 
Ant. O heavens themſelves ! 
2. Of. Come, fir, I pray you, go. 
Ant. bs me ſpeak alittle. This youth that you { 
ere, 
I ſnatch'd one half out of the jaws of death; 
Reliev'd him with ſuch ſanctity of love. 
And to his image, which, methought, did promife 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. 
1. Of. What's that to us? The time goes by; away. 
Ant. But, O, how vile an idol proves this god | 
Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature ſhame. 
In nature there's no blemiſh, but the mind ; 
None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind: 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflouriſh'd by the devil“. . 
L, 


* —my having—] MALONE.. b | 

oe flouri/E'd by the devil.) In the time of Shakſpeare, 4 
trunks, which are now depoſited in lumber-rooms, or other x 
obſcure places, were part of the furniture of apartments in 
which company was received, I have ſeen more than one ds 
theſe, as old as the time ef our poct. They were richly ol- 
namented on the tops and files with ſcroll work, l | 
cal devices, &c. and were elevated on ſcet. Shakſpeare has de 
lame expreſſion in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

your title to him 

 Do:b flourr/h the deceit ——,” STEEVE 1 
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i, OF. The man grows mad; away with him. 
(ome, come, fir. 
tu, Lead me on. [Exeunt Officers with AnToON10, 
Vo, Methinks, his words do from fuch paſſion fly, 
That he believes himſelf ; ſo do not Js. 
Prove true, imagination, O, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you! 
Sr To, Come hither, knight; come 2 al Fabian ; 
rell whiſper o'er a couplet or two of moſt ſage ſaws. 
Vo. He nam'd Sebaſtian; I my brother know 
Yet living in my glaſs ; even ſuch, and ſo, 
I favour was my brother; and he went 
till in this faſhion, colour, ornament. 
for him I imitate : O, if it prove, 
Tempefts are kind, and ſalt waves freſh in love ! [Exit, 
fir To. Avery diſhoneſt paltry boy, and more a cow- 
nd than a hare : his diſhonefty appears, in leaving his 
friend here in neceſſity, and denying him; and for his 
cwardſhip, aſk Fabian. 
fab. A coward, a moſt devout coward, religious in 
i 


Sr 4nd. 'Slid, I'll after him again, and beat him. 
dir To. Do, cuff him ſoundly, but never draw thy 


lord. 
vir And. An l do not. Exit. 
Fab. Come, let's fee the event. 
tir To, I dare lay any money, twill be nothing yet. 
Exeunt. 


Main, in his Soth Sonnet: 
Time doth transfix the Hauriſh ſet on youth.“ 
9 —/o do not I.] This, I believe, means, I do not yet be- 
lieve myſelf, when, from this accident, I gather hope of my 
other's life. Jon NSN, 
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AG FW. SCENEL 


The Street before Olivia's Houſe. 
Enter SEBASTIAN and CLow x. 


Clown. Will you make me believe, that I am not 
ſent for you? 

Seb. Go to, go to, thou art a fooliſh ſellow; 
Let me be clear of thee. 

Ciozon. Well held out, faith ! No, I do not know! 
vou; nor lam not ſent to you by my lady, to bid you 
come fpeak with her; nor your name is nat maſier Ce- 
tario; nor this is not my nofe neither.-Nothing, that 
is fo, is fo. 

Seb. I pr'ythee, vent thy folly ſomewhere elſe; 
Thou know'ſ not me. 

Clasen. Vent my folly ! He has heard that word o 
iome great man, and now applies it to a fool. Vent my 
folly! I am afraid this great lubber the world will prove 
a cockney'.—l pr'ythee now, ungird thy ſtrangeneſs 
and tell me what I ſhall vent to my lady; Shall I vent 
to her, that thou art coming ? 

S.“. Ipr'ythee, fooliſh Greek?, depart from = 

ere! 


| am efrail this greet lubber the world Ke.) That is, af- 
fettation ami foppery will overſpread the world, JOH x50 $4 
2 o Greek,] Greek, was as much as to ſay bawd ©1 
binder. Ile undectood the Clown to be acting in that chte 
A bawdy-kouſe wes called Corinth, and the ſrequenters cf 09 
Corinthians, which werds occur frequently in Shakfpeareg 
clpcciaily in Timon of Athens, and H. Hu IV. | 
* ARBURTC! 

Can onr author have alluded to St. Paul's Epilile to 44 
Romans, Chap. . v. 3: — to the Greeks f09/1/pre's. | 
STEEVENS 


not 


WHAT YOU W53JLL. 


There's money for thee ; if you tarry longer, 
| hall give worſe payment. 

Chun. By my troth, thou haſt an open hand. 
Theſe wiſe men, that give fools money, get themſelves 
z good report after fourteen years purchaſes, 
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Enter Sir AxvoR Ew, Sir Tos, and FaBIAV. 


Sir And. Now, fir, have I met you again? there's 
for you. [ firiking Sebaſtian. 

geb. Why, there's for thee, and there, and there: 
Are all the people mad? [ firiking Sir Andrew. 

Si To, Hold, fir, or Pll throw your dagger o'er the 
houſe. 

Chun. This will I tell my lady ftraight: I would 
not be in ſome of your coats for two pence, 

[Exit Clown. 

% To. Come on, fir; hold. | [/?lding Sebaſtian. 

Sir And. Nay, let him alone, I'll go another way 10 
work with him; Il have an action of battery againſt 
him, if there be any law in Illyria : though I truck him 
firſt, yet it's no matter for that. 

deb. Let go thy hand. 

Sir To, Come, fir, I will not let you go. Come, my 
young ſoldier, put up your iron: you are well fleſh'd ; 
come on. 

deb. 1 will be free from thee. What wouldſt thou 
mw If thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy ſword. 

[ draws. 

dir To, What, what? Nay,” then I muſt have an 
ounce or two of this malapert blood from you. [draws. 
Enter 


3 —gtt themſelves a good report after fourteen years" pur- 
aſe.) This leems to carry a piece of fatire upon monapolics, 
ine crying grievance of that time. The grants generally 
nere for fourteen yeirs; and the petitions being referred to a 
committee, it was fuſpectei tha: money gained fayourable 
ports from thence, WARBURTO\, 

Ihis pallage may he conſidered as a further corroboration 
* Mr. Tyra hitt's conjecture, that Twe(l/rh- Night was write 
en in 1614, The grievance of monopolies, though long 
cor plaĩ ned of, had, it ſhould ſeem, 1ifen to a greater height 
« that time than ever, for next to the under takers, it was the 

| great 
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Enter OL1vi1a. 


Oli. Hold, Toby; on thy life, I charge thee, hold, 

Sir To. Madam ; 

0%. Will it be ever thus? Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains, and the barbarous eaves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach'd ! out of my ſight! 
Be not offended, dear Ceſario: 

Rudeſby, be gone !—l pr'ythee, gentle friend, 
[Exeunt Sir Tos, Sir AnDrew,. and Fablax; 

Let thy fair wiſdom, not thy paſſion, ſway. 

In this ancivil and unjuſt extents 

Againft thy peace. Go with me to my houſe ;: 

And hear thou there how many fruitleſs pranks 

This ruffian hath botch'd ups, that thou thereby 

May'ſt ſmile at this: thou ſhalt not chooſe but go; 

Do not deny: Beſhrew his ſoul for me, 

He ftarted one poor heart of mine in thees. 


Seb. 


great ſubject of parliamentary debate, during the ſhort ſel 
non of that year. Mr. Heath however thinks the meaning 
is, ** —purchaſe a good report [or character] at a very extra- 
vagant price. MALO NR. 2 
+ In this uncivil and unjuſt extent] Extent is, in lau, a 
writ of execution, whereby goods are ſeized for the king. 


It is therefore taken here for violence in general. 
HNSON 


$ This ruffian hath botch'd up.] A coarſe expreſſion for 
made up, as a bad taylor is called a botcher, and to botch is 
to make clumſily. Jonxsox. 
Dr. Johnſon is certainly right, A ſimilar expreſſion occ 
in Antony and Cleopatra : 
- ——if you'll patch a quarrel _ 
As matter whole you've not to make it with. 
Again, in King Henry / : ih 
Do botch and bungle up damnation.” 


STEEVENS 


6 He flarted one poor heart of mine in thee.) | know not 
WPF. Oat, 6 be not an ambiguity intended between _ 
and hart, The ſenſe however is eaſy enough. He that d- 
fends thee, attacks one of my hearts; or, as the ancients ex 
preſſed it, half my heart, JounsoNn, Lat 
The equivoque ſuggeſted by Dr. Johnſon was, I bar 


. * þ 4 ly | 
doubt, intended, Heart in our author's time was w—_— 
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h. What reliſh is in this?? how runs the ſtream ? 


0; lam mad, or elſe this is a dream :— 
let fancy ftill my ſenfe in Lethe ſteep ; 
Fit be thus to dream, ſtill let me ſleep ! 
O. Nay, come, I pr'ythee : Would, thou'dſt be 
rul'd by me! 
deb. Madam, I will. 
9, O, ſay fo, and ſo be! [Exeunt. 


i} 


SCENE IL 
A Room in OLIVIA's Houſe. 


Enter MARIA and Clown. 


Mer, Nay, I pr'ythee, put on this gown, and this 
dend; make him believe, thou art fir Topas“ the cu- 
me; do it quickly: Pl! call fir Toby the whilſt. 

[Exit MARIA. 

Crun. Well, I'll put it on, and I will diſſemble 
nyſelf in't; and I would I were the firſt that ever 
lilſembled in ſuch a gown. I am not tall enough to be- 
ame the function well * ; nor lean enough to be 


thought 


Witten hart; and Shakſpeare delights in playing on theſe 
wrds, MALONE, 

Mat reliſh is in this ?] How does this taſte ? What 
ugment am Ito make of it? JokNSsO. 

' —fir Topas the curate;] The name of /ir Topas is 
alen from Chaucer, STEEvens, 

5 —I will diſſemble myſelf—] i. e. diſguife myſelf. 

4 MALoNE, 

lam not tall enough to become the function well;) This 
annot be right, The word wanted ſhould be part of the 
Wlcription of a careful man. I ſhou'd have no objection to 
Rtal—pale, TVRWUuIT r. 

Tall enough, perhaps means not of Juſfecient height te over- 
ki apultit, STEEVENS. 


itten 


a regard for his character as to intitle him to ordination, 
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thought a good ſtudent: bur to be ſaid, an honeſt man 
and a good houſe-keeper, goes as fairly, as to (ay, 


careful man?, and a great ſcholar. The competitors 
enter. 


Enter Sir Tosy BeLcu and Maxi. 


Sir To. Jove bleſs thee, maſter parſon. | 

Clown. Bonos dies, fir Toby: for as the old hermit o 
Prague, that never ſaw pen and ink, very wittily ſaid 
to a niece of king Gorboduc, That, that is, is* : ſo l. be- 
ing maſter parſon, am maſter parſon ; for what is that 
but that; and is, but is? 

Sir To. To him, fir Topas. f 

Clan. What, hoa, I fay,,-Peace in this priſon 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well; a good knave, 

Mal. [in an inner chamber.] Who calls there! 

Clown. Sir Topas the curate, who comes to viſit 
Malvolio the lunatick 

Mal. Sir Topas, fir Topas, good fir Tapas, go t: 
my lady. 

Chun. Out, byperbolical fiend! how vexeſt tho 
this man? talkeſt thou nothing but of ladies; 

Sir To, Well faid, maſter parſon. 

Mal. Sir Topas, never was man thus wrong'd; 
good fir Topas, do nat think Iam mad; they have laid 
me here in hideous darkneſs. | 

Clown. Fye, thou dithoneſt Sathan! I call thee by 
the moſt modeſt terms; for I am one of thoſe gentle 

ones 


2 —a careful man,] I believe means a man who has ſuch 


STEEVEN 

3 The competitors—] That is, the confederates or alſoci- 
ates, The word compe!zt1r is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in King 
Richard III. and in the Two Gentlemen of Verona. M Aok. 
4 —very wittily ſ {—That, that is, is:] This 8A je} 
humorous banter of the rules eſtabliſned in the ſchoo!s, thx: 
all reaſonings are ex precognitis & præconceſſis, which 1:y the 
foundation of every ſcience in theſe maxims, hut/9ev2r . 
is; anl it Is imp2{ſible for the ſame thing to be anl not to be; 
with much trifling of the like kind, WARBURTON, 
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nes, that will uſe the devil himſelf with courteſy ; 


2 yet thou, that houſes is dark ? 
- l. As hell, fir To 


as. 
hun. Why, it hath bay windowss tranſparent as 
wrricadoes, and the clear ſtones? towards the ſouth- 
unh are as luftrous as ebony; and yet complaineſt 
hou of obſtruction ? 
Mal, I am not mad, fir Topas; I fay to you, this 
luſe is dark. | 


It 0 


ſaid (ln. Madman, thou erreſt: I ſay, there is no 
he- lrkneſs, but ignorance ; in which thou art more puz- 
hat ed, than the Egyptians in their fog. 


Mal. Ifay, this houfe is as dark as ignorance, though 
gnorance were as dark as hell; and I ſay, there was 
rer man thus abuſed : I am no more mad than you 
ze; make the trial of it in any conſtant queſtion®. 

Chun. What is the opinion of Pythagoras, con- 
teming wild- fowl ? | 

Mal. That the foul of our grandam might haply 
ahibit a bird. 

un. What think'ſt thou of his opinion? _ 


$ -ihat houſe—)] That manſion, in which you are now 
enfined. The clown gives this pompous appellation to the 
ſmall room in which Malvyolio, we may ſuppoſe, was con- 
ned, to exaſperate him. The word if in the clown's next 
ſpeech plainly means Malvolio's chamber, and confirms this 
laterpretation, MALONE. 
it hath bay-windo s-] A bay-win1ow is the ſame 
* a bow win Hw; a window in @ receſs, or bay. See A. 
os Life, publiſhed by T. Hearne, 1930, p. 548 and 553. 
STEEVENS, 
dee Minſheu's Dicr. in v. A bay-window, — becauſe 
ts builded in manner of a baie or rode for ſhippes, that is, 
ound, L. Cave fene/tre. G. Une feneſtre ſortant hors de 
h maiſon.“' MALONE. 
7 —the clear ſtones—)] The old copy has—flores. The 
emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, 
MAaLoONE, 
# —ontant queſtion.] A ſettled, a determinate, a regular 
queſtion, Joun x, 
Rather, in any regular converſation, for ſo generally Shakf- 
dente uſes the word gue/fion, MALONE, 
- 
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Mal. I think nobly of the ſoul, and no way appro 


his opinion. | 
Clown, Fare thee well: Remain thou ſtill in dark 

neſs: thou ſhalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, er 

I will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a woodcocks 

e _ diſpoſſeſs the foul of thy grandam, Fare thee 

well. | 

Mal. Sir Topas, fir Topas,- 

Sir To. My moſt ex viſe fir Topas! 
Clown. Nay, I am for all waters“. 
Mar. Thou might'ſt have done this. without thy 

| beard and gown; he ſees thee nor. 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring m 
word how thou find't him: I would, we were well rid 
of this knavery. If he may be conveniently deliver 
I would he were; for I am now ſo far in offence with 
my niece, that I cannot purſue with any ſafety this 
ſport to the upſhot®. Come by and by to my chamber 

[Exeunt Sir Toby — 
n. 


9 —t0 kill a woodcock,} The clown mentions a 9woodeock 
particularly, becauſe that bird was ſuppoſed to have very li- 
tte brains, and therefore was a proper anceſtor for a man out 
of his wits, MALONE, 

: Nay, I am for all waters.) I can turn my hand to ang 
thing; I can aſſume any character I —— like a fiſh, [ 
can ſwim equally well in all waters. Montaigne, ſpeaking 
of Ariſtotle, ſays, that he hath an bar in every water, and 
meddleth with all things.“ Plorio's tranſlation, 1603. In 
Florio's Second Fruites, 1591, I find an expreſſion more 
nearly reſembling that of the text: I am a knight for all 
ſaddles,” The equivoque ſuggeſted in the following note may, 
however, have been alſo in our author's thoughts. 


Malo x. 


The word water, as uſed by jewellers, denotes the colour 
and luſtre of diamonds and pearls, 2 * 2 
plied, though with leſs propriety, to other preciou fo 
1 think that Shakſpeare in this place alludes to iy 22 
the word water. The clown is complimented b Sir * 
for perſonating Sir Topas ſo exquiſitely, to whic * — f 
that he can put on all colours, alluding to the wor mo 
which is the name of a jewel, and was alſo that of 1 

, Rowe. 

& —to the up/bot.] The word to was inſerted 1 


- 
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Chun. Hey Robin, jolly Robin *, 


rk Tell me how thy lady does. [ frging. 
er Mal. Fool, | 

Th (hun. My latly is unkind, perdy. 

ee Mal, Fool, 


(hwn. Alas, why is ſhe ſo? 

Mal. Fool, I fay ;— 

bun. She loves another W ho calls, ha? 

Mal. Good fool, as ever thou wilt deſerve well at my 


hy hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink, and paper; 
s | am a gentleman, I will live to be thankful to thee 

N br't, 

1d Chun. Maſter Malvolio ! 

de Mal. Ay, good fool. 

th un. Alas, fir, how fell you beſides your five wits ? 


Mal. Fool, there was never man fo notoriouſly 
abuſed: I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art, 

Chun. But as well! then you are mad, indeed, if 
jou be no better in your wits than a fool. 

Mal, They have here property'd me“; keep me in 
lirkneſs, ſend miniſters to me, aſſes, and do all they 
an to face me out of my wits. 

Chwn, Adviſe you whe to ſay ; the miniſter is here. 


* AMalvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens reſtore ! 

> _—_— thyſelf to ſleep, and leave thy vain bibble 
e 

id 


Md, Sir Topas,- 3 


5 thy Robin, jolly Robin,] This ſong ſhould certainly be- 
I 


Hey jolly Robin, tell to me 
** How does thy lady do ?— 
My lady is * perdy.— 
Alas, why is ſhe ſo?” FARMER. 
*—Jour five wits ?] The Wits, Dr. Johnſon ſome where 
"ſerves, were reckoned froe in analogy to the five ſenſes, 
om Stephen Hawes's poem called \- Dat» Amoure, ch, 
8 edit, 1554, it appears that the five wits were“ com- 
von wit, imagination, fantaſy, eſtimation, and memoiy.” 
mn our author's time was the general term for the intel- 
ual power, MAaLoNnE. 
Vropertyd me ;] They have taken poſſeſſion of me as 
* Man unable to look to himſelf, Jou Neo x. 


of 
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(han, Maintain no words with him s, good felloy 
Who, I, fir? nor, I, fir. God b'w'you, good fir Top 
Marry, amen.—l will, fir, I will. 

Mal. Fool, fool, fool, I ſay, 

Clown. Alas, fir, be patient. What ſay you, fir? 
am ſhent for ſpeaking to you s. 

Mal. Good fool, help me to ſome light, and ſ 
paper; I tell thee,. I am as well in my wits, as any ma 
in Illyria. N 

Clown. Well-a-day, — that you were, fir ! 

Mal. By this LET I am : Good fool, ſome ink, p 
Per and light, and convey what I will ſet down to m 
ady ; it ſhall advantage thee more than ever the bearin 
of letter did. 

Chwn, I will help you to't. But tell me true, a 
you not mad, indeed, or do you but counterfeit ?? 

Mal. Believe me, I am not; I tell thee true. 


Clown 


5 Maintain no words with him,] Here the clown in the dar 
acts two perſons, and counterfeits, by variation of voice, 
dialogue between himſelf and Sr Topas.—I will fir, I «;1 
is ſpoken after a pauſe, as if, in the mean time, Sir Top. 
had whiſpered, — | 

6 —1 am ſhent &c,] i. e. rebuted. MALoNE. 

7 —fell me true, are you not mad or do you but counte 
F-1t ?] If he was not mad, what did he counterfeit by de 
claring that he was not mad? The fool, who meant to in 
ſult him, I think, aſks, are you mad, or d you but counter 
eit? That is, you look like a madman, you talk like a mad 
man : Is your madneſs real, or have you any ſecret de/tg" 1 
it This, to a man in poor Malyolio's ſtate, was a levers 
taunt, Jouxsox. | : 7 
Dr. Johuſon, in my apprehenfion, miſinterprets the word 
AIs you but counterfeit ?” They ſurely mean, * do yo! 
but counterſeit madneſs,” or in other words, * aſſume ts 
appearance of a madman, though not one.“ —Our author 
ought, I think, to, have written, either, © —are you m 
indeet, or do you but counterfeit ?”” or elſe, n you 
not not mad indzed, and do you but counterfeit ? Rut, 1 
not ſuſpect any corruption; for the laſt 1 have no ene 
vas what he meant, though he has not exprelled his neon 
ing accurately, He is often careleſs in ſuch minute ery 
Mr. Naſon ſuppoſes that, —do you but . 
means ** —do you only pretend to be 12. 7 fenjes * "= 
interpretation removes the difficulty ; but, conſidering 3 
words that ingmediately precede, is very harſh, and appe 
to me inadmiſſiyle, MALONE, 
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un. Nay, I'll ne'er believe a mad man, till I fee 
k brains. I will fetch you light, and paper, and ink. 


Mal, Fool, I'll requite it in the higheſt degree; I 
x'ythee, be gone. 
X- hun. I am gone, fir, [ finging, 
* And anon, ſir, 
0 Tl be with you again, 
I In a trice, 

_ Like to the old vice 8, 

Your need to ſuſtain ; 

Who with dagger of Iath, 
. | 
6 In his rage and his wrath, 


Cries, ah, ha! to the devil: 
Like a mad lad, 
Pare thy nails, dad. 
Adieu, goodman devil s. [Exit 


SCENE 


' Like to the old vice,] Vice was the fool of the old mora- 
ies. Some traces of this character are ſtill preſerved in 
puppet-ſhows, and by country mummers, Jo NSON. 

his character was always acted in a maſt; it probably 
had its name from the old French word vis, for which they 
now uſe vi/age, though they ſtill retain it in vis-a-vis, which 
ls literally, face to face. STEEVENS, 

Adieu, goodman, devil.) This laſt line has neither rhime 
nor meaning, I cannot but ſuſpe&t that the fool tranſlates 
Malyolio's name, and ſays : 

Adieu, goodman, mean-evil, Jonxsox. 
We have here another old catch ; apparently, I think, not 
of Shakſpeare. I am therefore willing to receive the com- 
mon reading of the laſt line: Adieu goodman drivel. 

The name of Malvolio ſeems to have been form'd by an 
«cidental tranſpoſition in the word, Mal/rvols. 
| know not whether a part of the preceding line fhould 
not be thrown into a queſtion, ** pare thy nails, dad?“ 

In K. Henry V. we again meet with © this roaring devil 
It" old play; every one may pare his nails with a wooden 
dagger.“ FARMER. | 

In the old tranſlation of the Menechmi, 1595, Menzch- 
mus ſays to Peniculus: * Away filthie mad drivell, away! 
| xilltalk no longer with thee.” STEEVENS. _ 

e 
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SCENE I. 
@livia's Garden. 


Enter SEBASTIAN. 


Seb. This is the air; that is the glorious ſun; 
This pearl ſhe gave me, I do feel't, and ſee't: 
And though 'tis wonder that enwraps me thus, 
Yet 'tis not madneſs. Where's Antonio then ? 

I could not find him at the Elephant : 
Yet there he was; and there I found this credit ', 


„ 


Tha 


The laſt two lines of this ſong have, I think, been miſun 
derſtood, They are not addreſſed in the firft inſtance t 
Malvolio, but are quoted by the clown, as the words, 4h, ah: 
are, as the uſual addreſs in the old Moralities to the Nevil, 
I do not therefore ſuſpect any corruption in the word 
goodman Devil.“ We have in the Merry Wives of Wind: 
for :—** No man means evil but the dewi/;” and in Muck a 
about Nothing, God's a good man.“ 

The compound, good. man, is again uſed ad jectively, and as 
a word ot contempt, in Ting Lear: Part (ſays Edmund 
to Kent and the Steward). * With you, (replies Kent) 
goed man boy, if you pleaſe.” N 

The reaſon why the Vice exhorts the Devil to pare his 
nails, is, becauſe the Devil was ſuppoſed from choice to keep 
his nails always unpared, and therefore to pare them was 54 
affront, So, in Camden's Remaines, 1615: 

I will follow mine own minde and mine old trade 
« Who ſhall let me? fe dive/s nailes are unparde, 
Ma LoNE 

1 Yet there he was; and there I found this eredit,] i. e. 
found it juſtified, credibly vouched. Whether the word cre- 
dit will eaſily carry this meaning, I am doubtful. The er- 
preſſion ſeems obſcure; and though I have not diſturbed the 
text, I very much ſuſped that the poet wrote: 

2 and there I found this eredent. 
He uſes the ſame term again in the very ſame ſenſe 
Winter's Tale : 
2 — Then lis very eredent, 
* Thou may'/t cojpin with ſome! ling, &c. 
CY * 


—_ ws a,  as* wu 


in the 
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Gat he did range the town to ſeek me out. 

i counſel now might do me golden ſervice : 

or though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe, 
Tat this may be ſome error, but no madneſs, 

doth this accident and flood of fortune 

var exceed all inſtance, all diſcourſe *, 

That I am ready to diftruſt mine eyes, 

Id wrangle with my reaſon, that perſuades me 
Jo any other truſt 3, but that I am mad, 

(elſe the lady's mad; Jet, if 'twere ſo, 

Ge could not ſway her houſe, command her followers, 
Nike, and give back, affairs, and their diſpatch, 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing, 
% I perceive, ſhe does: there's ſomething in't, 
That is deceivable 4. But here the lady comes. 


Enter OL1via, and a Prieſt. 


. Blame not this haſte of mine: If you mean well, 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

uo the chantry by: there, before him, 

And 2 that conſecrated roof, 

light me the full aſſurance of your faith; 

That my moſt jealous and too doubtful ſoul 

May live at peace : he ſhall conceal it, 

Whiles 5 you are willing it ſhall come to note; 


What 


Perhaps credit is here uſed for credited. So in the firſt 
ene of this play, heat for heated, and in Hamlet, hoiſt for 
Wiffed, MALONE, 

* —all inſtance, all diſcourſe,] Diſcourſe, for reaſon, 


. WARBURTON, 
Iyfance is example. JounsoN, 


Jo any other tr, ] To any other belief, or confidence, 
0 any other fixed opinion. JOHNSON, 
* —deceiyable.] Our author licentiouſly uſes this word for 
dteptious. MALONE, | 
Mile] is until. This word is till ſo uſed in the nor- 
counties, It is, I think, uſed in the ſenſe in the pre- 
ice to the Accidence, Jon ns0N, 
lt is uſed in this ſenſe in Tarleton's News out of Purgatorie. 
the noyel at the end of the Merry Wrves of 2 1b 
ALONE, 


R = > 4 
4 Foo 
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What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth. What do you ſay ? 
Seb. Pl follow this good man, and go with you ; 
And, having ſworn truth 5, ever will be true. ; 
Oli. Then lead the way, good father — And heaven 


ſo ſhine 7, 4 
That they may fairly note this act of mine! [Ex 
| on 
ti 
2 Þ 1 an 
to 
V. 4 
W 

Before Olivia's Houſe. 
Enter Clown, and Fabian. 0 
Fab. Now, as thou lov'ſt me, let me ſee his letter. N 
Clown. Good maſter Fabian, grant me another requeſt n 


Fab. Any thing. 

Chwn. Do not deſire to ſee this letter. 
Fab. That is, to give a dog, and, in recompence, de- 
| fire my dog again. 55 


- ES 


Enter Duke, VioLa, and Attendants. 


Clown. r; we are fome of her trappings. 
Duke. I know thee well; How doſt thou, my good 

fellow? | 
Clown. Truly, fir, the better for my foes, and the 4 
worſe for my friends. ad | 
u | i 


Duke. r you to the lady Olivia, friends ? 
Ay, fi 


s —truth,] Truth is fidelity. JOHNSON. | a 

7 —heavens ſo bine, &c. ] Alluding perhaps to a ſuperii- 
tious ſuppoſition, the memory of which is {till preferved in 1 
a proverbial ſaying: ** Happy is the bride upon whom the Ju 


d ines, an$bleffed the corpſe upon which the 1 1 aa 
FEEVENS. 


oft 


de 
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Dube, Juſt the contrary ; the better for thy friends. | 


(hm. No, fir, the worſe. 

Deke, How can that be? 

(hun, Marry, fir, they praiſe me, and make an aſs 
Ame; now my foes tell me plainly, I am an aſs: fo 
hat by my foes, fir, I profit in the knowledge of my- 
kif; and by my friends I am abuſed : fo that, concluſi- 
u to be as kiſſes; if your four negatives make your 
wo affirmatives , why, then the worſe for my friends, 
md the better for my E. 

Duke. Why, t his is excellent. | 

Chun. By my troth, fir, no; though it pleaſe you 
to be one of my friends. | 

bule. Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for me; there's 
old. 

8. But that it would be double-dealing, fir, I 
would you could make it another. 

Duke. O, you give me ill counſel. 

Chun. Put your grace in your pocket, fir, for this 
once, and let your fleſh and blood obey it. 

Duke. Well, I will be ſo much a ſinner to be a dou- 
le-dealer ; there's another. 

Jun. Primo, ſecundo, tertio, is a good play; and 
ſhe old ſaying is, the third pays for all; the zriplex, fir, 
54 good tripping meaſure; or the bells? of St. Bennet, 
lr, may put you ia mind, One, two, three. 


Vor. VI, N Duke. 


* concluſions to be as killes, z/ your four negatives make your 
% affirmatives,} One cannot but wonder, that this patſage 
wald have perplexed the commentators. In Marlowe's 
wt Dominion, the Queen ſays to the Moor: 

— Come, let's kiff. 

ar, * Away, away. 

Veen.“ No, no, ſayes 1; and twice away, ſayes fa. 

Yr Philip Sidney has enlarged upon this thought in the ſix- 
third ſtanza of his A/rophel and Stella, FARMER. 

* —or, the bells —] That is, if the other arguments I have 
ied are not ſuſſicient, the bells of St. Bennet, &c. 

| MALO NT. 
, bells of St. Bennet,] When in this play he mentioned 
"12 %ed of Ware, he recollected that the ſcene was in [ilyria, 
al added, i» Englan!; but his ſenſe of the ſame. imp.» - 
Pty could nat refrain him from the bells of St. Bennet. 

Jauxs0n, 


Sl:akſpeare's. 


5 *** 
A 


— . w ns Sn — 2 
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Due. You can fool no more money out of me at 


this throw : if you will let your lady know, I am here by 
to ſpeak with her, and bring her along with you, it la} 
may awake my bounty further. ö 
Chwn. Marry, fir, lullaby to your bounty, till l bu 
come again. I go, fir; but I would not have you to [kn 
think, that my defire-of having is the ſin of covetouſ- D 
wels: but, as you fay, fir, let your bounty take a nap, | Wh 
will awake it anon. |  [ExitClown, Wh 
d Haft 
Enter AnTox10, and Officers. 7 
d | p 
Viv. Here comes the man, fir, that did reſcue ms. * 
Duke. That face of his I do remember well; "wy 
Yer, whenl ſaw it laſt, it was beſmear'd 7h . 
As black as Vulcan, in the ſmoke of war: p a 
A bawbling veſſel was he eaptain of, 905 
For ſhallow draught, and bulk, unprizable; n li 
Wich which ſuch ſcarhful* grapple did he make 11 
With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet, Fi N 
That very envy, and the tongue of loſs, Y l 
Ery'd fame and honour. on him.—Whar's the matter? * f 
1. OF. Orſino, this is that Antonio, hey 
That took the Phoenix, and her fraught, from Candy? Vie 
And this is he, that did the Tyger board, lan 
When your young nephew Titus loſt his leg: * Tag 
ind gr 
Shakſpeare's improprieties and anaehroniſms are ſurely ve- * 
nal in compariſon with thoſe of contemporary writers. Lodge, ich 
in his True Tragedies of Marius and Sylla, 1594, has menti- iu ha 
oned the razors of Palermo, and $'. Pat's ſteeple, and has Fu, 
introduced a Frenchman, named Don Pedro, who, in conſi- Duke. 
deration of receiving forty crowns, undertakes to iſon Ma- in 
rius. Stanyhurſt, the tranſlator of four books of Virgil, n Pint 
_ 1582, compares Chorœbus to a hedlamite; —— that old Mb 4; 
Priam girded oh his ſword Morglay ; and makes' Dido tell 5 
Aneas, that ſhe ſhould have been contented had ſhe been 
brought to bed even of a cockney. | | 
Saltem ff qua mihi de te ſuſcepta fui Hei gs. 
Ante 1 8 ö Ve Or. 
Af yeet ſoom progenye from me , Nun 
„Had daes. by ale Ather d, yf a cockney dandiprat le 
| hoprhumb,” STEEVENS. ay 
ad er 


? —ſcathful -\ i. e. miſchievous, de ſtructive. — 
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lere in the ſtreets, deſperate of ſhame, and ſtate , 
laprivate brabble did we apprehend him. 

Vo, He did me kindneſs, fir; drew on my fide ; 
fu, in concluſion, put ſtrange ſpeech upon me, 
now not what twas, but diſtraction. 

Dule. Notable, pirate! thou ſalt-water thief? 

What fooliſh boldneſs brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou, in terms ſo bloody, and ſo dear, 
lat made thine enemies? 

nt. Orſino, noble fir, 

þ pleas'd that I ſhake off theſe names you give me; 

intonio never yet was thief, or pirate, 

Though, I conteſs, on baſe +.and ground enough, 

(rino's enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither ; 

That moſt ingrateful boy there, by your ſide, 

from the rude ſea's enrag'd and foamy mouth 

Nd -redeem ; a wreck paſt hope he was: 

Hislife I gave him, and did thereto add 

Ny love, avithout retention, or reſtraint, 

his in dedication : for his fake; 

al expoſe myſelf, pure for his love, 

Into the danger of this adyerſe town; 

Ire to defend him, when he was beſet ; 

Where being apprehended, his falſe cunning” 

n meaning to partake with me in danger) 

lught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 

ud grew a twenty=years-removed thing, 

Vhile one would wink; deny'd me mine own puftſe, 
Viich I had recommended to his uſe 

Mit half an hour before. 

fo, How can this be? 

bute, When came he to this town? 

nt, To-day, my lord; and for three months before, 
interim, not a minute's vacancy,) | 


Mb ay and night did we keep company. 
.. 1: See * 


Emmy 


«Typerate of ame and ftate,} Unattentive to his cha- 
For his condition, like 4 deſperate man. JOHNsOK, 
18 baſe— Baſe is here à ſubſtantive, 54. I give 
5 plication of ſo ſtmpbe a term, leſt any one ſhould ſup- 
1% once did, that we ought to read and og, baſe 
Pd enough, MA LON. 
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Enter OL ivia, and Attendants. 


Duke. Here comes the counteſs ; now heaven walks 
on earth. 
Bur for thee, fellow, fellow, thy words are madneſ; : 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me; 
But more of that anon.—Take him aſide. 
Oli. hat would my lord, but that he may not 
ave, | 
Wherein Otiivia may ſeem ſerviceable ?— 
Ceſario, you do not keep promiſe with me. 
Vio. Madam ? 
Duke. Gracious Olivia. | + 
Oli. What do. you ſay, Ceſario Good my lord, 
Vio. My lord would ſpeak, my duty huſhes me. 
Oli. If it be aught to the old tune, my lord, 
Ir is as fat and fulſome to mine ear s, 
As howling aſter muſick. 
Duke. Stiil fo cruel ? 
Oli. Still ſo conſtant, lord. 
Duke. What, to perverſeneſs? you uncivil lady, 
To whoſe ingrate and unauſpicious altars 
My ſoul the faithfull'ſt offerings hath breath'd out“, 
That e'er devotion tender'd ? What ſhall I do? 
Oli. Even what it pleaſe my lord, that ſhall becom 
him. 
Duke. Why ſhould I not, had 1 the heart to do it, 
Like tothe Egyptian thief, at point of death, 
Kill what I love “; a ſavage jealouſy, 


Th: 


5s —as fat and fulſome—] Fat means dull; ſo we ſay af 
keaded fellow ; fat likewiſe means groſs, and is ſometim 
uſed for ob/cene, JoH NSON.. 

hach breath'd out,] Old Copy—have. Corrected 
Mr. Pope. MALONE. *- 

7 Like to te Egyptian thief, at point of death, ; 

Kill what I Hve;] Our author was indebted for this 

I:fion to Heliodorus's Ethiopicks. This Egyptian Huef 
Thyamis, who was a- native of Memphis, and at the he 
of a band of robbers. Theagenes and Chariclea falling 
their hands, Thyamis fell deſperately in love with 1 = 
and would have married her. Soon after, a ſtronger res 


valks 


ſs: 


rd. 


Me. 
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That ſometimes ſavours nobly ? But hear me this: 

Fince you to non-regardance caſt my faith, 

And that I partly know the inſtrument, | 

That crews me from my true place in your favour, 

lire you, the marble-breaſted tyrant, ſtill; 

Bat his your minion, whom, I know, you love, 

and whom, by heaven I ſwear, .I tender dearly, 

Him will 1 tear out of that cruel eye, 

Where he firs crowned in his te IX ſpight.— 

(ome, boy, _ me; my thoughts are ripe in mif- 

chief: 

IMfacrifice the lamh that 1 do love, 

To ſpight a raven's heart within a dove. going: 
Ju. And I, moſt jocund, apt, and willingly, 

To do you reft, a thouſand deaths would die. { following. 
Ou. Where goes Ceſario? 2 
Vo, After him I love, 

More than | Tove theſe eyes, more than my life, 

More, by all mores, than e'er I ſhall love wife: 

| I do feign, you witneſſes above, | 

Paniſh my life, for tainting of my love 
07, Ah me, deteſted? j arm 1 beguil'd! 

Va. Who _ beguile you? who does do you 
wrong? | 
07, Haſt hon forgot thyſelf ? Is it fo long? 

(all forth the holy 4 ook . [Exit an Attendant, 
Duke, Come, away, to Viola, 
0, Whither, my lord !=Cefarlo, huſband, ſtay. 
Duke, Huſband ? | "of 


nobers coming down upon Thyamis's party, he was in ſuc li 
ſrars for his mittreſs, thar he bad her ſhut into 4 cave with 
ls treaſure, It was cuſtornary with thoſe bat barians, en 
ley deſpaired of their own eee, fin 10 make away with 
Ihſewwhom they held dear, and defired for companions in the 
dent life, Thyamis, therefore, benetted round with his ene- 
des, raging with love, jealouſy, and anger, went to his 
ar; and calling aloud in the Egyptian tongue, ſo ſoon as he 
teant himſelf anſwer's towards the cave's mouth by a Gre- 
"a, making to the perfor by the direftion of her voice, he 
aught her dy the hair with his left hand, and (ſuppoling ber 
v be Chariclea) with his right hand plunged his Werd 1840 


breaſt, TuroBaLy, 


— —ͤ — _ * 
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Oli. Ay, huſband ; Can he that deny ? 
Duke. Her huſband, firrah ? 
Vio. No, my lord, not 1. 
Oli. Alas, it is the baſenefs of thy fear, 
That makes thee ſtrangle thy propriety s: 
Fear not, Ceſario, take thy fortunes up; 
Be that thou knowꝰ'ſt thou art, and then thou art 
As great as that thou fear'ſt.—0 welcome, fathef! 


Re-enter Attendant, and Prieſt. 


Father, I charge thee by thy reverence, 

Here to unfold (though lately we intended 
To keep in darkneſs, what occaſion now 
Reveals before tis ripe,) what thou doſt know, 
Hath _" paſt between this youth and me, 

Prieſt. A contract of eternal bond of love a 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Atteſted by the holy cloſe of li ps, 

Strengthen'd by interchangemeont of yaur rings; 
And all the cexemony of this compact 

Seal'd in my function, by my teſtimony : 10 
Since when, m watch hath told me, toward my gr 
I have travelPd but two hours. 

Duke. O thou diſſembling gub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time bath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe' ? * 


* —ſtrangle ty propriety:] Suppreſs or diſown thy f 
perty. MaLoNng, | | 
A contract of eternal bond of love, ] I once ſuſpected ue 
ſhould read—A contract and eternal, &c. but I now believe the 
text is right, The meaning is only, A contract, promiling 
love and eternal Ain. So, in A Midi er Night's Dram: 
+ The fealing day between — and me, 
For ewerla/iing hand ip. 
In Froilus and — * 7 1 del Of air, for words 
that 4ind or tie the attention of the hearer to the ſpeaker. 
| Ma Li 
1 —cafſe?} Cafe is a word uſed contemptuouſly for 
We yet talk of a fox caſe, meaning the tufted e 
So, in Cary's Preſent. State of England, 1626: "I 
Elizabeth 420 a knight named Voung, how he liked orc 
pany of brave ladies ?—He anſwered, as 1 bke * 
taiced conies at home; the caſes are far better than 
die. MaALoONE., 
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0: will not elſe thy craſt ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow? 
Farewell, and take her ; bur direct thy feet, 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. 
Vo. My lord, I doproteſt,— 
Ou. O, do not ſwear ; 


Hold liztle faith, though thou haſt too much fear. 


Enter Sir AxDREW AGCUE-CHEEK, with his hend broke, 


ir ind. For the love of God, a ſurgeon; ſend one 
atly to fir Toby. * 
4 What's = * ; 
Sir. And. He has broke my head acroſs, and has given 
fr Toby a bloody coxcomb too: for the Tove of God, 


adage I had: rather than forty pound, I. were- at 


Ou. Who has done this, fir Andrew? | 
fir And. The count's gentleman, one Cefarin : we 
bok him for a coward, but he's the very devil incardi- 
rate. | TIE on 
Duke. My gentleman, Cefario ? | 
dir Ind. 54 lifelings, here he is: Vou broke my 
lead for nothing; and that that I did, I was ſet on to 
ut by Sir Toby. | 
Fi, Why do you ſpeak to me? I never hurt you: 
You drew your ſword upon me, without cauſe ; 
But I beſpake you fair, and hurt you not. 
Hir and If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have 
—_ ; I rhink, you ſet nothing by a bloody cox- 
comb. 8 0 


Enter Sir Toꝝ v BzLen, drunk, led by the Clown. 


lere comes fir Toby halting, you ſhall hear more: but 
If he had not been in drink, he would have tickled you 
Uhergates than he did. 8 

Duke, How now, gentleman ? how is't with you? 

dir To. That's all one; he has hurt me, there's 
the end ont. Sot, didſt ſee Dick ſurgeon, fot ? 

Chun. O he's drunk, fir Toby, an hour agone ; his 
es were ſet at eight i the morning. * 

ir. 
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Sir To. Then he's a rogue, and a paſſy- 
pavin * : I hate a drunken rogue. un 


Ok, 


2 Then he's à rogue, and a paſly-meaſures payin: 
old copy has—parnyn ; either, as Mr. Steevens — R. 
from the u being accidentally reverſed at the preſs,” 6: 
from the compoſitor's eye deceiving him; for between u and 
« in the Mſs. of Shakſpeare's age, there is not the ſmalleſt 
difference, The ſame miſtake has happened often in theſe 
plays. 

With reſpect to the terms here uſed, there appears to me 
no diſhculty, The author probably did not intend that Sir 
Toby ſhould on this occaſion utter any. thing very profound 

or that his enunciation ſhould be very diſtin and accurate. 
Hence we have paſſy-meaſures for „ e or paſſa- 
meaſure, a corruption, as Sir John Hawkins ſuppoſes, of 
paſſamezzo, which Florio in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, 
explains thus: A paſſa-meaſure in dancing, a cinque pace,” 
The Meaſures, as may be collected from Beatrice's deſcrip- 
tion, were ſolemn, ſlow dances, ** full of ſtate and ancientry,” 
The pavin, as appears from Florio, who ſpells the word as 
Shakſpeare does, was in Italian Pawvana. It likewiſe, ſays 
Sir John Hawkins, was a grave majeſtick dance from Pay, 
a peacock, The method of dancing it was anciently by gen- 
tlemen dreſſed with a cap and ſword, by thoſeof the long robe 
in their-gowns, by princes in their mantles; and by ladies in 
their gowns with long trains, the motion whereof in the dance 
reſembled that of a peacock's tail, This dance is ſuppoſed to 
have been invented by the Spaniards, and its figure is given 
with the characters for the ſteps in the Orche/ozraphia of I boi- 
net Arbeau. Every pavan has its galliard a lighter kind « 
air made out of the former.“ 

From what. has been ſtated, I think; it is manifeſt that Sir 
Toby means only by this quaint expreſſion, that the ſurgeon 
is a rogue, and a grave ſolemn coxcomb, It is one of Shakſ- 
peare's unrivalled excellencies, that his characters are always 
conſitent. Even in drunkenneſs they preſerve the traits 
which diſtinguiſhed them when ſober. Sir Toby in the firlt 
act of this play, ſhewed bimſelf well acquainted with the va 
rious kinds of the dance. 

The editor of the ſecond folio, who, when he does not un- 
derſtand any paſſage, generally cuts the knot, inſtead of un- 
tying it, arbitrarily reads —** after a paſſy-meaſures pavy! 
hate a drunken rogue.” In the ſame manner, in the preced- 
ing ſpeech, not thinking“ an hour-agone” good Engliſh, he 
reads—* O he's drunk, fir Toby, above an hour e 


x 
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ol. Away with him: Who hath made this havock 

ith them ? | | | 
2 And Fl} help you, fir Toby, becaufe we'll be dreff 

her. | 

1 Te. Will you help ?==An aſs- head, and a coxcomb, 
ind a knave z a thin-faced knave, a gull *! _ 

i, Get him to bed, and let his hurt be look'd to. 

[Exeunt Clown, Sir Ton v, and Sir ANDREW. 
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Enter SEBASTIAN+ | 
\ 
i, I am ſorry, madam, I have hurt your kinſman 5: 
gut, had it been the brother of my blood, 
[muſt have done no leſs, with wir, and ſafety. 
You throw a ſtrange regard _ me, and 
y that 1 do perceive ĩt hath offended you; 
Pr don me, ſweer one, even for the vows - 
We made each other but ſo late ago. 
Duke. One face, one voice, one habit, and two per- 
ſons ; 
I natural perſpective, that is, and is not“! . 
Ns, Seb.- 


wx” 
winch 
a> 


There is ſcarcely a page of that copy in which fimilar interpo- 
ations may not be found. M ALONE. 

lt is in character that Sir Toby ſhould expreſs a ſtrong diſ- 
lle of ſerhus dancer, ſuch as the paſſa-mexxo and the patar 
ue deſeribed to be, I'VRWHITT; 

As aſt-head and a coxcomò, &.] I believe, Sir Toby 
means to apply all theſe 1 either to the ſurgeon or Se- 
valtian; and have pointed the paſſage accordingly. It has 
deen hitherto printed, Will you help an afs-head,” &e, 
wt why ſhould Sir Toby thus unmereifully abuſe himſelf? 

MaxLoxs, 

* 4 natural perſpecti ve, &c.) A per/pedtive ſeems to be 
aken for ſho ws exhibited through a glaſs with fuch lights as 
maze the pictures appear really protuberant,, 'Vhe Duke 
therefore ſays, that nature has here exhibited ſuch a ſhow, 
where ſhadows ſeem realities ; where that which i not ap- 
feats like that which is. Joh NzoN, 

[ apprehen4 this may be explained by a quotation from 1 
buodecimo book called Hume Indujiry, 1661, p. 76 and 
„ld is a pretty art that ina pleated paper and table fur- 
Nel or indented, men make one picture to reprefent ſeveral 
les —that deing viewed from one place or ſtanding, did 

ſhe 


# 
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Seb. Antonio, O my dear Antonio ! 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me, 
Since I have loſt thee ? 
Ant. Sebaſtian are you ? 
Seb. Fear'ſt thou that, Antonio? 
Ant. How have you made diviſion of yourſelf}— 
An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin 
Than theſe two creatures. Which is Sebaſtian ? 
Oli, Moſt wonderful! 
Seb. Dol ſtand there? I never had a brother: 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature, 
Of here and every where. I had a ſiſter, 
Whom the blind waves and ſurges have devour'd:— 
Of charity, what kin are you to me [to Viole, 
What countryman ? what name? what parentage? 
Vio. Of Meflaline :. Sebaſtian was my father; 
Such a Sebaſtian was my brother roo, 
So went he ſuited to his watry tomb: 
If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit, 
You come to fright us. 
Seb. A ſpirit I am, indeed; 
But am in that dimenſion grofly clad, 
Which from the womb dtd participate. 
Were you a woman, as the reſt goes even, 
I ſhould my tears let fall upon your cheek, 
And fay—Thrice welcome, drowned Viola! 
Vio. My father had a mole upon his brow. 
Ses. And fo had mine. | 
Vio. And Gviet that day when Viola from her birth 
Had number'd thirteen years. 
Seb. O, that record is lively in my ſoul ? 
He finiſhed, indeed, his mortal act, 


That day that made my ſiſter thirteen years. K 
10. 


me the head of a Spaniard, aud from another, the head of 
an aſs.— A picture of a chancellor of France preſented 
to the common beholder a multitude of little faces. — but! 
one did look on it through a perſpedrive, there appeared only 
the Hngle pourtraicture of the chancellor hialelt. — 
that, which is, is not, or in a different poſition appears lle 
another thing. This ſeems alfo to explain a paſſage in A's 
Henry V. Act V. ſc. ii: Ves, my lord, you ſee them per- 
ſpectively, the cities turn'd into a maid,” To! LEY 

1 believe that Shakſpeare meant nothing more by this na- 


| py | ; tafs or mirror. 
tural 6 a reflexion from a g M480, 
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Vo. If nothing lets to make us happy both, 

gut this my maſculine uſyrp'd attire, 

No not embrace me, till each circumſtance 

(f place, time, fortune, do cokere, and jump, 

That I am Viola: which to confirm, 

bring you to a captain in this town 

Where lie my maiden weedsz by whoſe gentle help 
| was preſery'd, to ſerve this noble count: 

All the oscurrence“ of my fortune ſince 

Hath been between this lady, and this lord. 

geb. So comes it, lady, [zo Oli.] you have been 

miſtook : 

But nature to her bias drew in that. 

You would have been contracted to a maid; - 

Vor are you therein, by my life, deceiv'd, 

You are betroth'd both to a maid and man. 

Duke, Be not amaz d; right noble is his blood. 
If this be ſo, as yet the glaſs ſeems true, 

[ſhall have ſhare in this moſt happy wreck : 
By, thou haſt ſaid to me a thouſand times, [zo Violas - 
Thou never ſhould'ſt love woman like to me. 3 

Vo. And all thaſe fayings, will I over-fwear ; 
And all thoſe fivearings keep as true in foul, . 
ks doth that orbed continent the fire 
That ſevers day from night. 

Duke. Give me thy hand ; 
And let me ſee thee in thy woman's weeds. 

Vo. The captain, that did bring me firft on ſhore, 
Ha my maid's garments : he, upon ſome action, 
b now in durance ; at Malvolio's fair | 
\ gentleman, and follower of my lady's. * 
. He ſhall enlarge him: Fetch Malvolio hither: 
And yet, alas, now I remember me, | 


'tole, 


Trey fay, poor gentleman, he's much diſſract. 
d of ' 
ned Re-enter Clown, with a letter. 
ut if 
only *moſt extracting frenzy 5 of mine own 
Thus From 
like 
2 ' =6carrence—} I believe our author wrote—occurrents. 


MALONE, 
A mot extracting frenzy —] i. e. a frenzy that drew me 
ay from every thing but its own object. WARBURTON. 


| formerly ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote - 4 - uin; 
but 
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From my remembrance clearly baniſh'd his. 
How does he, firrah ? 

Clown. Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at th 
ſtaves end, as well as a man. in his caſe may do: he hag 
here writ a leiter to you, I ſhould have given it you to- 
day morning; but as a madman's epiſtles are no goſpels, 
fo it {ſkills not much, when they are deliver d. 

Oli. Open it, and. read it. | 

Chwn. Look then to be well edify'd; when the fool 
delivers the madman. —By the Lord, madam, 

Oli. How now, art thou mad ? 

Clown. No, madam, I do but read madneſs: 3 
your ladyſhip will have it as it ought to be, you muſt 
allow wox ®. | | 

Oli. Pr'ythee, read i'thy right wits. 

Clown, So | do, madonna; but to read his right wits? 
is to, read thus: therefore perpend, my princeſs, and 
give ear: 

Oli. Read it you, firrah. [zo Fabian 

Fab: [any By the Lord, madam, you wrong me, and 
the wworld hall know it : though you have put me into darkne/o if 
and given your drunken coufin rule over me, yet have I th 
benefit of my ſenſes, as well as, your lady/hip, I have qu, 
own letter that induced me to the ſen blance I put on; with 1h 
which I doubt not but te do myſelf much right, or you mu 
Shame. Thin of me as you pleaſe. I leave my duty a li 
unthought of, and ſpeak out of my injury, | 


The madly-uſed Malvolio 


Oli, Did he write this? 


but have ſince met with a paſſage in the H;/orie of Hambleig 
bl. I. 1606. Sig. C. 2. that ſeems to ſupport the reading of th j 
old copy: to try if men of great account be extra 0 
of their wits,” MALONE, 2 
6- —you m allow vox. ] The clown, we may preſume, * 
begun to read the letter in a loud tone, and * 4 
with extravagant geſticulation. Being reprimanded 0) be 
miſtreſs, he juſt es himſelf by ſaying, If you would have | 
read in character, as ſuch a mad epi/tle ought to be read, ) 
muſt permit me to afſume @ frantick tone. MALONE, — ol 
7 —tut to read Vis right wits,) Lo repreſent his r Y 
ſtate of mind, is to read a madman's letter, as I non 
like a madman, JouNeoN.. 


% 
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Chron. Ay, madam. 
Duke, This ſavours not much of diſtraction. f 
Oli. See him deliver'd, Fabian; bring him hither. 
| Exit Famran. 
My lord, ſo pleaſe you, theſe things further thought on, 
To think me as well a ſiſter as a wife, , 8 
One day ſhall crown.the alliance on't, ſo pleaſe you, 
Here at my houſe, and at my proper coſt. 
Duke. Prion: am moſt apt to embrace your 
offer. 
Your maſter quits you; [to Viola.] and, for your ſervice 
done him; 
do much againſt the mettle: of your ſex , 
& far beneath your foft and tender breeding, 
And fince you call'd me maſter for fo long, 
Here is my hand you ſhall from this time be 
Your maſter's miſtreſs; 
O. A ſiſter ? you are ſhe. 
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Re-enter Fa BTA N, with MALVvOLIO. 


Duke, Is this the madman ? 
Ou. Ay, my lord, this ſame : 
flow now, Malya.io ? 


Mal. Madam, you have done me wrong, 
Notorious wrong. 


_ Oli, Have I, Malvolio ? no. 


* * — - 
32" 
w_cc- ow — 
—_— 


— — — 
C * 


Mat. 


One day /hall crown the alliance on't, h plenſe you,} Mr. 
Heath would read, I think without neceſſity, an' ſo pleaſe 
jou, MALONE, 


' This is well conjectured; but on? may relate to the double 
character of ſiſter and wife. JOUNSON, 


S much againſt the mettle of your ſex,] So much againſt 
tie weak frame and conſtitution of woman, Mettle is uſed 
our author in many other places for /pirit ; and as /pirit 
my de either high or lo, mettle ſeems here to fignify na- 
ral Hmidiſy, or deficiency of ſpirit, Shakfpeare has taken 
tte lame licence in Ms well that ends abel: 
is only title thou diſdain'n in her—“ 

Le, the want of title. Agiin, in King Ni hard III: 
_*® The forfert, ſovereign, of my ſervant's life“ 
is, the remiſſion of the forfeit, MALO NE. g 
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Mal. Lady, you have. Pray you, peruſe that letier 
You muſt not now deny it is your hand, 
Write from it, if you can, in hand, or phraſe; 
Or ſay, tis not your ſeal, nor your invention : . 
You can fay none of this : Well, grant it then, 
And tell me, in the modeſty of honour, 
Why you have given me ſuch clear lights of favour; 
Bade me come ſmiling, and crofs-garter'd to you, 
Fo put on yellow ſtockings, and to frown 
Upon fir Toby, and the lighter ! people: 
And, acting this in an obedient hope, 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd; 
Kept in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieſt, 
And made the moſt notorious geck ?, and gull, 
That eber invention play'd on? tell me why. 
Oli. Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing, 
Though, I confeſs, much like the character : 
But, out of queſtion, tis Maria's hand. 
And now I do bethink me, it was the 1 
Firſt told me, thou waſt mad; then cam'ſt in ſmiling 5,8 
And in ſuch forms which here were prefappo.'d 4 
Upon thee in the letter. Pr'ythee, be content : 
This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly paſsd upon thee; 
But, when we knew the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou ſhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cauſe. 
Fab. Good madam, hear me ſpeak ; 
And let no quarrel, nor no brawl to come, 
Taint the condition of this preſent hour. 
Which I have wonder'd ar. In hope it ſhall not, 
Moſt freely I confeſs, myſelf, and Toby, 


Set this device againft Malvolio here, 


Upol 
5 * ignity or importance. „ 
IAIgAter—] People of leſs dignity por Joss 
2 —geck,] A fool. JonnsoN. : 
So, in the viſion at the concluſion of Cymbeline: 
And to become the geek and feorn 
„Of th' other's villainy,” STEEVENS. + nf 
3 —tken cam'/t in ſmiling,} i. e. then, that thou cam it u 
ſmiling. MALoNE. 5 _ 
4+ —here were preſuppos'd} Preſuppos d ſeems to * F * f 
viouſly pointed out for thy imitation ; or ſuch as * _ 
poſed thou would'ſt aſſume after thou hadſt read N e letteßg 
The /uppo/ition was previous to the act. STEEVEN | 
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Upon ſame ſtubborn and uncourteous parts 

We had conceiv'd againſt him 5 : Maria = 
e letter, at fir Toby's great importance ; 

_ nce — n. d her. 

How with a ſportful malice it was follow'd, 

May rather pluck on ter than revenge; 

chat the injuries be juſtly weigh'd, 

That have an both ſides paſ . | 74046 
Ol. Alas, poor fool 7 ! how have they baffled thee 2) 
Clam, Why, ſome are born great, ſome atchieve great- 

w, and ſome have greatneſs thrown upon them, 1 was one, 

fr, in this interlude ; one fir Topas, fir ; but that's all 

one :—By the Lord, fool, I am not mad ;—But do you re- 
member ? Madam v, why laugh you at fuch a barren raſcal ? 

a yu ſmile not, he's gagg'd: And thus the whirligig of 

ime brings in his revenges. IS 
Mal. I'll be revenged on the whole pack of you. 


Ou. He hath been moſt notoriouſly abuſed. 
Dule. Purſue him, and entreat him to a peace 
lle hath not told us of the captain yet; 
When that is known, and golden time convents ?, 
Afolemn combination ſhalt be made 
Of our dear ſouls : Mean time, ſweet ſiſter, 


Yon ſome /tubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceiu'd againſt him: ]. Surely we ſhould rather 
rad: conceiv'd in him. TyYRWwHITT. 

* —at fir Taby's great importance ;] Importance is impor- 
kacy, 1portunement, STEEVENS. 

Alas, poor fool! This in our author's time was a term of 
tenderneſs and pity, MALONE. 

* —how hve they baffled thee?} See Vol, VII. | 

STEEVENS. 
, * —but do yore remember? Madam, ] As the clown is ſpeak- 
tzto Malvol o, and not to Olivia, I think this paſſage ſhould 
© regulited thus: but do you remember — Madam, Why 

g you, Ke. I'YRWHITT. | 

In all former copies—But do you remember, madam, Why 
„L have followed the regulation recommended by Mr. 

ſryhitt, MALONE, 

' =convents, ] Perhaps we ſhould read—cnnſents. To 
Orvrt however, is to aſſemble; and therefore, the count 
ui mean, when the happy hour calls us again together. 

| | t STEEVENE, 


Exit. 
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34 TWELFTH-NIGHT: OR 


We will not part from hence.—-Cefario, com 
For fo you ſhall be, while you are a man; if 
But, when in other habits you are ſeen; 


Orſino's miſtreſs; and his fancy's queen. Eren 


8 O N 6. 
Clown. When that T.awas and a little tim bey a, 
1905 With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
fooliſſi thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


Bu 


Nen that I was and à little finy boy,] Here again ut 
ha ve an old ſong, ſcarcely worth correction. Gainſt Ana 
and thieves mult evidently be, gainſt knave and thisf 
When 1 was a boy; my folly and miſchievous actions wer 
I:ttle regarded, but when I came to manhood, men ſhy 
their gates againſt me, as a Ana, and a thief: 

Sir Thomas Hanmer rightty reduces the ſubſequent words 
beds and hears, to the ſingular number: and a little alters 
tion is ſtill wanting at the beginning of ſome of the flanzas} 

Mr. Stee vens obſerves in a note at the end of Much ad 
about Nothing, that the play had. formerly paſſed under th 
name of Benedict and Beatrix, It ſeems te have been th 

. court-faſhion to alter the titles, A very ingenious lady, with 
whom I have the honour to be acquainted, Mrs, Aſkew 6 
Queen's Square, has a fine copy of the ſecond folio edition off 
Shakſpeare, which formerly belonged to King Charles I. ant 
was a prefent from him to his Maſter of the Revels, . 
Thomas Herbert. Sir Thomas has altered five titles in th 
lift of the plays, to“ Benedick and Betrite, —Hyramus an 
Thiſby — Roſatinde,— Mr. Paroles; and Malvolio.“ : 

it 1s lamentable to ſee how far party and prejudice vii 

carry the wiſelt men, even againſt their own practice and cp 
niozs, Milton in his Even Ad Sue cenſures king Charlie 
for reading ** one, whom,” lays he, we well knew vas tf 
cioſet companion of his folitudes, William . 
ARM 

Dr, Farmer might have obſerved, that the alterations « 
the tiiles are in his majeſly's own hand-writing, materia 
dittering from Sir Thomas Herbert's, of 'which the ſane 108 
jume ajttords more than one ſpecimen. learn from avothelli 
manuſcript note in it, that Cohn Lowine acted King Herr . 
VIII. and Joſeph Taylor the part of Hamit. The bock! | 
now in my polleffion. F 2 
"Fo the concluding remark of Dr. Farmer, may de ac | 
the follo-ying paſſagę from An Appeal t9 all rational Men co 
% 


C011" 


WHAT YOU WILL: 


But when I came to man's eſtate, 
With hey, ho, the wind.and the rain, 
'Gainſt knaves and thieves men ſhut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I came, alas] to wive, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
By fwapgering could I never thrive, 

For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I came unto-my beds 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
ith toſs-pots flill had drunken heads, 


For the rain it raineth every day. 


A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

But that's all one, our play is dons. 
And we ll firive to-pleafe you every day. [Exit. 


urning King Chartes's Triab, by John Cooke, 1649: Had 
ie but ſtudied ſcripture half ſo much as Ben Jonfor or Shakſ- 
fare, he might have learnt that when Amaziah was ſettled 
In the kingdom, he ſuddenly did juſtice upon thoſe ſervants 
which killed his father Joaſh, &c.“ With this quotation I 
ws furniſhed by Mr. Malone. 

A quarto volume of plays attributed to Shakfpeare, with 
the cypher of King Charles II. on the back of it, is preſerv- 
«din Mr, Garrick's collection. STEEVENS, | 

This play is in the graver part elegant and eafy, and in 
hue of the lighter ſcenes exquiſitely humorous. Ague-cheek 
drawn with great propriety, but his character is, in a gieat 
meaſure, that of natural fatuity, and is therefore not the 
proper prey of a ſatiriſt. The ſoliloquy of Malvolio is truly 
omick , he is betrayed to ridicule merely by his pride. The 
varriage of Olivia, and the ſucceeding perplexity, though 
ell enough. contrived to di vert on the ſtage, wants credibility, 
nd fails to produce the proper inſtruction required in the. 
tama, as it exhibits no juli picture of life. Joh ns0 8, 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Leontes, Ri * Sicilia: 
4 Kenillis, + 

_ milo, | 
15 Sicilian Lords. 
Yon, 

luer Sicilian Lord. 

ſogero, a Sicilian Gentleman. 
h Attendant on the young Prince Mamillius. 
Officers of a Court of Judicature. 

Polixenes, King of Bohemia: 

lrizel, his ſon. 

Inhidamus, a Bohemian Lord. 

{ Mariner. 

Goler, 

4 Shepherd, reputed Father of Perdita : | 
hun, his Son ; : 
Ivan to the old Shepherd. | 

lutolicus, a Rogue. 

ſine, as Chorus. | | A 


Hermione, Queen 1 Leontes. hg 
Perdita, * hter te Leontes and Hermione. 


Paulina, Wife to 2 
Emilia, 4 


Two other Ladies, Ae. | attending ur __— 
* 7 aul. 


Indi, Ladies, and Attendants ; Satyrs for a dance ; Shop | 
herds, Shepherdeſſes, ad „% 


SCENE, ſometimes in Sicilia, ſometimes in Bohemia. 
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312 WINTER's TALE. 


foot, you ſhall ſee, as I have ſaid, great difference be- 
twixt our Bohemia, and your Sicilia. f 
MAJA e AAT AI 
In this novel, the king of Sicilia, whom Shakſpeare names 
ntes, is called — giſtus. 

Polixenes K. of Bohemia — Pandoſto. 

Ma milllus P. of Sicilia — Garinter, 
Florizel P. of Bohemia © "—==""""Dralts, 


Camillo — Franion, 

Old Shepherd Porrus, 
Hermiung _ —— —— Bellaria. 

Perdita "— — — Fauna. 
Mopſa. Mopfa. | 


The parts of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autoly cus, are of 
the php own invention; but many circumſlances of the 
novel are omitted in the pa . STEEVENS, 

Dr. Warburton, by ſome of great name,” means Dry- 
den and Pope. See the Eſſay at the end of the Second Part 
of the Congue/? of Grana:e : ** Witneſs the lameneſs of their 
plots; [the plots of Sbakſpeare and Fletcher ;] many 0 
which, eſpecially thoſe which they wrote firſt, (for even that 
* refined itſelf in ſome meaſure,) were made up of ſome ri- 
diculous incoherent ſtory, which in one play many times took 
up the buſineſs of an age. 1 fuppoſe 1 need not name Pri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre, [and here, by the by, Dryden exprelsly 
names Pericles as our author's production, ] nor the hiſtorical 
plays of Shakſpeare; beſides many of the reſt, as the % in- 
ters Tale, Lowe's Labour's Loft, Meaſure for Meafure, which 
were Either grounded on impofſibiliries, or at leaſt ſo meanly 
written, that the comedy neither cauſed your mirth, nor the 
ſerious part your concernment.“ Mr. Pope, in the preface to 
his edigon of our author's plays, -pronounced the ſame ill 
conſidered judgment on the play before us. I ſhould cor- 
je dure {ſays be). of ſome of the others, particularly Love's 
1 abour's Loft, Tus WixTER's TALE, Comedy of Errors, 
and Titus Andronicus,, that only ſome characters, ſingle 
. or perhaps a few particular paſſages, were of his 

and,” | | MH 

None of our author's plays has been more cenſured for the 
breach of dramatick rules than the Winter's Tale.” In confir- 
mation of what Mr. Steevens has remarked in another place 
—* that'Shakſpeare u a= not 91 theſe rules, bur di- 
regarded them, it may be bbferved\” that che la us of the 


drama ate clearly laid down by a writer once univerſally Te 
read and admired, Sir Philip Sidney, whoin his Defence of the 


Poeſy; 1595, has pointed out the very impropri@ties into 90 
$ which [ac 


WINTER's TALE. zrz 


Cam. I think, this coming ſummer, the king of Si- 
alia means to pay Bohemia the viſitation which he juſtly 
owes him. Po WE WY | 


Vol. VI. > Joe | Arch. 


viich our author has fallen in this play. After mentioning 
the defects of the tragedy of Gorboducke, he adds: But if 
it be ſo in Gorboduck, how much more in all the reſt, where 
you ſhall have Aſia of the one fide, and Affricke of the other, 
ud ſo manie other under kingdomes, that the player when 
ke comes in, muſt ever begin with telling where he is, or elſe 
the tale will not be conceived, —Now of time they are much 
nore liberal. For ordinarie it is, that two young princes fall 
nlove, after many traverſes ſhe is got with childe, delivered 
of a faire boy: he is loſt, groweth a man, falleth in love, and 
k readie to get another childe, and all this in two houres 
hace: which bow abſurd it is in ſence, even ſence may ima- 
pine,” 

The Winter's Tale is ſneered at by B. Jonſon, in the induc- 
ton to Bartholomew Fair, 1614: If there be never a ſer- 
rant-monſter in the fair, who can help it, nor a 117 of an- 
thues? He is loth to make nature afraid in his plays, like 
thoſe that beget TALES, Tempe/ts, and ſuch like drolleries.“ 
bj the net of antiques, the twelve ſatyrs who are introduced 
it the ſhcep ſhearing feſtival, are alluded to.—In his conver- 
ation with Mr. Dcummond of Hawthornden, in 1619, he 


ﬆy us another flroke at his beloved friend: He [Jonſon] ſaid, 
cal that Shakſpeare wanted art, and ſometimes ſenſe ; for in one 
in- if his plays he brought in a number of men, ſaying they had 
ich fered ſhipwreck in Bohemia, Where is no ſea near by 100 
yly miles” Drummond's Works, fol. 225, edit. 1711. 


When this remark was made by Ben Jonſon, the Winter's 
Tale was not printed. Theſe words therefore are a ſufficient 
uſwer to Sir P. Hanmer's idle ſ uppolition that Bohemia was 
u error of tke preſs for Bythina. 1 


This play, 1 imagine, was written in the year 1604. See 
ors, 47 Attempt t9 aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare”s plays, Vol. I. 
195 MALo s. 


The Winter's Tale may be ranked among the hiſtorick plays 
if Shakſpeare, though not one of his numerous criticks and 


the ammentators have diſcovered the drift of it, It was cer- 
nfr- ainly intended (in compliment to queen Elizabeth) as an in- 
255 left apology for her mother Anne Boleyn. The addreſs of 
you de poet appears no where to more advantage, The ſubject 
cally "ns too delicate to be exhibited on the ſtage without a veil, 
- if dit was too recent, and touched the queen too nearly, for 


de bard to have ventured ſo home an allufion on any other 
Found than compliment, The unreaſonable jealouſy of 
ntes, and his violent conduct in conſequence, form a true 

portrait 


314 WINTER's TAL E. 
Arch. Wherein our entertainment ſhall ſhame 


we will be juſtified in our loves *: for, indeed. 
Cam. 'Beſeech you, _— 


| 


Arc 


portrait of Henry the Eighth, who generally made the |: 
2 engine of his boiſterous paſſions. Nor "© the gene 
plan of the ſtory is moſt applicable, but ſeveral paſſages 
ſo marked, that they touch the real hiſtory nearer than t 
fable. Hermione on her trial ſays: 
for honour, 
Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that I ſtand for,” 

This ſeems to be taken from the very letter of Anna Bl 
leyn to the king before her execution, where ſhe pleads for t 
infant princeſs his daughter. Mamillius, tbe young prindi 
an unneceſſary character, dies in his infancy ; but it confrii 
the alluſion, as queen Anne, before Elizabeth, bore a itil 
born ſon, . But the moſt ſtriking paſſage, and which had 
thing to do in the tragedy, but as it pictured Elizabeth, 
where Paulina, defcribing the new-born princeſs, and 
likeneſs to her father, ſays, ** She has the very trick of 

rown.” There is another ſentence indeed ſo applicab 
both to Elizabeth and her father, that I ſhould {alpet t | 
poet inſerted it after her death, Paulina, ſpeaking of 
child, tells the king: 
—— — yours; 
And might ve lay the old proverb to your charge 

% So like you, 'tis the worſe,” 
The inter“ Tok was therefore in reality a ſecond part 
Henry the Eight. WALPOLE. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer gave himſelf much needleſs cone 
that Shakſpeare ſhould conſider Bohemia as a maritime co 
try, He would have us read Bythinia : but our author 1 
-plicitly copied the novel before him. Dr. Grey, indeed, ll «. 
apt to believe that Doraſtus and Faunia might rather be b 
rowed from the play, but I have met with a copy of it, whi 
was printed in 1588.,—Cervantes ridicules theſe geographi 
miſtakes, when he makes the princeſs Micomicona land 
Oſſuna.— Corporal Trim's king of Bohemia * delighted 
navigation, and had never a ſea- port in his dominions ; il 
my lord Herbert tells us, that De Luines the prime minif ban 
of France, when he was ambaſſador there, demanded, wil 
ther Bohemia was an inland country, or lay“ upon 
/ea.” —There is a ſimilar miſtake in the Two Gentlemen d. 
Verona, relative to that city and Milan, FARMER. fon 

2 Wherein our entertainment /hall /hame us, &c. Thou 
we cannot give you equal entertainment, yet the conſcic 
neſs of our good-will ſhall juſtify us. Joh Nsox. 


WINTER's TALE. 315 
Ach. Verily, I ſpeak it in the freedom of my know- 


edge : we cannot with ſuch magnificence—in fo rare 
now not what to ſay. We will give you ſleepy drinks; 
hat your ſenſes, unintelligent of our inſufficience, may, 
tough they cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. 

(an, You pay a great deal too dear, for what's given 
feel y. 
4k, Believe me, I ſpeak as my underſtanding in- 
tus me, and as mine honeſty puts it to utterance. 

Cam, Sicilia cannot ſhew himſelf oyer-kind to Bo- 


zich cannot chooſe but branch now. Since their more 
nature dignities, and royal neceſſities, made ſeparation 
their ſociety, their encounters, though not perſonal, 
have been royally attorney'd 3, with interchange of gifts, 
kers, loving embaſſies ; that they have ſeem'd to be 
wether, though abſent ſhook hands, as over a vaſt; 
md embraced, as it were, from the ends of oppoſed 
winds . The heavens continue their loves! 

| O 2 Arch. 


We meet with nearly the ſame ſentiment in Macbeth : 
- Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the ſervant to defect, 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrought,” 


| MATLone. 
3 —rozally attorney d,] Nobly ſupplied by ſubſtitution of 
mbaſſies, Ke. Jo NSON. 

Doof hands, as over a vaſt ; and embraced, as it were, 
Jum the *ends of oppoſed winds.) Shakſpeare has, more than 
ace, taken his imagery from the prints, with which the 
ks of his time were ornamented. If my memory do not 
eve me, he had his eye on a wood cut in Holinſhed, 
We writing the incantation of the weird ſiſters in Macbeth. 

ere is alſo an alluſion to a print of one of the Henries 
Wing a [word adorned with crowns. In this paſſage he re- 
3 toa device common in the title-page of old books, of two 
nds extended from oppoſite clouds, and joined as in token 
i friendſhip. HENLEY. | 


ra va, therefore means at a great and yacant diſtance 

om each other. Vaſt, however, may be uſed for the ſea. 

in Pericles Prince of Tyre : | 

** Thou God of this great va, rebuke the ſurges.” 
STFERVENS, 


temia, They were train'd together in their childhoods 3 
ud there rooted betwixt them then ſuch an affection, 


Faſtum is the ancient term for waffe uncultivated land. 
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Arch. I think, there is not in the world either malice, 
or matter, to alter it. Vou have an unſpeakable com- 
forc of your young prince Mamillius; it is a gentleman 
of the greateſt promiſe, that ever came into my note. 

Cam. | very well agree with you in the hopes of him: 
Ir is a gallant child; one that, indeed, phyſicks the ſub- 
Ject 5, makes old hearts freſh : they, that went on crutches 
ere he was born, deſire yet their life, to ſee him a 
man. 

Arch. Would they elſe be content to die? 

Cam. Ves; if there were no other excuſe why they 
ſhould deſire to live. 

Arch, If the king had no ſon, they would deſire to 
live on crutches till he had one. | I Excunt. 


SCENE I. 
The ſame. | A Room of flate in the Palace. 


Enter LEONTES, PoLixenes, Hermione, ManiLliivs, 


CamiLLo, and Attendants. 


Pol. Nine changes of the watery ſtar have been 
The ſhepherd's note, ſince we have left our throne 
Without a burden : - time as long again 
Would be fill'd up, my brother, with our thanks; 
Andyet we ſhould, for perpetuity, 

Go hence in debt: And therefore, like a cypher, 
Vet ſtanding in rich place, I multiply, 
With one we-thank-you, many thouſands more 
That go before it. | 

Leon. Stay your thanks a while ; 
And pay them when you part, 

Pol. Sir, that's to-morrow. 

I am queſtion'd by my fears, of what may chance, 
Or breed upon our abſence: That may blow 


No 


s —phyficks the ſubjes,] Aﬀords a. cordial to the fiate; 
has the power of afſuaging the ſenſe of miſery, Joux tox. 
So, in Macteth : 


* } in.” 
The labour we delight in, phyfcks * — 


BP ..,.,.,M,7. *#@ @O) >= At 


„, 


WINTER TAL E. 
Vo ſneaping winds“ at home, to make us ſay, 
(his is put forth 209 t 7 Beſides, I have ftay'd 
To tire your royalty. 
Lon; We are tougher, brother, 
Than you can put us to't. | 

Py, No longer ftay. 

Lon, One ſeven- night longer: 

Fil. Very ſooth, to-morrow. 

lan. We'll part the time between's then; and in that 
Pll no gain-ſaying. | | 

Preſs me not, beſeech you, ſo; 

There is no tongue that moves, none, none i'the world, 
o ſoon as yours; could win me: ſo it ſhould now, 
Were there neceſſiiy in your requeſt, although 
Twere needful I deny'd it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward : which to hinder, 
Were, in your love; a whip to me; my ſtay, 
To you a charge, and trouble: to ſave both, 
Farewel, our brother: 

Lon, Tongue-ty'd, our queen? ſpeak you: 

Her. 1 hat thought, fir, to have held my peace, 

until 

You had drawn oaths from him, not to ſtay. You, fir, 
charge him too coldly : Tell him, you are ſure, - *- 
All in Bohemia's well: this ſatisfaction | 
The by-gone day proclaim'd'*; ſay this to him, 
He's beat from his beſt ward. 

Leon. Well ſaid, Hermione. 

Her. To tell, he longs to ſee his ſon, were ſtrong : 
But let him ſay ſo then, and let him ga; ; 
But let him ſwear ſo, and he ſhall not tay, 

We'll thwack him hence with diſtaffs.— | 
03 Vet 


5 —That may blow , | 
No ſnexping winds —] May there blow. Joh nsoN. 
In am old tranſlation of the famous Alcoran of the Fran 
"cans : St. Francis obſerving the holineſs of friar Juniper, 
lud to the priors, That I had a wood of ſuch Junipers! 
FARMER, 
' This is put forth too truly “] i. e. to make me ſay, 1 had 
10 8:04 reaſon for my fears concerning what might happen in 
uy abſence from home, MALONE. ' | : 
s —this Fe &c.] We had ſatisfactory accounts 
ſeterday of the mate of Bohemia, JouNsoN, 
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Yet of your royal preſence [:o-Polix] Pll adventur 
The borrow of a week. Wha at 1 22 
Vou take my lord, PIl give him my commiſſion, 
To let him there a month , behind the geſt» 
Prefix'd for his parting : yet, good-deed *, Leontes, 
I love thee not a jar o'the clock 3 behind 
What lady ſhe her lord.—You'll ſtay ? 

Pol. No, madam. 

Her. Nay, but you will. 

Pol. Imay not, verily. 

Her, Verily! 
You put me off with limber vows : But l. 
Though you would ſeek to unſphere the ſtars with oaths; 
Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. Verily, ü 
You ſhall not go; a lady's verily is 
As potent as a lord's, Will you go yet ? p 

| orce 


Au give him my commiſſion, 
To let him there a month,} ** I'll give him my licence of 
abſence, ſo as to obſtruct or retard his departure for a month 
&c. To let him, however, may be uſed as many other re 
flecti ve verbs are by Shakſpeare, for to let or hinder kim/el/ 
then the meaning will be, „I' give him my permiſſion ta 
tarry for a month,” &c, Dr. Warburton and the ſubſequent 
editors read, I think, without neceſlity,-Fll give you my 
commiſſion, &, MALONE, | 
 —behind the geſt] Geffs, or rather 75405 from the Fr. 
gi/te, (which ſignifies both a bed, and a Iodging- place,) were 
the names of the houſes or towns where the king or prince 
intended to lie every night during his PRoGREss, They 
were written in a ſcroll, and probably each of the royal at- 
- tendants was furniſhed with a copy. MALONE, 

2 —2904-deed,) ſignifies indeed, in very deed, as Shakſpeare 
in ano: her place expreſſes it. Good-deed is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe by the earl of Surry, Sir John Hayward, and Gals 
coigne. STEEVE Ns. f 

3 -a jar 0'the che-] A jar is, I believe, a fingle repeti- 
tion of the noiſe made by the pendulum of a clock; what 
children call the ?icking of it. STEEVENS. 

A jar pechaps means a minute, for I do not ſuppoſe that 
the ancient clocks ticked or noticed the 1 er Ho- 
linſhed's Deſcription of England, p. 241. LOLLET. . 5 

So, in 22 gage 1610 :—* the owle ſhrieking, , 
the toades croaking, the minutes jerring, and the clocks iE 
ing twelve,” MALONE, 
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force me to keep you as a priſoner, - 
Not like a gueſt ; ſo you ſhall pay your fees, 
When you depart, and ſave your thanks. How ſay 
ou ? < 
M nifoner ? or my gueſt ? our dread verily,. 
die of them you ſhall be. wb : 
Rl. Your gueſt then, madam : 
To be your Ae ſhould import offending ; 
Which is for me leſs eaſy to commit, 
Than you to puniſh; 
Her, Not your gaoler then, 
But your kind hoſteſs. Come, I'll queſtion you 
f my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys; 
You were pretty lordings + then. 
l. We were, fair queen; 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 
Her, Was not my. lord the verier wag o'the two? 
Bl. * were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk i' the 
un, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang' d, 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing,. nor dream'd s 
That any did: Had we purſued that life, 
And our weak ſpirits ne er been higher rear'd 
With ſtronger blood, we ſhould have anſwer'd heaven 
boldly, Not guilty ; the impoſition clear'd,, 
lereditary ours 6. | 
Her. By this we gather, | 
You have tripp'd ſince. | 
Oz Fel. 


* —brdmgs—] This diminutive of bord is often uſed by 
ucer, STEEVE NS. 

$ The doctrine ill doing, nor dream d] Doctrine is here 

led as a triſyllabſe. So children, tickling, and many others. 

The editor of the ſecond folio inſerted the word no, to ſupply 

i ſuppoſed · defect in the metre, [In, nor_dream'd] and the. 

uterpolation was adopted in als the ſubſequent editions, 


MALONE. 

* —the impo/ition clear'd, | 
Hereditary ours.) i. e. ſetting aſide original in; bating. 
impoſition from the offence of our firſt parents, we might 
ie boldly proteſted our innocence to heaven. 
| WARBURTON, 
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Pol. O my moſt ſacred lady, WY 
Temptations have ſince then ad born to us: for 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl; 
Your precious ſelf had then not croſs'd the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow. 

Her. Grace to boot ! 

Of this make no concluſion; leſt you ſay, 

Your queen and are devils? : Vet, goon; | 

The abu. we haye made you do, we'll anſwer ; 

If you firſt finn'd with us, and that with us 

You did continue fault, and that you ſlipp'd not 

With any but with us. | | 
. Leon. Is he won yet? 

Her. He'll ſtay, my lord. 

Leon. At my requeſt, he would not. 
Hermione, my deareft, thou never ſpok'ſt 
To better purpoſe. 

Her. Never? | 

Leon. Never, but once. | 
Her. What, have I twice ſaid well? when was! 

before? 
I pr'ythee, tell me: Cram us with. praiſe, and make u 
As fat as tame things: One good deed, dying tonguelels 
Slaughters a thouſand, waiting upon that, | 
Our praiſes are our wages: You may ride us 
With one ſoſt kiſs a thouſand furlongs, ere 


7 G to boot ! 
Of this make no concluſſon; left you ſap, 


Your queen and ] are devils: She calls for Heaven 
grace, to purify and vindicate her own character, and that 0 
the wife of Polixenes, which might ſeem to be ſullied by 


ſpecies of argument that made them appear to have led theit 
huTbands into temptation, WT 
Grace or Heaven help me !— Do not urge in that manher 
do not draw any concluſion or inference 
friend's, having fince thoſe days of childhood and innocence 


become acquainted with your queen and me; for, as you 
have faid that in the period between childhood and the pre 


ſent time temptations have been born to you, and as in tha 
interval you have become atquainted with us, 
or infinuation would be ſtrong againſt us, as your 8 
and, by that kind of chaſe,” your queen and I wou 

devils, MALONE, 
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With ſpur we heat an acre. But to the goal * ;— — 
My laſt good deed was, to entreat his ſtay ; 
What was my firſt? it has an elder ſiſter, 
0:1 miſtake you: O, would her name were Grace! 
But once before I ſpoke to the purpoſe: When? 
Nay, let me have't : Tlong. 
lo. Why, that was when 


Three crabbed months had ſour'd themſelves to death, 
Ere | could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clap thyſelf my love 9; then didf thou utter, 
Ian yours for ever. 21 

Her, It is Grace, N 1 N A 
Why, lo you now, I have ſpoke to the purpoſe twice: 
The ono 2 earn'd a royal ta", 8 


Os, 


Hut to the goal;] means, I think, but to come to an 
end or conc luſion of this matter. M ALONE. 

' And clap thyſelf my love ;] She ere. her hand, tv c/ap - 
the palm of 1t into his, as people do when they confirm a bar- 
gain. Hence the:phraſe—to clap u a bargain, i. e. make 
ome with no other ceremony than the junction of hands. So, . 
in Ram-alley or Merry Tricks, 1611: 

Speak, widow, is't a match ? - 
Shall we-clapyit up?“ 
Apain, in King: Henn 
«4-—and ſo clap hands, and a bargain.“ STzzvzNs.. 

This was a regular part of the ceremony of troth-plight- 
15 * which Shakſpeare often alludes, So, in Meaſure fon 
Meaſure : 7 

„This is the hand, which with a vow'd contract 
« Was faſt belock'd in thine.“ a 
Main, in Xing John: 

« Phil. It likes us well. Young princes, . your hands, 

* Auſt, And your lips too, for | am well affur'd, 

„That I did ſo, when I was firſt aſſur'd.“ | 
apy in No Wit like a Woman's, a Com, by Middleton, 
10605) | | 

There theſe young lovers ſhall clap hands toge- 


r 


| ſhould not ha ve given ſo many inſtances of this cuſtom, but 
hat I know Mr, Pope's reading —* And clepe thyſelf my 
love,” has many favourers, The old copy has A clap, &c, 
The coriection was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, 
| MALONE. 
1 1t is Grace, indeed “] Referring to what ſhe had juit 
aid" O, would ber name were Grace/” MaLoxs, 
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The other, for ſome while a friend. [giving her hand to pol 
Leo. Too hot, too hot: 272 
To mingle friendſhip far, is mingling bloods, 
I have tremor cordis on me my heart dances ; 
But not for joy, — not joy.—This entertainment 
May a free face put on; derive a libert 
From heartineſs, from bounty, fertile boſom ?, 
And well become the agent: It may, I grant: 
But to be padling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are; and making practis'd ſmiles, 
As in a looking-glafs ;==and then to figh, as 'twere 
The mort o'thedeer3; O, that is entertainment 
My boſom likes not, nor my brows. Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy ? 
Mam. Ay, my good lord. 
Leon. l'fecks? 
Why, that's my bawcock +. What, haſt ſmutch'd thy, 
noſe ? | | 
They ſay, it's a copy out of mine. Come, captain, 
We muſt be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, captain: 
And yet the ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all call'd, neat.—Strill virginalling $ 
[obſerving Polixenes and Hermione 
Upon 


rm wo xx wok 


r 


— — ——— rr 


* —from bounty, fertile beſem,] I ſuppoſe that a lette 
dropped out at the preſs, and would read—from bounty 
fertile boſom, MaLoxs. | 

3 The mort 0'the deer ;] A leſſon upon the horn at the deat 
of the deer. THEOBALD. | | 

y, that's my bawcock.] Perhaps from beau and cog 
It is fill ſaid in vulgar languzge that ſuch a one is a ju 
cock, a cock of the game. The word has already occurred 10 
wehr Night, and is one of the titles by which Piſtol ſpeak 
of King Henry the Fifth. STztveNs. ? ; | 

s 11 muſt be neat ;—] Leontes, ſeeing his fon's no 
fmutch'd, cries, we mut be neat ; then recolſecting that na 
is the ancient term for A ned cattle, he ſays, not neat, bu 
 Cleanly, JoaNs0N, | - 

6 Still virginalling] Still p'ay'ng with her fingers, as 

irl playing on the wirgimals, JoursoN. F 
F a 8 as | = inet, is a very ſmall kin& © 
fpinnet. - Queen Elizabeth's wirginal-took is yet in i 
many of the feflons in it ha ve * _—_— afhe 
our moſt expert players on the harpſichord, 87K 

A virgin — 3 like a ſpinnet, aud ſhaped like 
piano forty, MALONE. 
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Upon his palm? How now, you wanten calf? 
Art thou my calf? 
Mam, Ves, if you will, my lord. 
Len. To want'ſt a rough paſh, and the ſhoots that 
I have?, _. 
To be full like mes — yet, they ſay, we are 
Almoſt as like as eggs; women ſay fo, | 
That will ſay any thing: But were they falſe 
ks ver-dy'd blacks 5; as wind, as waters; falſe- 


As: 


Nou want a. rough paſh, and the boots that I have,] 
Not having met with the ſubſtantive pay in any Engliſh au- 
thor, Fonce ſuſpected that Shakſpeare wrote—a rough plaſb. 
A hedge, when it is become too thin, is ſtrengthened by cut- 


"ting ſome of the long branches, and interweaving them with 


the /b9ots that remain. This proceſs is at this day in ſome- 
places called plaſhing, and the branches ſ@ interwoven (which: 
land out, and conſequently make the hedge rougher than: 
it was before,) are termed pᷣlaſbes. So, in K. Henry T: 

„Ther hedges even-pleack'd,— | 

„Like priſoners wildy over-grown with hair, 

Put forth diſorder'd twigs.” | 
But Thave lately learned that ph in Scotland ſignifies a head... 
The old readingtherefore may ſtand. Many words that are 
now uſed only in that country; were perhaps once common to 
the whole iſland of. Great Britain, or at leaſt to the northern 
part of England. In Turkey baſch, and perhaps paſch alſo, 
has the ſame fignification, Hence Ba/Saw, or, as it is ſome-- 
limes written Pacha. The meaning cherefore of the preſent 
piſlage, I-ſuppoſe, is this. You tell me (ſays Leontes to his 
lon) that you are like mo; that your are my calf. I am tie 
horned bull: thou wante/# the rough head and the horns of 
lat animal, completely to reſ#mble_your father. 

Sir T. Hanmer ſays, Paz, in Spaniſh is a 4%. If he could 
have ſhe wn that paz or paſb, was an Engliſh noun, and that 
it ſignified. (not a 4%, but) a face os head, his obſervation 
night have thrown ſome light on the paſſage befoce us; which. 
u certainly does not at preſent, MALONE. 

Jo be full like — Full is here as in other places, uſed 
by our author, ad verbially to be entirely like me. 

: MaLonwe.. 

As ver-dy'd blacks,] Sir T. Hanmer underſtands, blacks- 
lied too much, and therefcre rotten, JouxNSOU. 

It is common with tradeſmen to dye their faded or da- 
maged ſtuffs, black. Oe'r-dy'd blacks may mean thoſe which. 
are received a dye.over-their former colour. 

There 
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As dice are to be wiſh'd, by one that fixes 


No bourn * *rwixt his and'mine ; yet were it true 

To ſay, this boy were like me.—Come, fir page, 

Look on me wich your welkin-eye 2: Sweet villain! 

Moſt dear'ſt] my collop3 !—Can thy dam ?—may't be? 

Affection thy intention labs the center“: | 
Thou 


There is a paſſage in The old Law of Maſſinger, whic 
might lead us to offer another interpretation : 
* Blacks are often ſuch diſſembling mourners, 
There is no credit given to't, it has loft 
* All reputation by falſe ſons and widows : 
would not hear of blacks.” 
It ſeems that b/acks was the common term for mourning, 80, 
in A Mad World my Maſters, 1608: Sy | 
" in ſo many blacks es ES 
+ I'll have the church hung vound.“ 
Black, however, will receive no other hue without diſcover- 
ing itſelf through it. Lanarum nigre nullum colorembibunt,” 
Plin. Nat. Hi/#. lib. viii. STERVE Ns. 
I believe the meaning is—as falſe as blacks dyed over with 
another colour, which they may aſſume for a time, but the 
falſehood will ſoon be diſcovered by the original black appear- 
ing. | Ig i 
Mr. Steevens at the end of his note ſuggeſted that this 
might be the meaning, and the following paſſage in a book 
which our author had certainly read inclines me to believe that 
it is the true Interpretation, ** Truly (quoth Camillo) my 
wool was Mache, and therefore it coul take no other colour, 
Lily's Eupheys and his England, $to. 1580. MALONE. 
! No bourn—] Bowrn is boundary, STEEVENS. 
2 —yelkin-eye:] Blue eye; an eye of the ſame colour 
with the wellin, or ſky, Jounson, 
3 —my collop!] So, in the Firft Part of K. Henry PT: 
„God knows, thou art a collop of my fleih.” 
| STEEVENS, 
+ AﬀeQion! thy intention labs the centre:) AHection, | be- 
lieve, fignifies imagination. Thus, in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice: * 
—— — efifions, 
% Maſters of paſſion, ſway it,“ &. M 
i. e immginationt govern our paſſions, Intention is, a5 * 4 
Locke expreſſes it. when the mind with great earneltneſe, 
and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, conſiders 1 on 
every (ide, and will not be called off by the ordinary IE: 
tion of other ideas,” This vehemence of the mind _—_— 
be what affects Leontes fo deeply, or in Shakſpeare s 
yuage, A abs him to the center. STEEVE Ne. | kink 


* 
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Thou doſt make poſſible, things not ſo held 5, - 
Communicat'ſt with dreams ;—(How can this be?) 
With what's unreal thou coactive art, F 
And fellow'ſt nothing: Then, tis very credent 5, | 
Thou may' ſt eo-join with ſomething ; and thou doſt ; 
(And that be > commiſſion ; and l find it,) 5 
And that to the inſection of my brains, 
And hard'ning of my brows. 
pl. What means Sicilia? 
Her. He ſomething ſeems unſettled. 
Pl, How, my lord? 
What cheer ? how is't with you, beſt brother 7 ? 
Her. You look, g 
As if you held a brow of much diſtraction: 
Are you moy'd, my lord * ? 
Leon. No, in good earneſt.— | 
How ſometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Is tenderneſs ; and make urſelf a paſtime 


- | . To 


T think, with Mr. Steevens, that affe&#ion means here ima- 
gination, or perhaps more * the diſpoſition of the 
mind when ſtrongly —5 or poſſeſſed by a partioular idea.“ 
And in a kindred ſenſe at leaſt to this, it is uſed in the paſſage 
quoted from the Merchant of Fenice, where the original read- 
ing is not Mections but afßechian. Intent iom is again uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe as here, in the Merry Wives of Windfor * She 
dad ſo courſe o'er my exteriors, with fuch a greedy intention,” 
& MALONE. | 
5 Thou dq make p3{jible, things not ſo held,] i. e. thou doſt 
make thoſe things potlible, which are conceived to be impoſſi- 
ble, Jounsox. 1 
To expreſs the ſpeaker's meaning, it is neceſſary to make 
a ſhort pauſe after the word paſſible. I have therefore put a 
oma there, though perhaps in ſtrictneſs it is tmproper, 
Malo. 
n j. e. credible. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, 
ſe. v: | 


JuT 


For my authority bears a credent bulk.“ 
; | - STEEvE X53, 
M Hat cheer ? how i with you bet brother 2} This line, 
Which in the old copy is given to Leontes, has been attributed 
lo Polixenes on the uggeſtion of Mr. Steevens, Sir . Han- 
mer had made the ſame emendation, MALONE. 
Are you mov'd, my hd] We have again the ſame ex- 
petſion on the ſame occa ion in Othel/n : 
lago. I ſee my Lord you are mow'd. 
Othel, « Ne, not much mov'd, not much,” MaLoxe, 


\ 
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To harder boſoms ! aide. Looking on the lines 

Of my boy's face, methoughts, Idid recoil | 

Twenty three years ; and ſaw myſelf unbreech'd, 

In my green velvet coat; my dagger muzzled, 

Left it ſhould bite its maſter s, — ſo prove, 

As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 

How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 

This ſquaſh *, this gentleman: — Mine honeſt friend, 

Will you take eggs 2 money? | | 
Mam. No, my lord, Pll fight. ' 


9 —my dagger muzzled, | 
Left it /hould bite its maſter, Ke.) So, in another place: 
Fo. have a ſword will bite upon my neceflity,” And, in King 
ear : 
** I have feen the day with my good biting faulchion' 
** I would have made them ſkip.“ HENLEY. 
» This ſquaſh.] MALongs, | 
2 Will you take eggs for money ?] This ſeems to be a pre 
verbia l expreſſion, uſed when a man ſees himſelf wronged 
and makes no reſiſtance. Its original, or preciſe meaning, 18 
cannot find, but I believe it means, will you be a euckol2 fo 
hire. The cuckow is reported to lay her egys in another bird's 
neſt; he therefore that has eggs laid in his neſt, is ſaid tot 
cucullatus, cuckow'd;, or cuckold. Jon so. t 
The meaning of this is, will you put up affronts * Tre 
French have a proverbial ſaying; A gui wendez vous coquilles : 
i. e. whom do you deſign to affront ? Mamillius's anſwer 
plainly proves it. Mam, Wo, my lord, PII fight. SM1TH, 
I meet with Shakſpeare's phraſe in a comedy, call's 46 
Match at Midnight, 1633 :—** 1 ſhall have eggs for my money; 
I muſt — myſelf.” STEEVENs. he 
Leontes ſeems only to aſk his ſon, if he will fly from an 
enemy. In the following paſſage the phrafe is m—_—_— to 
be taken in that ſenſe : ** Ene rench infantery Ikirmiſheth 
bravely afarre off, and the ca vallery gives a furious onſet at 
the firſt charge, but after the firſt head they will fake eggs for 
their money:” Relations of the moſt famous Kingdoms and 
common wealths thorowout the world, quarto, 1650, OED 
This phraſe ſeems to me to have meant originally, — Are 
you ſuch a poltron as to-ſuffer another to uſe you as he pleaſes, 
to compel you to give him your money and to accept of 2 
thing.of ſo ſmall a value as a few eggs in exchange for — 
This. explanation appears to me perfectly conſiſtent with the 
paſſage quoted by Mr, Reed, He, who will take eggs for 2 
ney ſeems to be what, in As you like it, and in many of t 
eld plays, is called a tame /nake. The 


= 
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Lun. You will? why, happy man be his dole *%— 
My brother, | | 


lre you ſo fond of your young prince, as we 


No ſeem to be of ours? 


Fol, If at home, fir, 


He's all my exerciſe, my mirth, my matter: 
Now my ſworn friend, and then mine enemy; 
My paraſite, my ſoldier, ſtateſman, all: 

He makes a July's day ſhort as December; 
And, with his varying childneſs, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 


Lon. So ſtands this ſquire 


Ofic'd with me: We two will walk, my lord, 


And leave you to your graver ſteps —Hermione, 

How thou loy'ſt us, ſhew in our brother's welcome; 

Let what is dear in Sicily, be cheap: 

Next to thyſelf, and my young rover, he's 

Apparent * ro my hearr. Dae 
Her, If you would feek us, 

We are yours i'the garden: Shall's attend you there? 
Len. To your own bents diſpoſe you: you'll be 

found, | * 


The following paſſage in Campion's Hiſtory of Ireland, 
folio 1633, fully confirms my explanation of this paſſage; 
and ſhews that by the words — Vill you take eggs for money, was 
meant, Will you ſuffer yourſelf to 20 cajoled or impoſed upon 
What my couſin Deſmond hath compaſled, as I know not, 
ſol beſhrew his naked heart for holding out fo long.— But go 
to, ſuppoſe hee never bee had; what is Kildare to blame for 
it, more than my good brother of Offory, who, notwithſtand= 
ing his high promiſes, having alſo the king's power, is glad 70 
luke eggs for his money, and to bring him in at leiſure,” 

Theſe words make part of the defence of the ear} of Kil- 
dare, in anſwer to a charge brought againſt him by Cardinal 
Wolſey, that he had not been ſufficiently active in endea vour- 
ing to take he earl of Deſmond, then in rebellion. In this 
paſſage, o take eggs for his money undoubtedly means, to 
be trifle with, or to be impoſed upon. 

For money” means, in the place of money, * Will you 
dye me money, and take eggs inſtead of it?“ MALOoNx. 

Happy man le his dole !} May his dole or Hare in life 
be to be a happy man, Joh NSON, 27 
* Apparent—) That is, heir apparent; or the next claimant, 


Jonngon. 
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Be you beneath the ſky :—l am angling now, [4 
Though you perceive me not how I give line. 
Go to, go to! [obſerving Polix. and He 
How ſhe holds up the neb, the bill to him! 
And arms her with the boldneſs: of a wife 
To her allowing huſband 5! Gone already; 
Inch-thick, knee deep; Oer head and ears a fork'd one? 
Excunt PoLIxE NES, Hexmrone, and Attendant 

Go, play, boy, play thy mother plays; and! 

lay too; but fo diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iſſue 
Will hiſs me to my grave; contempt and clamour 
Will be my kneil. Go, play, boy, play; There have 

n, 50 

Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now; 
And many a man there is, even at this preſent, 
Now, while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by the arm, 
That little thinks ſhe hath been fluic'd in his abſence, 
And his pond fiſh'd by his next neighbour, by - 
Sir Smile, his neighbour: nay,” there's comfort in't, 
Whiles other men have gates: and thoſe gates open'd,. 
As mine, againſt their will: Should all deſpair, 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mank ind 
Would hang themſelves. Phyſick for't there is none; 
It is a bawdy planet, that will ſtrike ' 
Where 'tis predominant; and 'tis powerful, think it, 
From eaft, weſt, north, and ſouth : Be it concluded, 
No barricado for a belly ; know it; | 
It will let in and out the enemy, | 
With bag and baggage: many a thouſand of us 
Have the diſeaſe, and feel't not. How now, boy? 

Mam. lam like you, they fay *. 

Leon. Why, that's ſome comfort. 
What! Camillo there? 


Cam. Ay, my good lord. TE 


S To her allowing huſtand ] Allowing in old language 's 


approuing. MALOKNE. 


; a e old. 
a fork 2e. That is, q horn'd one; a cuck — 


r „ as ©» ww. as ©2UT, —- Aw 


- = 


** a had, her eee dd. Die de ce ae 


So, in Othello: * 
Even then this forked plague-is fated to us, 
©* When we do quicken,” ALONE. 3 
* —they /ay.) They, which was omitted in the * 
copy by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber or printer, Was 2 
ded by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE, 


" —_ 
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lun. Go play, Mamillius; thov'tt an honeſt man.— 
[Exit MamiLLI1us. 
(amillo, this great fir will yet ſtay longer. 
(am. You'had much ado to make his anchor hold; 
When you caſt out, ir ſtill came home“. 
Lon, Didft note it? TH 
Cam, He would not ſtay at your petitions ; made 
His buſineſs more material . | 
Lon, Didſt perceive it? 
They're here with me already*; whiſpering, rounding“, 
lila 55 a—ſo forth“: Tis far gone, | 
When 


2 


„Zit fill came home.) This is a ſea-faring expreſſion, 
meaning, ze anchor would not take hold. STEEvENs, 
: | made 8 
His bu/ineſs more material.] i. e. the more you requeſted 
tim to tay, the more urgent he repreſented that-bufineſs to 
te which ſummoned him away, STREVENS, 
? They're here with me already] Not Polixenes and Her- 
nione, but caſual obſervers, people accidentally Þ' eſent. 
| 3 HIR LBY, 
3 —whiſpering, rounding,) To round in the ear, is to whif- 
fer, or to tell ſecretly. The expreſſion is very copiouſly ex- 
pained by M. Caſaubon, in his book de Ling. Sar. 
: Jonuxs0N, 
The word ap to have been ſometimes written rown, 
dee Speed's Hi. of Great Britaine, 1614, p. 906. 
MAT ONE. 
+ Sicilia is a—fo forth :] In regulating this line I have 
adopted a hint ſuggeſted by Mr. Maſon, I have more than 
once obſerved that almoſt every abrupt ſentence in theſe plays 
ls corrupted. Theſe words without the break now intro- 
duced are to me unintelligible. Leontes means think I 
already hear my courtiers whiſpering to'each other, ** Sicilia 
8a cuckhol4, a tame cuckhold,” to which (ſays he) they will 
dd every other opprobrious name and epithet they can think 
of, for ſuch, I ſuppoſe, the meaning of the words—/o forth. 
He avoids naming the word cuckhold from a horror of the 
ery ſound, I ſuſpe&, however, that our author wrote 
Fella is—axd ſo forth, So, in the Merchant of Venice: I 
Wl buy with you, ſell with you, talk with you, walk with 
Ju, and fo following.” - 
ln the Tully of the Shrew, a line is printed in the old 
"py with the ſame inaccuracy which we find here: 
3 And, when he ſays he zs, ſay that he dreams.“ 
zan, in Hamlet: 
« 1 ſaw 
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When Iſhall guft it laſt 5.—How came't, Camil 
That he did flay ? : 8 

Cam. At the good queen's ** 

Leon. At the queen's, be't : , ſhould be perti 
Bur fo it is, it les Was fv pp, 
By any underſtanding pate but thine ? 

For thy conceit is ſoaking 5, will draw in 

More than the common blocks :—Not noted, is't, 
But of the finer natures? by ſome ſeverals, 

Of head-piece extraordinary? lower meſſes “, 
Perchance, are to this buſineſs purblind : ſay. 

Cam. Buſineſs, my lord? I think, moſt underſtand 
Bohemia ſtays here longer. 

Leon. Ha? 

Cam. Stays here longer. 

Leon, Ay, but why ? 

Cam. To ſatisfy your highneſs, and the entreaties 
Of our moſt gracious miſtreſs, 


I ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, 
** (Ydelicet, a brothel) or /o forth.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in King Henry IV. P. II. 
„ —with a diſh of carraways, AND /o forth.” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: ** Is not birth, beau 
ſhape, diſcourſe, maphood, learning, AND /o forth, 
pice and ſalt that ſeaſon a man?” MaALone. 
Ss - g it—] i. e. taſte it, STEEVENS. 
. Dedecus ille domus ſeiet ultimus.“ Ju v. Sat, 10. 
MALoONE 
Dis ſoating, ] Thy conceit is of an ab/orbent nature, wi 
draw in more, &c, ſeems to be the meaning. STEEVENs, 
lower meſſes,] I believe, lower meſſes is only uſed a 
an expreſſion to ſignify the loweſt degrees about the court 
See An/tis. Ord. Gart. i. App. p. 15: © The earl of Surry 
began the borde in preſence: the earl of Arundel waſhea 
with him, and ſat both at the jfir/? mee. At every greali 
man's table the viſitants were anciently, as at preſent, placed 
according to their conſequence or dignity, but with addit 
onal marks of inferiority, viz. of fitting below the grean 
ſaltſeller placed in the center of the table, and of havin 
coarſer” proviſions ſet before them. —Lnferiority of underſtandſſ 
ing is on this occaſion comprehended in the idea of inferiority 
of rank, STEEVE Ns, * | 
Concerning the different meſſes in the great families of out 
ancient nobility, ſee the Hobo Book of the 5th earl « 
Northumberland, octa vo, 1770. PERCY. 
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lan. Satisfy 
The entreaties of your mi ſtreſs ꝰ— ſatisfy ?— 
let that ſuffice. I have truſted thee, Camillo, 
Vith all the neareſt things to my heart, as well = 
ly chamber-councils : wherein, prieſt-like, thou 
lat cleans'd my boſom ; I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform'd : but we have been 
Ieceiv'd in thy integrity, deceiv d 
achat which ſeems ſo. 

Cam, Be it forbid, my lord! | 

lan. To bide upon't; Thou art not honeſt : or, 
thou inclin'ſt that way, thou art a coward ; 
Which hoxes honeſty behind s, reftraining 
from courſe requir'd : Or elſe thou muſt be counted 
| ſervant, grafted in my ſerious truſt, | 
Ind therein negligent : or elſe a fool 
That ſee' ſt a game play'd home, the rich take drawn, 
lud rak'ſt it all for jeſt. qr 

Con, My gracious lord, ws, 
Imay be negligent, fooliſh, and fearful ; p 
h every one of theſe no man is free, 
lut that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
imong the infinite doings of the world, 
wmetime puts forth: In your affairs, my lord, 
[ ever I were wilful-negligent, 
was my folly ; if in afirioully 

lylay'd the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the — ; if ever fearful 
| Todoa thing, where I the iſſue doubred, _ 
uh "hereof the execution did cry out £ 
inſt the non-performance 9, twas a fear 


| 4 

ure Which 
. ; 1 

e -bhoxes hone/fy Behind, To hox is to ham- ſtring. So, in 
ea oolless . f the Turks: ** —alighted, and wich his 
e ed hoxed his horſe,” K. James VI. in his iich Parlia- 
iti nent, had an act to puniſh ** hockares, or ſlayers of horſe, 


es nen.“ Ke. S$TBEBVENS, N 
in de proper word is, to howgh, i. e. to cut the hough, or 
umſtring. MA Lords. : 
' Whereof the execution did cry out | 
Againft the non performance,] This is one of the expreſ- 
lors by which Shakſpeare too frequently clouds bis 7 
OHNSON, 


| think we ought to read the now-performance,” which 
gi ves 


9292 _— ow.” — o = 
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Which oft infects the wiſeſt: theſe, my lord, 
Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honefty 
Is never free of. But, beſeech your grace, 
Be:plainer with me; let me know my treſpaſs 
By its on viſage: If I then deny it, 
"Tis none of mine. 

Leon. Have not you ſeen, Camillo, 
(But that's paſt doubt: you heye ; or your eye-glaſs 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn ;) or heard, 
(For, to a viſion ſo apparent, rumour, 
Cannot be mnte,) or thought, (for cogitation 
Reſides not in that man, that does not think) 

| M 


gives us this very reaſonable meaning :— At the execution 
whereof, ſuch circumftances diſcovered. themſelves, as made i 
prudent to ſuſpend all further proceeding in it. HEATH, 

I have preſerved this note, becauſe I think it a good inter 
pretation of the original text. I have, however, no doubt 
that Shakſpeare wrote non-perfor mance, he having often en 
tangled himſelf in the fame manner; but it is clear that he 
Should have written,” either—* againſt the performance,” on 
« for the non- performance In the Merchant of Venice out 
author has entangled himſelf in the fame manner: 1 bel 
ſeech you, let bis lack of years be no impediment to let him; 
lack a reverend eſtimation,” where either impediment ſhoull 
be cauſe, or to let him lack, ſhould be, 10 prevent his obtain 
ing. Again, in King Lee 

—} have hope 
% You 4% know ho to value her deſert, 
Than ſhe to ſcant her duty.“ 
Again, in the play before us 
* Ine er heard yet, 
That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
Le impudence to gain-ſay what they did, 
Page * Te to perform it firſt.” | 
n, in Twelfth Night: © Rd 
. Porta, rb? my outſide have when ton. 


(for cogitation ug 1 n 

Reffdes not in 2 man, that does not think)) Mr. Theo- 
bald in a Letter ſubjoined to one edition of the Double Fals 
hood has quoted this paſſage in defence of a-well-known = 
in that play: None but himſelf can be bis parallel. 
Who does not ſee at once (ſays he) that he who does = 
think, has no thought in him,” In the fame light this p_ 
ſage ſhould ſeem to have appeared to all the ſublequent i- 


tors, who read, with the editor of the ſecund folio, m—_ 
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uy wife is lippery ? If thou wilt confeſs, 
(0: elſe be impudently negative, | 
To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought,) then ſay, 
My wife's a hobby-horſe* ; deſerves a name 
ks rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
fore her rroth-plight : ſay it, and juſtify it, 
Cam. I would not be a ſtander-by, to hear 
My ſorereign miſtreſs elouded ſo, without 
My preſent vengeance taken : Shrew my heart, 
You never ſpoke what did become you leſs 
Than this; which to reiterate, were fin 
k deep as that, though true. 
Lon, Is whiſpering nothing ? 
kleaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noſes +? - 
Liſing with infide lip? ſtopping the career 
laughter with a ſigh ? (a note irfallible 
(f breaking honeſty :) horſing foot on foot ? 
kulking in carners ? wiſhing clocks more ſwift ? 
tours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes 
lind with the pin and webs, but theirs, theirs only, 
That would unſeen be wicked ? is this nothing ? 
Why, then the world, and all that's in't, is nothing; 


The 


Wes not think it.“ But the old reading, I am perſuaded, is 
igt. This is not an abſtra& propoſition. The whole con- 
ext mult be taken together. Have you not thought (ſays 
leontes) my wife is ſlippery (for cogitation refides not in the 
nan that does not think my wife is /lippery) ? The four latter 
words, though disjoined from the word think by the neceſſity 
a parentheſis, are evidently to be connected in eonſtruction 
th it: and conſequently the ſeeming abſurdity attributed 
Theobald to the paſſage, ariſes only from miſapprehen- 
lon, In this lay, from whatever cauſe it has ariſen, there 
ie more involved and parenthetical ſentences, than in any 
er of our author's, except, perhaps, King Henry VIII. 
ALONE. 
— hobby-horſe ;] Old Copy—holy-horſe. Correfted by 
ll, Pope, MALoNE, | OE 
F — Ave gr got het HI 
As deep as that, though true.) i. e. your ſuſpicion is as 
meat a fin as would be that, (if committed,) for which you 
ber. WARS, | p 
; meeting x9/es Dr. Thirlby reads meting noſes ; that 
» Meaſuring noſes, JOHNSON. 2 
ks —the pin and web, ] Diſorders in the eye, See N. Lear, 
Ul, ſe, iv. STEBEVE x8. 


* 
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The covering ſky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have theſe nothingy, 
If this be nothing. ad 
Cam. Good my lord, be cur'd 
Of this diſeas'd opinion, and betimes ; 
For 'tis moft dangerous. 
Leon. Say, it be, tis true. 
Cam, No, no, my lord. 
Leon. It is; you lie, you lie: . 
I ſay, thou lieſt, Camillo, and I hate thee; 
Pronounce thee a groſs lowt, and mindleſs ſlave; 
Or elſe a hovering temporizer, that 
Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 
Inclining to them both : Were my wife's liver 
Infected as her life, the would not live 
The running of one glaſs's. 
Cam. Who does infect her? | 1 
Leon. Why he, that wears her like his medal, 
| hanging | | 
About his neck, Bohemia: Who, —if I 
Had ſervants true about me, that bare eyes 
To ſee alike mine honour as their profits, 


Their own particular thrifis, - they would do that 1 
Whick Wl 


s —of one glaſs.) i. e. of one hourglaſs, MALONE, 

7 ite his medal,) The old copy has—her medal, which 
was evidently an error of the preſs, either in conſequence 6 
the compoſito.'s eye glancing on the word her in the preced- 
ing line, or of an abbreviation being uſed in the Mf. In A. 
you like it and Love's Labour's Loft, her and his are frequently 
confounded. Theobald, I find, had made the ſame emen- 
dation.—In_ King Henry VIII. we have again the ſame 
thought: | 


-a loſs of her, 

© That like a jewel has hung twenty years 

© About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre. 
It ſhould be remembered that it was caſtomary for gent/emen, 
in our author's time, to wear jewels appended to 2 ribbon 
round the neck. 80, in Honour in Perfection, or @ Treatiſe in 
commendation of Henrie Earl of Oxenford, Hem ie Earl 
Southampton, &c. by Gervais Markham, 4t0. 1624, P. 87 
—* he hath Aung about the neck of his noble kinſman, Sir 
Horace Vere, like a rich jewel. —The Knights of the Garter 


in thi ime of Charles J. 
ware the George, in this manner, till the ti Maron. 
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Which ſhould undo more doing 7: Ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer,,-whom I. from meaner form 
lare bench'd, and rear d to worſhip; who may'ft ſee 
Painly, as heaven ſèes earth, and earth ſees heaven, 
How 1 am galled, -might'ſt be- ſpice a cup, 
To give mine enemy a laſting wink ; 
Which draught to me were cordial. 

Cam, Sir, my lord, | 
could do this; and that with no raſh potion, 
But with a ling'ring drgm, that ſhould not work 
Maliciouſly, like poiſon s: But I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 
do ſovereignly being honourable. 
| have loy'd thee ',- 


Len. Make that thy queſtion, and go rot“ 


4 ? —more doing: ] The latter word is uſed here in a wanton 

„ ſenſe, MaLloxe, 
ca laſting wink ;] 80, in the Tempeſt: 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morſel,” STEEVERNs. 

»— with no raſb potion.— | 

Maliciou/ly, like poiſon :] Raſh is haſty, as in another 
place, ra/& gunpowder, Mdticiou/ly is malignantly, with ef- 
letts openly hurtful, Jonson. 

1 — — But I ca 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miſlreſs, 

So ſevereignly being honourable. X 

I have lov'd thee —) The commentators have differed 
much in explaining this paſſage, and ſome have wiſhed to 
transfer the words— ©* I have lov'd thee,” from Camillo to 
Leontes, Perhaps the words “ being honourable” ſhould be 
placed in a parentheſis, and the full-point that has been put 
in all the editions after the latter of theſe words, ought to be 
omitted. The ſenſe will then be: Having ever had the 
ligheft reſpect for you, and thought you ſo eftimable, and ho- 
wurable à character, ſo worthy of the love of my miſtreſs, I 
(annot believe that /he has played you falſe, has di/honoured you. 
However, the text is very intelligible as now regulated, Ca- 
millo is going to give the king .inſtances of his love, and is 


interrupted, I ſee no ſufficient reaſon for transferring the 
words, I have lov'd thee, from Camillo to Leontes. In the 
"iginal copy there is a comma at the end of Camillo's 
eech, to denote.an abrupt ſpeech, MA LONE. 

Mate that thy queſtion, and go rot I] This refers to what 
Camillo has juſt ſaid, relative to the queen's chaſtity : 
l cannot 
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Doft think, I am ſo muddy, ſo unſettled, 
To appoint myſelf in this vexation? 
Sully the purity and whiteneſs of 
My ſheets, which to preſerve, is ſleep; which being 
Spotted, is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of waſps ? 
Give fcandal to the blood o'the prince my ſon, 
Who, I do think, is mine, and love as mine; 
Without ripe moving tot? Would I do this ? 
Could man ſo blench-3? i 
Cam. I muſt;believe you, ſir; 
Ido; and will fetch off Bohemia for't : 
Provided, that when he's remoy'd, your hi 
Will take again your queen, as yours at fir 
Even for your ſon's ſake ; and, thereby, for ſealing 
The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 
Known and ally'd to yours. 
Len. Thou doſt adviſe me, 
Even fo as I mine own courſe have ſet down : 
ll give no blemiſh to her honour, none. 
Cam. My lord, | 
Gothen; and witha countenance as clear 
As friendſhip wears at feaſts, keep with Bohemia, 
And with your queen: I am his cup-bearer ; N 
If from me he have wholeſome beverage, + 
Account me not your ſervant. | 
Leon. This is all: | 
Do't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 
Do't not, thou ſplit'ſt thine. own. 
Cam. Fil do't, my lord. 


© — uw — ů — — A 


— — 


yes 


xy wy — pM 


Leon. 


— II cannot | : 
Believe this erack to be in my dread miſtreſs—. 5 of 
Not believe it, replies Leontes; make that (i, e. Hermione * 
diſloyalty, which is ſo clear a point, ) a ſubject of — — 
diſcuſſion, and go rot! Doſt thou think, I am ſuch a * 
to torment myſelf, and to bring diſgrace on me and my e 
dren, without ſufficient grounds? MALONE. 
_ "We/tion in our author very often ſignifies r oF 
3 Could man ſo blench?] To blench is to ſtart off, to tin. 
So, in Hamlet : 4 : 
; 6. .—if he but Bench. 


« know my courſe.” 3 . 
Leontes means could any man ſo ſtart or fly off from pre 


priety of behaviour? STEEVENS, ul 
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Lan. I will ſeem friendly, as thou haſt advis'd me. 


[Exit LEONTES. 
Can. O miſerable lady !—But,. for me, 
What caſe ſtand Tin ? I muſt be the poiſoner 
(f good Polixenes: and my ground to dot 
kthe obedience to a maſter; one, 
Who, in rebellion with himſelf, will have 
Ml that are his, ſo too. To do this deed, 
Promotion follows: If I could find example 
Of thouſands, that had ſtruck anointed kings, 
ind flouriſh'd after, I'd not do'r ; but fince _ 
Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment, hears not one, 
Lt villainy itſelf forſwear t. I muſt _ | 
forſake the court: to do't, or no, is certain 
Tome a break- neck. Happy ſtar, reign now ! 
lere comes Bohemia. | 


Enter PoLtxexes. 


py This is ſtrange! methinks, . 5 

y favour here begins to warp. Not ſpeak? 
bood-day, Camillo, | 8 th 

(an, Hail, moſt royal fir? 4 

Pl. What is the news i'the court? 

Can, None rare, my lord. 9 

. The king hath on him ſuch a countenance, 
he had loſt ſome province, and a region, 
lord as he loves himſelf: even now I met him 
Wich cuſtomary compliment ; when he, 
Vafting.his eyes to the contrary, and falling 

ü of much contempt, ſpeeds from mes; and 
9 leaves me, to conſider what is breeding, 


That changes thus his manners. 
vol. VI. P Cam. 


* If Teould find example; &c.] An alluſion to the death of 


«queen of Scots, The play therefore was, written in king 
mess time. | 


BI ACESTONE, 


; N — —_—— je 
75 ing his eyes to the contrary, and falling N 

f 4% of muck contempt, ſpeeds from me 3] This is a ſtroke 
a worthy of Shakſpeare. Leontes had but a mo- 
e defore aſſured Camillo that he would ſeem friendly to 
"ya according to his ad vice ʒ but on meeting him, his 
2 * gets the better of his reſolution, and he finds it un- 
die to reſtrain his hatred, Maso, 
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Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 
Fol. How! dare not? do not. Do you know, ard 
dare not | 
Be intelligent to me“? Tis thereabouts 
For, to yourſelf, what you do know, you muſt ; 
And cannot ſay, you dare not. Good Camillo, 
Your chang'd complexions are to me a mirror, 
Which ſhews me mine chang'd togs: for I muſt be 
A party in this alteration, finding 
Myſelf thus alter'd with it. 
Cam. There is a ſickneſs 
Which puts Tome of us in diſtemper; but 
I cannot name the diſeaſe; and it is caught 
Of you, that yet are well. 
Pol. Howl caught of me? 
Make me not ſighted like the baſiliſk : 
I have look'd on thouſands, who have fped the better, 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Camillo,- 
As you are certainly a gentleman ; thereto 
'Clerk-like, experienc'd, which no leſs adorns 
Our gentry, than our parents' noble names, 
In whoſe fucceſs we are gentle?,l beſeech you, 
If you know aught which does behove my knowledge, 
Thereof to be inform'd, impriſon it not 
In ignorant concealment. 3 
Cam. I may not anſwer. | 
Pol. A ſickneſs caught of me, and yet I well! 
1 muſt be anſwer'd.—Doft thou hear, Kamille, 
I cõönjure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge, - whereof the leaſt 
Is not this ſuit of mine, — that thou declare 


What incidency thou doſt gueſs of harm 


6 Do you know, and dare not Foy 
Be intelligent to me &] i, e. do you know, and dare not con 


eſs to me that you kuow 7 TyvRWHITT. 
7 In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle, 1 know not whether /uc 


ceſs here does not mean ſucceſſion. JoH xm. 
Gentle in the text is evidently oppoſed to imple ; 2 a 


to the diſtinction between the gentry and yeomanry. So, 18 

The Inſatiate Counteſs, 1631: de 

| And make thee gentle, being born a beggar. 

In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle, may mean in conſequence q 

whoſe ſutce/s in life, &e. STEEBVENS. | 
I think Dr, Johnſon's explanation of ſucce/s — | 
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k creeping toward me ; how far off, how near; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be; 
not, how beſt to bear it. 

Can. Sir, PII tell you; 
Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That | think honourable : Therefore, mark my counſel ; 
Which maſt be even as ſwiftly follow'd, as 
mean to utter it; or both yourſelf and me 
Cry, loft, and ſo good-night. 

p. On, good Camillo. 

(an. 1 am appointed Him to murder you“. 

pl. By whom, Camillo? 

Cam, By the king. 

Pl. For what? 

Cim, He thinks, nay, with all confidence he ſwears, 
ki he had ſeen'r, or been an inſtrument 
Tovice you to'tꝰ, that you have touch'd his queen 
rorbiddenly. | 

Nu. O, then my beſt blood turn 
To an infected jelly; and my name 
Be yok'd with his, that did betray the beſt” !- 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
\ farour, that may ftrike the dulleſt noftril 
Where I arrive ; and my approach be ſhunn'd, 
Nay, hated roo, worſe than the grear'ſt infection 
That e'er was heard, or read! 

Can. Swear his thought over 
bj each particular ſtar in heaven, and 
by all theic influences*, you may as well 


P 2 | Porbid 


lam appointed Him to murder you.] i. e. I am the perſon 
qpointed to murder vou. STERVENS, © 
do, in King Henry VI. P. I. 
* Him that thou magnify'ſt with all theſe titles, 
* Stinking and fly-blown lies there at our feet.” 
8 | MALONE, 
Jo vice you to,] i. e. to draw, perſuade you, 
| WARBURTON, 
The vice is an inftrument well known; its operation is to 
du things together, So the bailiff ſpeaking of Falſtaff : 
Phe come but ,within my vice,” &c. STREEVENS., 
—his, that did betray the bet!) Perhaps Fulas, The 
A 5% is ſpelt with a capital letter thus, Bef, in the fic 
0. HenpDzRgON. =» 
' Twear his thought over 
By each 2 far in heaven, &c.] Swear his thought 
. over 


— 


— k 1 « 
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Forbid the ſea for to obey the moon, 

As or, by oath, remove, or counſel, ſhake, 
The fabrick of his folly : whoſe foundation 
Is pil'd upon his faith*, and will continue 
The ſtanding of. his body. 

Fel. How ſhould this grow? 

Cam. I know not: but, I am ſure, ttis ſafer to 
Avoid what's grown, than queſtion how ?tis born. 
If therefore you dare truſt my honeſty, 

That lies encloſed in this trunk, which you 
Shall bear along impawn'd, —away to-night. 
Your followers I will whiſper to the buſineſs ; 
And will, by twos, and threes, at ſeveral poſternz 
Clear them o'the city: For myſelf, Pl put 

My fortunes to your ſervice, which are here 

By this diſcovery loft. Be not uncertain; 

For, by the honour of my parents, I 

Have utter'd truth : which if you ſeek to prove, 

I dare not ſtand by; nor ſhall you be ſafer 

Than one condemn'd by the king's own mouth, thereo 
His execution ſworn. 

Pol. I do believe thee: 

] ſaw his heart in his face. Give me thine hand; 
Be pilot to me, and thy places ſhall 

Still neighbour mines : My ſhips are ready, and 
My people did expect my . departure 

Tivo days ago.— This jealouſy _ 

Is for a precious creature: as ſhe's rare, 


«av ww — ¹ r — re rw — — ra) 


-_. 


Mu 


over may perhaps mean, over/wear his preſent perſuaſion ] 
that is, endeavour to overcome his opinion, by ſwearing oa 
uvumerous as the ſtars. Jou nsON, 

Swear his thought over may mean, 'Though you ſhouk 
endeavour to ſwear away his jealouſy, —though you fou 
tirive, by your oaths, to change his preſent thoughts.—ThaY 
vulgar ftill uſe a ſimilar expreſſion: To ſwear a perſot 
gn.“ 233 

3 whoſe foundation WH; 

Is pil'd upon his faith,] This folly which is erected 0 
tne foundation of ſettled bel/ref. STEEVE NS. 

+ —d thy places ha A 

Still neighbour mine :] Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote Ant 
thy paces ſhall, &c. Thou ſhalt be my conductor, and u 
«ill both purſue the fame path.—The old reading boweve 
may mean,—wherever thou art, I will ſtill be * 
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Muſt it be great; and, as his perſon's mighty, 
Muft it be violent ; and as he does conceive 
He is diſhonour'd by a man which ever 
Profeſs'd ro him, why, his revenges muſt 
I that be made more bitter. Fear o'er-ſhades me: 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ra'en ſuſpicions ! Come, Camillo; 
I will reſpe thee as a father, if 
Thou bear'ſt my life off hence: Let us avoid. 
Cam. It is in mine wept © to command 
The keys of all the poſterns : Pleaſe your highneſs 
To take the urgent hour: come, fir, away. [Exeunt. 


! 


— a — 


— 
. 


ACT H. SCENE. I. 
The ſame. 


Enter HZRNMION E, MautLLius, and Ladies, 
Her. Take the boy to you: he fo troubles me, 


Tis paſt enduring. 
I . Come, my gracious lord, 
Shall I be your play-fellow ? 
Ham. No, Vil none of you. 
. 1. Lach. Why, my ſweet lord? 
Mam, You'll. kiſs me hard; and ſpeak to me as if 
23. were 


$ Cod expedition be my friend, and comfort 

The Ae queen, part of his theme, but nothing 

Of his ill-ta'en ſuſpicion !) Comfort is, I apprehend, here 
ud as a verb, Good expedition befriend me, by removing 
me from a place of danger, and comfort the innocent queen, 
by removing the object of her huſband's jealouſy ;—tbe queen, 
who is the ſubje& of his converſation, but without reaſon the 
Oje& of his ſuſpicion !—We meet with a ſimilar phraſeology 
In Twelfth Night : ** Do me this courteous office, as to know 
af the knight, what my offence to him is; it is ſomething of 
"y negligence, nothing of my purpoſe.” Dr. Warburton reads 
ne gracious queen's; 1, e. be expedition my friend, and 
Onfort the queen's friend ;” and Dr. Johnſon thinks his 
Mendation juſt, MALONE, 
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I were a. baby ſtill. —l love you better. 
2. Lady, And why fo, my lord? 
Mam. Not for becauſe 
Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they ſay, 
Become ſome women beſt; fo that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a ſemicircle, 
Or a half-moon made with a pen. 
2. Lady. Who taught you this“? 
Mam. I learn'd it out of women's faces.—Pray no 
What colour are your eye-brows ? 
1. Lady. Blue, my lord. 
Mam. Nay, that's a mock : I have ſeen a lady's no 
That has been blue, but not her eye-brows. 
2. Lady. Hark ye: 
The queen, 2 mother, rounds apace : we ſhall 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, 
One of theſe days; and then you'd wanton with us, 
If we would have you. 
1 1. Lady. She is ſpread of late 
Into a goodly bulk ; Good time encounter her ! : 
Her. What wiſdom ſtirs amongſt you? Come, fir, noi 
F am for you again: Pray you, fit by us, 
And tell us a tale. 
Mam. Merry, or fad, ſhall it be? 
Hex. As merry as you will. 
Mam. A fad tale's beſt for winter“: 
I have one of fprights and goblins. 
Her. Let's have that, good fir: _ 
Come on, fit down: Come on, and do your beſt 
To fright me with your ſprights ; you're powerful at it 
Mam. There was a man. TOMS” ne 
Her. Nay, come, fit down ; then on. | 
Mam. Dwelt by a church-yard I will tell it ſoftly 
Yon crickets ſhall not hear ir. 1M 
„ 


s Who taught you this ?] You, which is not in the ol 
copy, was added by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 15 
7 A ſad tale's beft for winter: ] Hence, I ſuppoſe, the tit 
of the play. TyawHITT. ; 
This ſuppoſition may be countenanced by our author 
983th Sonnet: 
© Yet not the lays of birds, &c.” 


. 10 
©< Could make me any ſummer s for tel ETON 
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Her. Come on then, 
Ind give't me in mine ear. 


Enter LeowTes, Ax rico us, Lords, and Others. 


Lon. Was he met there? his train? Camillo with 
him ? | | 
1. Lord. Behind the tuft of pines I met them; never 
day I men ſcour ſo on their way: Ley'd them 
hen to their ſhips; | | 
Lon, How bleſt am I a] 
I my juſt cenſure ®:? in my true opinion? 
Mack, for lefler knowledge? !-—How accurs'd,. 
lu being ſo bleſt There may be in the cup 
A ſpider ſteep'di, and one may drink; depart, . 
And yet partake no venom ; for his. knowledge 
h not infected: but if one preſent: . 
The abhor'd ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he. cracks. his gorge, his fides, 
With violent hefts* : I have drunk, and ſeen the ſpider: 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander— 
There is a plot againſt my liſe, my crown; 
All's true, that is miſtruſted — that falſe villain, 
Whom I employ'd, was pre- employ'd by him . 
le hath diſcover'd my deſign, "IT 
4. Remain 


jn my ju cenſure ?] Cenſure, in the time of our author, 
nas generally uſed, (as in this inſtance,) for judgment, opi- 
non. So, Sir Walter Raleigh, in his commendatory verſes 
prefixed to Gaſcoigne's Steel Glase, 1576: 
« Wherefore, to write my cenſure of this book . 
MALo NE. 
9 Alack, for leffer knowledge '—) That is, O that my 
lnwledge were leſs. Jon NSON. 
 * A ſpider fleep'd,] This was a notion generally prevalent 
In our author's time. So, in Holland's Leaguer, a pampbler 
publiſhed in 16332: —like the ſpider, which turneth all 
ings to poiſon which it taſteth. MA LoNnE. 

That ſpiders were eſteemed venomous appears by the evi- 
lence of a perſon who was examined in Sir T. Overbury's 
ilar, * The counteſſe wiſhed me to get the flrongeſ poiſon 
that I could, &. Accordingly I bought /even—great ſpiders, 
ind cantharides,” HENDERSON, 
vient hefts :] Heſts are heavings, what is heaved up, 


STEEVBNXs.. © 
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Remain a pinch'd thing? ; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will — came the poſternz 
So eaſily open? 
I. Lord. By his great authority ; 
Which often hath no leſs preyail'd than fo, 
On your command. | 
Leon. I know't too well. 
Give me the boy; I am glad, you did got nurſe him 
Though he does bear fome ſigns of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 
Her. What is this? ſport? 
Leon. Bear the boy hence, he ſhall not come about her; 
Away with him :—and let her ſport herſelf 
With that ſhe's big with; for 'tis Polixenes 
Has made thee {well thus. | 
Her. But I'd ſay, he had not, = 
And, Ell be ſworn, you would believe my ſaying, = 


Howe'er you lean to the nayward. 
Leon. You, my lords, 
Look on her, mark her well; be but about | 
To fay, de is a goodly lady, and | 
The juſtice of your hearts will thereto add, 
*Trs pity, /he's not honeftl, honourable : 
Praiſe her but for this het without-door form, 
(Which, on my faith, deſerves high ſpeech,) and firaight 
The ſhrug, the hum, or ha; theſs petty brands, 
That calumny doth uſe; — O, I am our, 


That m does; for calumny will ſear 
ercy or calumny | TS 


3 He hath diſcover'd my , and I Ley fo 
Remain — 2 ſenſe, I think, is, He 
hath now diſcovered my deſign, and I am treated as a mere 
child's baby, a thing pinched out of clouts, a puppet for 
them to move and aQtuate as they pleaſe, HEATH, _ 
This ſenſe is poffible, but many other meanings might 
ferve as well. JokNso. : de 
The ſenſe propoſed by the author of the Rewy/al may 
ſupported by the following paſſage in the City Match, by 
Jaſper Maine, 1039 : a 
inch d napkins, captain, and laid 
« Like fiſhes, fowls, or faces.” STEEVENS. : 
The ſubſequent words“ a very trick for them to play a 


will,” appear ſtrongly to confirm Mr. Heath's TT LOSE . 


$$ wc © == wc 
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Virtue irſelf*;—theſe ſhrugs, theſe hums, and ha's, 
When you have ſaid, ſhe's goodly, come between, 
Fre you can ſay ſhe's honeſt : But be it known, 
From him that has moſt cauſe to grieve-it ſhould be, 
She's an adultreſs. | 
Her. Should a villain ſay fo, 
The moſt repleniſh'd villain in the world, 
Ke were as much more villain: you, my lord, 
Do but miſtakes. 
Lon. You have miſtook, my lady, 
polixenes for Leontes: O thou thing, 
Which I'll not call a creature of thy place, 
Leſt barbariſm, making me the precedent, 
Should I like language uſe to all degrees, 
And mannerly diſtinguiſhment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar !—l have ſaid, 
She's an adultreſs; I have faid, with whom: 
More, ſhe's a traitor; and Camillo is 
A federary with hers ; and one that knows 
What ſhe ſhould ſhame to know herſelf, 
Bu with her moſt vile principal?, that ſhe's. 
Eg A.bed-- 


for calumny will ſear | | 
Virtue itſelf:] That is, will ſtigmatize or brand as infa- 
nous. So, in Als Well that ends Well: 
1 my maiden's name 
« Sear'd otherwiſe,” HENLEY. 
on, my ford, | | 
Do but miſtake.) Otway had this paſſage in his thoughts, 
when he put the following lines into the mouth of Caſtalio: 
+ —— Should the braveſt man ; 
That &er wore conquering fword, but dare to whiſ- 


N 


r 
What ok proclaim'ſt, he were the worſt of liars: 
My friend may be miſtaken.” STEEVE Ns. 
A federary awith her ;] A federary is a confederate, an 
Komplice, STEEVENS. 
We ſhould certainly read—a feodary with her. There is 
w ſuch word as federary. MALONE. | 
' But with her moft wile principal,] One that knows what 
ſhould be aſhamed of, even if the knowledge of it reſted. 
ly in her own breaſt and that of her paramour, without 
de participation of any eonſidant.— But, which is here uſed 
* only, renders this paſlage ſomewhat obſcure, It has tne 


am unification again in this ſcene: 


« He 
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4 8 even as bad as thoſe 

at vulgars give bold'ſt titles; ay, and pri: 

To this their = eſcape. 4 ** 

Her. No, by my life, 

Privy to none of this: How will this grieve you, 
When you fhall come to elearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me ? Gentle my lord, 

You ſcarce can right me throughly then, to ſay 
You did miſtake. 
Leon. No; if I miſtake 
In thoſe foundations which I build upon, 
The center® is not big enough to bear 
A ſchool-boy's top.— Away with her to priſon: 
He, who ſhall ſpeak for her, is far off guilty, 
But that he ſpeaks. 
Her. There's ſome ill planet reigns: 
E muſt be patient, til! the heavens look 
With an aſpect more favourable.— Good my lords, 
am not prone to weeping, as our ſex 
Commonly are; the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance, ſhall dry your pities : but I have 
That honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 
Worſe than tears drown : Beſeech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts fo qualified as your charities 
Shall beſt inſtruct you, meaſure me and fo 
The king's will be perform'd } | 
Leon. Shall I be heard? | [10 the guards 
Her. Who is't, that goes with me ?—beſeech youll 
bighneſs, 1 | 


He, who ſhall ſpeak for her, is afar off guilty, 


« But that he ſpeaks,” MALONE. ; 
- 0 —jf 1 miſfahe— p | 
The center, &c.] That is, if the proofs which I can og 
will not ſupport the opinion 1 have formed, no foundati08eg | 
dan be truſted, JohxsON. dy ; 4 
9 He, who hall ſpeak for her, is afar off gurtty, — i 
But that he ſpeals.] Far off guilty, ſiguifies, guilty n p 
remote degree. JouR gon, 2 
The ſame expieſſion occurs in K. Henry V 0 
Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off a 
The dauphin's meaning?“ 9 


But that he 3 in merely 1 
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My women may be with me; for, you ſee, 
My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fools“; 
There is no cauſe: when you ſhall know, your miſtreſs - 
Hasdeſery'd priſon, then abound in tears, . 
As I come out; this action :, I now go on, 
for my better grace.—Adieu, my lord: 
| never wiſh'd to fee you ſorry ; now, | 
[truſt, I ſhall <My women, come; you have leave. 
Leon. Go, do our bidding; hence. | 
[Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 
1. Lord. *Beſeech your highnels, call the queen again. 
Ant, Be certain what you do, fir; leſt your — . 
Prove violence: in the which three great ones ſuffer, . 
Yourſelf, your queen, your ſon- | 
1. Lord. For her, my lord. 
Idare my life lay down, and will do't; fir, 
Pleaſe you to accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs: 
[the eyes of heaven, and to you, I mean, 
Ia this which you accuſe her. | 
Ant. If it prove | 
She's ha I'll keep my ftables where 
llodge my wife; Flt go in couples with her?; 


„ . ITY TOTO, ITT J ASE CCR Cr xr ﬆ[ﬀSIINS 


ao <p 


hen 


r 


= good fools ;] This in our author's time was a term of 
tenderneſs and pity, MAaLONE. 

1 —jhis action; ] The word action is here taken in the law- 
er's ſenſe, for indictment; charge, or accuſation. 


8 * 


; Jonns0s. . 
We cannot ſay that a perſon. goes on an indictment, charge, 
or accuſation, l believe, Hermione only means, What 1 
am now about todo,” MASON... Ses the latter part of n. 8. 
p. 350, MALO NG. 
it prove 

She's otherwiſe, PII keep my fables where © . 

I b4ge my wife, &c.) If Hermione prove unfaithful, PIT - 
ever truſt my wife out of; my fight; I'll always go in couples 
wth her; and, in that reſpect, my houſe ſnall reſemble a 
llable, where dogs are kept in pairs. Though a kennel is the 
place where a pack of hounds is kept, every one, I ſuppoſe, 
% well as our author, has occaſionally ſeen dogs tied up in 
couples under the manger of a ſtable, A dag couple is a term 
, * up day, To this practice perhaps he alludes in King 


10088 


To dive like buckets in concealed wells, 
Io crouch in litter of your table planks.” , 


. 
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Then, when feel, and ſee her, no faniher truſt her? 


For every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every dram of woman's flefh, is falſe, 
If ſhe be. 2% eee 1 

Leon. Hold your peaces. 

1. Lord. Good il; x2 | b 

Ant. It is for you we ſpeak, not for ourſelyes: 
You are abus'd, and by ſome putter- on *, 
That will be dami'd for't; would I knew the villain, 
I would land-dama him + : Be ſhe Cont 

h have 


In the Teutonick language, hund-/atl, or dog-Aable, is the 
term for a kennel. S/ables or fable, however may mean Ha- 
110n, flabilis atio, and two diſtin propofitions may be in- 
tended, I'll keep my ſtation in the ſame place where my 
_ wife is lodged; I'll run every where wich her, like dogs that 
are coupled together, MALONE. , | 

3 Then, when 1 feel, and ſee her, &c.} Thus the old copy. 
The modern editors read—Than when, &c. certainly not 
without ground, for than was formerly ſpelt then; but here, 
I believe, the latter word was intended. MALONE. 

* —/ome putter-on, ] Some inſtigator, See Othelh, Act II. 
ſc. laſt, Matos. | ; R 

+. That will be damm d for t; *would I knew the villain, 

7 would land- damn him :] I am perſuaded that this is a 
corruption, and that either the printer caught the word dan 
from the preceding line, or the tranſcriber was deceived by 
fimilitude of ſounds, —What the poet's word was, cannot now 
he aſcertained ; but the ſentiment was probably ſimilar to 
that in Othello: E 

O heaven, that ſuch companions thou'dft unfold,” &c. 
believe, we ſhould read—land-dam; i. e. kill him bury 
him in earth. So, in King John; 1 
| © His ears are ſtopp'd with 4%; he's dead. 

Again, ibid: # 8 % 

« And ſtopt his gap of breath with fulſome duff, 
Again, in Kendal's Fhwers of Epigrams, 1577 

* The corps clapt faſt in clotter'd claye, 

That here engrav'd doth lie.“ 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Volpone: 
Speak to the knave ? TY. K 
III ha* my mouth firſt oh with earth. bs and; 


Land-damn is probably one of thoſe words which caprice 
drought into faſhion, and which, after a ſhort time, __ 
and grammar drove irrecoverably 725 It perbaps 5s « 
vo more than I will rid the counii of him ; condema 9 


quit the land. Jouxsox. 
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| have three 1 ; the eldeſt is eleyen ;1+ ,. 

The ſecond, and the third, nine, and ſome five; 
If this prove true, they'll pay for't : by mine honour, 
Ii geld them all ; fourteen they ſhall not ſe, 
To bring falſe generations: they are co-heirs; 
And I had rather glib myſelf “, than they ' 
Should not produce fair iſſue. * 

Len, Ceaſe ; no more. 4 
You ſmell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as-cold 
As is a dead man's noſe : but 1 do ſee't, and feel't; 

As you feel, doing thus, and ſee withal 
The inſtruments that feel ?, 14) 
| | | A. 
$ The ſecond and the third, nine,” and ſome fue; ] This line 
pears obſcure, becauſe the word aine ſeems to refer to both 
« the ſecond and the third.” But it is ſuſticiently clear, refe- 
rendo /ingula_/ingulis. The ſecond is of the age of nine, and 
the third is ſome five years old. The ſame exprethon, as 
Theobald has remarked, is found in X. Lear: 7 
For that I am, ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines, 
« Lag of a brother,” 

The editor of the ſecond folio reads one five; ſtartled pro- 
dably by the difficulty that ariſes from the ſubſequent lines, 
the operation that Antigonus tbreatens to perform on his 
children, not being commonly applicable to females. But 

this, let our author anſwer, Bulwer in his Artificial Chan 
kelng, 1656, ſhews it may be done, Shakſpeare undoubt- 
edly wrote /ome; for were we, with the ignorant editor 
idove-mentioned, to read -t five, then the ſecond and 
third daughter would both be of the ſame age; which, as 
We are not told that they are twins, is not very reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe. Beſides ; daughters.are by the law of England co- 

rs, but ſons never. MALOXE. 

" And I had rather glib myſell,] For gib, 1 think, we 
would read —/ib, which in the northern language is the fame 
geld. GRE x. | 
; T hough /ib may probably be the right word, yet gib is at 

is time current in many counties, where. they ſay, to g/ib 
boar, to glib a horſe. STEEVE NS. 

but I doſee't, ant feet; _ 

As you feel, doing thus, and fee wir al 

— The inſtruments that feel.) | ſee and feel my diſgrace, as 

jou, 4ntigonus, now feel me, on my doing thus 10.you, and as 

WU nw ſee the inſtruments that feel, i. e. may-ftingers, So, 

u Cortolanus : 

* — all the body's members 
* Rebell'd. againſt the belly thus accus'd it: — 
* 44 That 


NE. 
rice 
fon 
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Ant. If it be ſo, Keith 
We need no grave to bury honeſty; _ 
There's not a grain of ir, the face to ſweeten 

Of the whole : y earth. 

Leon. What! tack Tcredit ? 

1. Lord, I had rather you did lack, than I, my lord, 
Upon this ground : and more it would content me 
To have her honour true, than your ſuſpicion ;, 

Be blam'd fort hom you might, | 

Leon. Why, what need'we | 
Commune with you of this? but rather follow 
Our forceful inſtigation? Our prerogative 
Calls not your counſels ; but our natural goodnefs 
Imparts this; which,—if you (or ſtupified, | 
Or ſeeming ſo in {kill,) cannot, or will not, 
Reliſh a truth *, like us; inform yourſelves, 

We need no more of your advice: the matter, 
The loſs, the gain, the ordering on't, is all. 
Properly ours. | 

Ant. And I wiſh, my liege, 

You had only in your flene judgment try'd it, 
Without more overture. 

Leon, How could that be > 
Either thou art moſt ignorant by age, 

Or thou wert born a fool. 'Camillo's flight, 
Added to their ſamiliarity, 
(Which was as groſs as ever touch'd, conjecture, 


That 


That only like a gulf it did remain, &. 
* where, the other 1n/?ruments. 
++ Did fee, hear, deviſe, inſtru, walk, feel, Ke.“ 
Leontes muſt here be fuppofed to lay hold of either the bear 
or arm, or ſome other part, of Antigonus. See a ſubſequent 
note in the laſt ſcene of this act. MALONE. 
8 — — Which, -1f you. . 
Reli/h a truth,] Thus the old copy: Our author is fre 
quently inaccurate in the eonſtruction of his ſentences, and t 
concluſion of them do not always correſpond with tbe. begin 
ning, So before, in this play : 
« — who, —if'F 
Had ſervants true about me,— 
N they would do that,“ &c. 
The late editions read—as- truth, which is certainly — 
grammatieal; but a wiſh to reduce our author's phraſeolog 4 
to the modern ſtandard, has been the ſource of much e710 
in the regulations of his text, MALONE. 
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But only ſeeing, all other circumſtances | "a 
Made up to the deed,) doth puſh on this proceeding : 
Yet, for a greater confirmation, 
(For, in an act of as thong aa» twere 
Moſt piteous to be wild,) I have diſpatch'd in poſt, 
To ſacred Delphos, to Apollo's temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 5 
Of ſtuff'd ſufficiency :: Now, from the oracle 
They will bring all; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had, 
Shall top, or ſpur me. Have 1 done well? | 
1. Lord, Well done, my lord. F; 
Leon. Though I am ſatisfy'd, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet ſhall the oracle 
Give reſt to the minds of others ; ſuch as he, 
Whoſe ignorant credulity. will not 
Come up to the truth: So have we thought it good, 
From our free perſon ſhe ſhould be confin'd ; | 
Leſt that the treachery of the two, fled hence, 
Be left her to perform ®. Come, follow us; 
We are to ſpeak in publick : for this bufineſs 
Will raiſe us all. 
Ant. [afide] To laughter, as I take it, 
If the good truth were known. IExeunt. 


— 


8 C EN E II. 
The ſame. The outer Room of a Priſon. 


Enter P\uLiNa, and Attendants. 


faul. The keeper of the prifon,—call to him: 
[Exit an Attendant. 
Let him have knowledge who.l am. Good lady ? 
0 


9 —n0ught for approbation,)] Approbation, in this place, is 
put for Proof. JOHNSON. | 

Ruff *d ſufficiency ;,] That is, of abilities more than 
enough, JOHaSON, 

* Left that the treachery of the two, &c,} He has before 
declared, that there is a Plot again/? his life au crown, aud 
that Hermione is feder ary with Polizenes and Camillo, 
Jounson. 
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No court in Europe is too good for thee z 
What doſt thou then in priſon?' —Now, good fir, 


Re- enter Attendant, with: the Keeper. 


Pou know me, do you not? 
Keep. For a worthy lady, 
And one whom much I bunour. 
Faul. Pray you then, | 
Conduct me to the queen. | 
Keep. I may not, madam; to the contrary: 
I have expreſs-commandment. 
Paul. Here's ado, | 
To lock up honefty and honour from- 
The acceſs of gentle viſitors f—ls it lawful, 
Pray you, to ſee her women? any of them? 
Emilia ? cb. 25 
Keep. So pleaſe you, madam, to put 
Apart theſe your attendants, I ſhall bring 
Emilia forth. _ ks. .{ | 
Faul. I pray now, call her. 
Withdraw yourſelves. | [Exeunt Attend. 
Keep. And, madam, I muſt be prefene 
At your conference. 
Paul. Well, be it ſo, pr ythee. . [Exit Keeper. 
Here's ſuch ado to make no ſtain a ſtain, 
As paſles colouring. 


m—_ 2 Gans #mScw , Jam. 2 


p_—_ F955 > a= ..]Yo+t ic fi mw ca ST .i..u4 


— es 4 po. * 5 


— 


Re-enter Keeper, with EMTLIA. 
Dear gentlewoman, how fares your gracions lady ? F.1 

Emil. As well as one ſo great, and fo forlorn, | 
May hold together : On her frights, and griefs, 
(Which never tender lady hath borne greater,) 
She is, ſomething before her time deliver'd. 

Paul. A boy? 

Emil. A daughter ; and a goodly babe, 
Luſty, and like to live: the queen receives 
Much comfort in't: ſays, My poor priſoner, 

J am innocent as you. 


Paul. I dare be fworn ;— 11 
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Theſe dangerous unſafe lunes o'the king] beihyew 


them | | 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall : the office 
Becomes a woman beſt ;, 11 take't upon me: 
If Iprove honey-mouth'd, let my tongue blifter ; 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 
The trumpet any more: — Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my beſt obedience to the queen; 
If ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 
[| ſhew'r the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th* loudeſt: We do not know 
How he may ſoften at the ſight o'the child; 


43 The ſilence often of pure innocence 


Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. 
Emil, Moſt worthy madam, 
Your honour, and your goodneſs, is fo evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot miſs + 
\ thriving iſſue; there is no lady living, 
$ meet for this great errand: Pleaſe your ladyſhip 
o viſi: the next room, I'Il preſently 
W quaint the queen of your moſt noble offer; 
Wy Who, but mp „ hammer'd of this deſign; 
but durſt not tempt a miniſter of honour, 
Le the ſhould-be deny'd. 
= Fail. Tell her, Emilia, 
lluſe that tongue I have: If wit flow from it, 
WY 4: boldneſs from my boſom, let it not be doubted 
WJ | hall do good. 
W En. Now be you bleſt for it ! 
[ll to the queen: pleaſe you, come ſomething nearer. 
Keep, Madam, if't pleaſe the queen to ſend the babe, 
low not what I ſhall incur, to pals it, | 
Having 


Neſe dangerous unſafe lunes o'the the bing /] I have ne 
here, but in our author, obſerved this word adopted in our 
ungue, to ſignify frenzy, lunacy. But it is a mode of ex- 
Mellon with the French, —{/ y @ de ia lune: (i. e. he has 
got the moon in his head; he is frantick.) Cotgrave. Lune. 
wle. Les femmes ont des lunes dans la tete. Richelet.” 

_ THEOBALD, 

The old copy has—i'the king. This flight correction was 
tte by Mr, Steevens: MA Ls. 
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Having no warrant. 

Paul. You need not fear it, ſir: 
The child was prifoner to the womb; and is; 
By law and proceſs of great nature, thence 
Free'd and enfranchis'd : not a party to 
The anger of the king ; nor guilty of, 
H any be, the treſpaſs of the queen. 

Keep. I do believe it. 

Paul. Do not you fear: upon 
Mine honour, I will ſtand *twixt you and danger. 

| (Exeunt.l 


— — F — — — = Iv 


SCENE III. 
| The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter LzoxnTes, AnTiconvus, Lords, and other At- T 
tendants, 


Leon. Nor night, nor day, no reft : It is but weakneſs 
To bear the matter thus ; mere weakneſs, if 
The cauſe were not in being ;—part o'the cauſe, 
She, the adultreſs; — for the harlot kin 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my brain +, plot-proof: but ſhe 
I can hook to me: Say, that ſhe were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my reſt 
Might come to me again.— Who's there? 

1. Arten. My lord? [advancings 

Leon, How does the boy ? 

1 Aten. He took good reſt to-night ; tis hop'd, 
His ſickneſs is diſcharg'd. 

Leon. To ſee his nobleneſs ! 

Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 

He ſtraight declin'd, droop'd, took it dee * ; 
Faften'd and fix'd the ſhame on't in himſelf; 
Threw off his ſpirit, his appetite, his ſleep, 


r 


nd 


412 out of the blank 
And level of my brain.] Beyond the aim of any attempt 
that I can make againſt him. Slant and level are terms © 
archery, JOHNSON, 


BS 
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Ind down- right languiſh'd.— Leave me ſolely 5 : go, 

dee 3 fares. [Exit Attend.—Fye, fye ! no thought 
of him — | 

The very thought of my revenges that way 

Recoil upon me: in himſelf too mighty ; ; 

And in his parties, his alliance“. Let him be, 

Until a time may ſerve : for preſent vengeance, 

Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 

Laugh at me; make their paſtime at my ſorrow , 

They ſhould not laugh, if I could reach them; nor 


Shall ſhe, within my power. 
Enter PAULINA, with a Child. 


1. Lord. You muſt not enter. 
Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be ſecond to me 
Fear you his tyrannous paſſion more, alas, 
Than the queen's life? a gracious innocent foul ; 
More free, than he is jealous. 
Ant. That's enough. 
1. Attend. Madam, he hath not ſlept to-night ; com- 
manded 
None ſhould come at him. 
Paul, Not ſo hot, good fir; 
| come to bring him ſleep. Tis ſuch as you. 
That creep like ſhadows by him, and do ſigh 
At each his needleſs heavings,——ſuch as you 
Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking : I 
Do come with words as med'cinal as true ; 


Honeſt, as either; to purge him of that humour, 
That 


Leave me ſolely.) That is, leave me alone, 
Ne very thought of my revenges that way, 

Recoil upon me : in himſelf too mighty, 

And in his parties, his alliance.—] So, in Doraſtus and 
Fawnia: * Pandofto, although he felt that revenge was a 
(pur to warre, and vhat envy always proffereth ſteele, yet he 
aw Egiſthus was not only of great puiſſance and proweſſe to 
Whſtand him, but alſo had many kings of his alhiance to ayd 
ſim if need ſhould ſerve; for he married the Emperor of 
Ruſlia's daughter.“ Our author, it is obſervable, whether 
hom forgetfulneſs or deſign, has made this lady the wife (not 
 Fgiſthus, the Polixenes of this play, but) of Leontes, 

MALONE. 
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That preſſes him from ; 

Leon. What noiſe hee ho? 

Paul. No noiſe, my lord; but needful conference, 
About ſome goſſips for your highnefs. 

Leon. How om 
Away with that audacious lady: Antigonus, 

I charg'd thee, that ſhe ſhould not come about me; 
I knew, the would. 
Ant. I told her fo, my lord, 
On your diſpleaſure's peril, and on mine, 
She ſhould not viſit you. 

Leon. What, can'ſ not rule her? 

Paul. From all diſhoneſty, he can: in this, 
(Unleſs he take the courſe that you have done, 
Corumit me, for committing honour,) truſt it, 
He ſhall not rule me. 

Ant. La you now; you hear! 

When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 
But ſhe'll not ſtumble. 

Paul. Good my liege, I come,— 

And, I beſeech you, hear me, who profeſſes 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, your phyſician, 
Vour moſt obedient counſellor; yet that dares 
Leſs appear ſo, in comforting your evils 5, 
Than ſuch as moſt ſeem yours: l ſay, I come 
From your good queen, 


Good queen | | 4 
Faul. Good queen, my lord, good queen! I ſay, good WW <: 
queen 3 | | 


And would by combat make her good, ſo were | 
A man, the worſt about you's. 


Leon, Force her hence. Pail 


5 —i comforting your evils,] To comfort, in old language na 
is to aid and encourage. It is ſtill ſo uſed in legal proceedings 
Evil here mean wicked courſes, MALONE. Kc 
And would by combat male her good, fo were I 1 pl 

A man, the worlt about you.] The wo means only. t : D. 
lowe/t.. Were I the meanelt. of your ſervants, I would Je 
claim the combat againſt any accuſer, Jo} NSON, „ 

Mr. Edwards obſerves, that The worlt about you ey P, 

mean the weakeſt, or leaſt warlike. So a better man, © th 


| beſt man in company, frequently refer to {kill in fighting, not 
tea moral goodneſs,” Lthink he is right, MALONE. 


E 
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Paul, Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 
Firſt hand me: on mine own accord, Pll off? 
But, firſt, I'll do my errand. —The Jon queen, 

For ſhe is good, hath brought you forth a daughter; 
Here tis; commends it to your bleſſing. 


[Laying down the child. 
Lon. Our! 


A mankind witch“ ! Hence with her, out o'door : 
J moſt intelligencing bawd ! 
Paul. Not ſo: 
lam as ignorant in that, as you 
ln ſo intitling me: and no leſs honeſt _ | 
Than you are mad; which is enough, I'll warranr, 
ds this world goes, to paſs for honeſt. | 
Loon. Traitors ! +; 
Will you not puſh her out? Give her the baſtard !— 
Thou dotard, [to Ant.] thou art woman-tyr'd *, un- 
rooſted 
by thy dame Partlet here, take up the baſtard; 
Take t up, I fay ; give't to thy crone 9. 


. oi et _LreSSIES 


h CEO ERNST 20. 


Paul. 
? A mankind avitch !] A mankind woman, is yet uſed in 
miſchievous, It has the ſame ſenſe in this paſſage. Witches 


cacy of women; therefore Sir Hugh, in the Merry Wives of 
Winſor, ſays of a woman ſuf to be a witch, that ke 
ve: not like when a woman has a beard.” Jounsox. 
So, in the Tuo Angry Women of Abington, 1 599: 
Why ſhe is mankind, therefore thou may it ſtrike her. 


golden age: 
2 Stoordy lyons lowted, noe wolf was knoyne to be man- 
kind,” STEEVENS. 2 

Mankind may ſignify one of a wicked and pernicious na- 
ure, from the Saxon an, . miſchief or wickedneſs, and kind, 
nature. TOoL LET. . 

* —thou art womnan-tyr'd ;] Woman-tyr'd, is peck'd by « 
E The phraſe is taken from falconry, and is often em- 
Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 

1 the vultur fires 
1 Upon the eagle's heart.“ | 
Het is the name of the hen in the old ſtory book of Reynard 
Fox, STEEVE NS. J a 

* —thy erone. ] i. e. the old worn-out woman. A croan is 

in old toothleſs ſheep; thence an old woman, STEEVE NS, 


— 


the midland counties, for a woman violent, ferocious, and 


are ſuppoſed to be mankind, to put off the ſoftneſs and deli- 


Again, in A, Fraunce's Fvieckurch: he is ſpeaking of the 


yed by writers contemporary with Shakſpeare, So, in 
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Faul. For ever 
Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Tak'ſt up the princeſs, by that forced baſeneſs » 
Which he has put upon't! 
Leon. He dreads his wife. 
Paul. So, I would, you did; then, twere paft all 
doubr, 
You'd call your children yours. 
Leon, A neſt of traitors! 
Ant. J am none, by this good light. 
Paul. Nor I; nor any, - 
But one, that's here ; and that's himſelf: for h 
The ſacred honour of himſelf, his queen's, 
His hopeful ſon's, his babe's 1, betrays to flander, 
Whoſe ſting is ſharper than the ſword's ; and will not 
(For, as the cauſe now ftands, it is a curſe | 
He cannot be compell'd to'r;) once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten, 


As ever oak, or ſtone, was found. 

Leon. A callat, : IF4S th 
Of boundleſs tongue, who late hath beat her huſband, | 
And now baits me !-—This brat is none of mine; be 
It is the iſſue of Polixenes: | 1 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, a 
Commit them to the fire. 10 

Paul. It is your | 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 

So like you, *tis the worſe. Behold, my lords, | 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 4 
And copy of the father: eye, noſe, lip, 
The rick of his frown, his forehead ; nay, the . nf 
| e enc 
3 ente 
9 Unvenerable be thy hands, / thou piti 
Tall up the — 1 forced baſeneſs] Leontes [ae 
had ordered Antigonus to take up the baſtard; Paulina forbids of | 
him to touch the princeſs under that appellation, Forced is fem 
falfe, uttered with violence to truth,  JounsoN, | » fore 

A haſe ſon was a common term in our author's time. de, that 
in K. Lear: ; 

” Why brand they us 21 q 
« With baſe ? with ba/eneſs baſtardy? MAL0NP. enn 


is babe's,) The female infant then on the ſtage. 
Ma LONE: 
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The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek ; his ſmiles ; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger! 
And, thou, good goddeſs. nature, which haſt made it 
do like to him that got it, if thou haſt 
The ordering of the mind too, mongſt all colours 
No yellow in't 3; lett the ſuſpect, : as he does, 
Her children not her huſband's !4 , 
leon. A groſs hag !—: + b 
And, lozel s, thou art worthy to be hang d, 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue. 
Ant. Hang all- the huſbands, ? | 
That cannot do that feat, you'll leave yourſelf 
Hardly one ſubject. 80 | ens 
Leon, Once more, take her. hence. . 
Paul. A moſt unworthy and unnatural lord 


. WW ( 


Leon. 
1 —his ſmiles;] Theſe two redundant words might be re- 
Fed, eſpecially as the child has already been repreſented as 
the inheritor of its father's dimples and frowns. STEEVE NS. 
Our author and his contemporaries frequently take the li- 
berty of uling words of two ſyllables, as monoſyllables. So 
flit, higheft, lover, either, &c, Dimples is, I believe, em- 
poyed lo here; and of his, when contracted, or ſounded 
quickly, make but one ſyllable likewiſe. -- In this view there is 
Wredundancy, MALONE. (arte | 
yellow in't ;] Yellow is the colour of jealouſy. 
Ion so N. 

So, Nym ſays in the Merry Wives of Vindſor, I will 

Plleſs him with yellowne/5.” STERVE'NS. EE 
t let /he ſuſpect, as he does, 
Her children not her huſband's !} In the ardour of com- 
plition Shakſpeare ſeems here to ha ve forgotten the differ- 
ace of ſexes, No ſuſpicion that the babe in queſtion might 
entertain of her future huſband's fidelity, could affect the le- 
pumacy of her offspring. Unleſs ſhe were her/elf a“ bed- 
leerer,“ (which is not ſuppoſed), ſhe could have no doubt 
if tis being the father of her children. However painful 
male jealouſy may be to her that feels it, Paulina, there- 
He, certainly attributes to it, in the preſent inſtance, a pang 
"at it can never give, MALONE., 

* And, lozel,] A lozel is a worthleſs fellow. STzzvens, 

A hel is one that hath loſt, neglected, or caſt off, his 
7 good and welfare, and ſo is become lewd and careleſs 
* credit and honeſty.“ Yer/tigan's Reſtitution, 1634. E. 315. 

| ; EED, 
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Leon. l'll have thee burn d. 

Paul. | care not: 

It is an heretick, that makes the fire, | 
Nor ſhe, which burns in't. T'Il not call you tyra: 
But this moſt eruel uſage of your queen 
(Not able to produce more accuſation 
Than your own weak-hing'd fancy,) ſomething ſayours 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, | 
Yea, ſcandalous to the world; 

Leon. On your allegiance, 

Out of the chamber with her. Were I a tyrant, 
Where were her life? the durſt not call me ſo, 
If ſhedid know me one. Away with her. 

Paul. I pray you, do not puſh me;'Pll be gone. 
Look to your babe, my lord; tis yours: Jove ſend her 
A better guiding ſpirit What need theſe hands? 
You, that are thus ſo tender o'er his follies, 

Will never do him good, not one of you, 3 
So, ſo:.— Farewell; we are gone Exit. 
Leon. Thou, rraitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this.— 
My child? away with't !—even thou, that haſt 

A En ſo tender oer it, take it hence, 


And fee it inſtantly conſum'd with fire; 


Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up ſtraight: u 
Within this hour bring me word 'tis done, 70 
(And by good teſtimony) or I'll ſeize thy life, " 
With what thou elſe call'f thine: If thou refuſe, = |; 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, ſay fo; . 
The baſtard brains with theſe my proper hands W | 
Shall I daſh out. Go, take it to the fire; On 
For thou ſett'ſt on thy wife. u. 
Ant. I did not, ſir: y 
Theſe lords, my noble fellows, if they pleaſe, | 
Can clear me in't. | | 0 
1. Lord. We can; my royal liege, =... 
He is not guilty of her coming hither. Wb. 
Leon. Vou are liars all. 2 322 
1. Lord. Beſeech your highneſs give us better credit u 
We have always truly ſery'd you; and beſeech, eee 
So to eſteem rd us: And on our knees we beg, & 


(As recompence of our dear ſervices, 
Paſk, and to come, ) that you do change this purpole ; 
Which being ſo horrible, ſo bloody, muſt 


Lead on to ſome foul iſſue : We all kneel. & 
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Ian. 1am a feather for each wind that blows :— 
ball [ live on, to ſee this baſtard kneel 
ind call me father? Better burn it now, 
Than curſe it then. But, be it; let it live: 
t ſhall not neither. Vou, fir, come you hither ; 
| [to Antigonus. 


You, that have been ſo tenderly officious 
With lady Margery, your midwife, there, 
To fave this baſtards life —for *tis a baſtard, 
vſure as this beard's grey, — what will you adventure 
To fave this brat's life? 
Ant. Any thing, my lord, 
That my ability may undergo, 
ind nobieneſs impoſe : at leaft, thus much; 
[pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To fave the innocent: any thing poſſible. 
= ln. It ſhall be poſſible : Swear by this ſword ', 
bo wilt perform my bidding. 
„. I will, my lord. © 
en. Mark, and perform it (ſee'ſt thou?) for the fail 
WO! any point in't ſhall not only be 
heath to thyſelf, but to thy lewd-tongu'd wife; 
Whom, for this time, we pardon. We enjoin thee, 
chou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This female baſtard hence; and that thou bear it 
o ſome remote and deſert place, quite out 
our dominions ; and that there thou leave it, 
Vithour more. mercy, to its own protection, 
ind farour of the climate. As by ſtrange fortune 
came to us, Ido in juſtice charge thee, — 
thy ſoul's peril, and thy body's torture. 
Thatthou commend it ſtrangely to ſome place *, 
Vor. VI. 8 Where 


* So ſure as this beard's grey, ] The king muſt mean the 
ard of Antigonus, which perhaps both here and on a for- 
ner occaſion, It was N he ſhould lay hold of. Leon- 
5 has himſelf told us that twenty three years ago he was un- 
rech d, in his green velvet coat, his dagger muzzled ; and of 
vurle his age at the opening of this play muſt be under thirty, 
le cannot therefore mean his own beard, MALONE, 

| Swear by this fword,] It was ahciently the cuſtom te 
War by the croſs on the handle of a ſword. See a note on 
ant, Act I. fe. v. STEBVE NS. 

, "commend ff ſtrangely 70 /ome place,] Commit it to 
me place, as @ /?rarger, without more proviſion, 
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Where chance may nurſe, or end it: Take it up. 

Ant. 1 ſwear to do this; thongh a preſent death 

Had been more merciful —Come on, poor babe: 
Some powerful fpirit inſtruct the kites and ravens, 
To be thy nurſes! Wolves, and' bears, they ſay, 
co eir ſavageneſs aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity.— Sir, be proſperous 
In more than this deed does require ! and bleſſings, 
Againſt this cruelty, fight on t Y ſide, 
Poor thing, condemn'd to loſs :]! [Exit, with the child, 

Leon. No, ll not rear | 
Another's iſſue. 

1. Attend. Pleaſe your highneſs, poſts, 
From thoſe you ſent to the oracle, are come 
An hour ſince : Cleomenes and Dion, 
Being well arrived from Delphos, are both landed, 
Haſting to the court. 

1. Lord. So pleaſe you, fir, their ſpeed 
Hath been beyond account. 

Leon. Twenty-three days 
They have been abſent: Tis good ſpeed ; foretels, 
The great Apollo ſuddenly will have 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords; 
Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arraign 
Our moſt diſloyal lady: for, as ſhe hath 
Been publickly accus'd, ſo ſhall ſhe have 
A juſt and open trial. While ſhe lives, 

My heart will be a burden to me. Leave me; | 
And think upon my bidding. — [Exe 


So, in Macbeth: 

J wiſh your horſes ſwift and ſure of foot, 
« And fo I do commend you to their backs,” q 
'MaLloxesmb 
Land bleſſing) i. e, the favour of heaven, MALONE, 
1 —condemn'd to loſs.) i. e. to expoſure, ſimilar to that of 
child whom its parents have /o/f. I once thought that % 
was here licentiouſly uſed for de/?rudion ; but that this wal 
not the primary ſenſe here intended, appears from a ſubſ 

quent paſſage, Act III. ſc. iii: 
r Poor wretch | 
% That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos'd 
« To 4%, and what may follow ” MAaLONE- 


ACT Wo 


— 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 


The ſame. A Street in ſome town. 


Enter CLEOMENESs, and Dion “. 


(lev, The climate's delicate; the air moſt ſweet ; 
Fertile the ifle 2; the remple much ſurpaſſing 
The common praiſe it bears. 

Dion. I ſhall report, 

For moſt it caught me 3, the celeſtial habits, 

(Methinks, I fo ſhould term them, ) and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the ſacrifice! 

How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly 

I was i'the offering! 

Cleo. But, of all, the burſt 
And the ear-deaf*ning voice o'the oracle, 

Kin to Jove's thunder, ſo ſurpriz'd my ſenſe, 
That I was nothing. 

Dion. If the event o'the journe 

Prove as ſucceſsful to the queen. O, be't ſo— 

As it hath been to us, rare, pleaſant, ſpeedy, 

The time is worth the uſe on't “. | 
Q 2 les. 

* —Cloomenes and Dion. ] Theſe two names, and thoſe of 
Antigonus and Archidamus, our author found in North's Plu - 
arch, MLo NE. | | x 

2 Fertile the iſle ;] But thetemple of Apollo at Delphi was 
not in an iſland, but in Phocis, on the continent, Either 
dhakſpeare, or his editors, had their heads runtiing on Delos: 
in iſland of the Cyclades, WARBURTON, © | 
In the H. of. and-Faunia, the queen deſires the 
ung to ſeud fix of his, nablemen hom he beſt truſted, to 
ine e of Delphos,” &c. STERYVENS. ; 

Fer moſt it eauglit me.] Ii may relate tothe whole ſpecta- 
/ ters. 

* The time is worth the uſe on't.] If the event prove for - 
nate to the queen, Ae fie hich que hawe /pent in our jour- 
0 it worth the trauble it hath coff us. In other words, the 
"appy iſſue of our journey, will compenſate for the time ex- 
ended in it, and the fatigue we have undergone. We meet 
"i nearly the ſame expreſſion iy; Florio's trauſtation of Mon- 
"Une's E/aes, 1603: The common ſaying is, the time 
Velive is ur the money we pay far it,” MALONES, 
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Cleo. Great Apollo, 
Turn all to the beſt! Theſe proclamations, 
So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
I little like. 
Dion. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear, or end, the buſineſs : When the oracle, 
(Thus by Apollo's great divine ſeal'd up.) 
Shall the contents diſcover, ſomething rare. 
Even then will ruſh to knowledge —Go,freſh horſes ;= 
And gracious be the iſſue! Ikxereunt. 


SCENE IL 


The ſame, A Court of Juſtice. 
LreownTEs, Lords, and Officers, appear properly ſeated. 


Leon. This ſeſſions (to our great grief, we pronounce) 
Even puſhes gainſt our heart: The party try'd, 
The daughter of a king; our wife; and one 
Of us too much beloy'd.—Let us be clear'd 
Of being tyrannous, ſince we ſo open! 
Proceed in juſtice ; which ſhall have due courſe, 
Even to the guilt, or the purgation 5.— 
Produce the priſoner. 

Off. Ir is his highneſs' pleaſure, that the queen 
Appear in perſon here in court.—-Silence! 
HERMIONE is brought in, guarded; PAULINA and Ladies 


attending. 
Leon. Read the indictment, 
Off. Hermione, queen to the worthy Leontes, ling of 
Sicilia, thou art here accuſed and arraigned of high treaſon, in 
committing adultery with Polixenes, king of Bohemia; © 
conſpiring with Camillo to take away the life of our ſovereign 
lord the king, thy royal huſband : the pretence * whereof being 


s Even to the guilt, or the purgation.—] Mr. Roderick ob- 
ſer ves, that the word even is ts be underſtood here as an 
adwver b, but as an adjective, ſignifying egual or i ndi 8 5 

6 pretence—] Is, in this place, taken for a ſcheme an 
a defign formed : to pretend means to de/fgn, in the Two Cen 
emen of Verona, * Jounson, | 
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by circumſtances partly laid open, thou, Hermione, contrary 10 
the faith and allegiance of a true ſubje, diaſt counſel and aid 
them, for their better ſafety, to fly away by night. 
Her. Since what I am to ſay, muſt be but that 
Which contradicts my accuſation ; and 
The teſtimony on my part, no other 
But what comes from myſelf; it ſhall ſcarce boot me 
Toſay, Not guilty : mine integrity, 
Being counted falſehood, ſhall, as I expreſs it, 
Be ſo receiv'd7. But thus, —if powers divine 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 
doubt not then, but innocence ſhall make 
Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyrann 
Tremble at patience *.—You, my lord, beſt know, 
(Who leaſt wl ſeem to do ſo,) my paſt life 
Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 
As I am now unhappy ;- which“ is more 
Than hiſtory can-pattern, though devis'd 
And-play'd, to take ſpectators: For behold me,. 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A'moiety of the throne; a great king's daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince, —here ſtanding, 
To prate and talk ſor life, and honour, fore 


Q 3 Who 


mine integrity, &e.] That is, my virtue being accounts | 
wickedneſs, my aſſertion of it will paſs for a lie. Fal/:n04 
means both treackery and lie. JOHNSON, 
lt is frequently uſed in the former ſenſe in Othello, AR V: 
* He ſays, thou told'ſt him that his wife was fa//e.” 
gain: | 
Shou art raſh as fire 
To ſay that ſhe was aße.“ MALONE, 
71 powers divine 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 
I doubt not then but innocence ſhall make 
Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience.) Our author has here cloſely follow- 
ed the novel of Doraſtus ani Fauna, 1588: It the divin? 
towers be privie to human actions, (as ng doubt they are,) I 
hope my patience ſhall make fortune 64u/Þ, and my unſpotte 1 
life ſhall ſtayne ſpiteſul diſcredit,” MALONE, 
? Who eat -] Old Copy- dom leaſt, Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. MALONE, 
* —which—] That is, which unhappineſs, MALONE.. 
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Who pleaſe to come and hear. For life, I prize it * 
As I weigh grief, which I would ſpare®* : for honour, 
"Tis a derivative from me to mine 3, 


; 
And only that I ſtand for. I appeal (ry 
To your own conſcience 4, fir, before Polixenes _ 
Came to your court, how I was in your grace, _ BY 
How merited to be ſo; fince he came, = 
With what encounter ſo uncurrent I a Th: 
Have ftrain'd, to appear thus 5: if one jot beyond 
| The 
1 — For life, Tprize it, &c.] Life is to me now only grief; to ſt 
and as ſuch only is confidered by me; I would therefore wil coun 
lingly diſmiſs it. e 88353 | | der | 
2 I-would ſpare: ] To /pare any thing is to let it go, to quit A 
the Pelfeifoon of it. Joanson. 
3 'T1s a derivative from me to mine,] This ſentiment, which 
is probably borrowed from Ecclefaftiens chap. iii, verſe 11 
cannot be too often impreſſed on the female mind: The A 
glory of a man is from the honour of his father; and « Wl =», 
ther in diſhonour, it a reproach unto her children,” cut 
STEEVENS 110 
4 ——— Tappeat 1 
To your own conſcience, &.] So, in Doraftus and Faunia leck 


How I have led my life before Egiſthus' coming, I appea/ 
Pandoſto, to the Gods, and fo 1% conſcience,” MALONE. 
„ — ——/ince he came, 

With what encounter ſo uncurrent 1 | | | 
Have ftrain'd to appear thus:] The fenfe ſeems to be 
this :—What ſudden fiip have I made, that 1 /hould catch 4 
wrench in my character? > | 
Ea noble nature 


« May catch a wreneh.“ Timon, ; ' 
An uncurrent encounter ſeems to mean an irregular, unjuſtifa- ere 
ble congreſs. The ſenſe would then be :—In what baſe rect. poſit 
procation of love have I caught this ſtrain ? Uncurrent is what | conſt 
will not paſs, and is, at ela, only apply'd to money.“ ae 
Mrs, Ford talks of— /e ſtrain in ker charadter. | 6 

STREVENS 

The preciſe meaning of the word encounter in this paſſageſ 
may be gathered from our author's uſe of it elſewhere: ; | 
Who hath— be 
© Confeſe'd the vile encounters they have had _ 
« A thouſand times in ſecret,” Muck ado about N- very 
| thing. | — , yy oc 
Hero and Borachio are the perſons ſpoken of, Again, y og 
Meaſure for Meafure : We ſhall adviſe this wronged * pee. 
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The bound of honour ; or, in act, or will, 
That way inclining ; harden'd be the hearts 
Of all that hear me, and my near'ſt of kin, 


(ry, Fye upon my grave! 


Lon: I neerheard yet, 
That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
Leſs impudence to gain-ſay-what they did, 
Than to perform it firſt “. 


24 | Her. 


to ſtead up your appointment, go in your place: if the en- 
unter acknowledge itſelf hereafter,. it may compal him to 
der recompence.“ 
Again in Cymbeline = 
" found no oppoſition 
But what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, and ſhe 
* Should from encaumer guard.“ | 
As, to paſs or utter money that is not current, is contrary to 
law, I believe our author in the preſent. paſſage, with his ac- 
— licence, uſes the word uncurrent as ſynonymous to 
awful. 
L have rain d, may perhaps mean] have ſwerved or de- 
lected from the ſtrict line of duty. So, in Romeo and Juliet. 
Nor aught ſo good, but frain'd from that fair uſe, 
_ © Revolts—.,” | 
n, in our author's 14eth Sonnet: 
Bear thine eyes ſtraight, though thy proud Aeart g 
wide. 
A bed-ſwerwer has already occurred in this play. 
To appear thus,” is, to appear in ſuch an aſſembly as 
this; to be put on my trial. | : 
Mr, Maſon has juſtly obſerved that this ſentence is not in- 
terrogative, and that therefore there is no need of the tranſ- 


poſition propoſed by Dr. Johnſon.-- Have I ftrain'd,” &c. The 


conſtruction is, I appeal to your own conſcience, with what 
encounter ſo uncurrent I have ſtrain'd, &. MALONE, 
" Inver heard yet, 
That any of theſe boler vices wanted 
Leſs impudence to gain-ſay what they did, 


. Than 1o perform it firſt. It is apparent that according to 
the proper, at leaſt according to the preſent, uſe of words, /e/+ 


ſhould be more, or wanted ſhould be had. But Shakſpeare is 
ery uncertain in his uſe of negatives. It may be neceſſarv 
once to obſerve, that in our language, two negatives did not 


originally affirm, but ſtrengthen the negation. This mode of 


ſpeech was in time changed, but as the chavge was made in 


oppoſition) 
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Her. That's true enough; 
Though 'tis a ſaying, fir, not due to me. 
Leon, You will not own it. 
Her. More than miſtreſs of, 
Which comes to me in name of fault, I muſt not 
Atall acknowledge. For Polixenes, 
(With whom I am accus'd,) I do confeſs, 
I lov'd him, as in honour he requir'd © ; | 
With ſuch a kind of love, as might become 
A lady like me; with a love, even ſuch, 
So, and no other, as yourſelf commanded : 
W hich not to have done, I think, had been in me 
Both diſobedience and ingratitude, 
To you, and toward your friend; whoſe love had ſpoke, 
Even fince it could ſpeak, from an infant, freely, 
That it was yours, Now, for conſpiracy, 
I know not how it taftes ; though it be diſh'd 
For me to try how : all I know of it, 
Is, that Camillo was an honeſt man; 
And, why he left your court, the gods themſelves, 
Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 


Leon, 


oppoſition to long euſtom, it proceeded gradually, and unifor- 
mity was not obtained but through an intermediate ere! 
Jonxsox. 
Dr. Johnſon's obſervation on this paſſage is ſo manifeſtly 
tight, and our author's inaccuracy of conſtruction in many Bl 
pallages of theſe plays, ſo well known to thoſe who have ſtu- Wi 
died his works, { Oy: the foregoing note requires no oper. : 
Yet an anonymous Remarter conteſts a propoſition which 
make no doubt to every other reader will appear ſelf-evident, 
and ſeems to think here, and in many other places, that by 
merely repeating Shakſpeare's words, he has explained ma : 
If had is admitiible in this inſtance, in the place of wanted, 
(as it certainly is,) wanted, which is the reverſe or contrary 
of had, cannot be correct. See p. 332, n. 9. MALONE. 
6 For 4 3ce 4') Ido coef 
With whom I am accus'd,) I do confeſs, _ 1 
Tosa him as in honour he requir'd, &c.] $0, in Dr f 
and Faunia : ** What hath paſſed between him and * 1 
Gods only know, and I hope will preſently reveale. Els b A 
lov'd Egiithus, I cannot denie; that 1 hkonour'd him, Arms 
not to confeſs, But as touching laſcivious luſt, 1 95 4 


is honeſt, and hope myſelf to be found without ot, Fa 


my 2&3 _ wc, 


— 
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Leon. You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you have underta'en to do in his abſence. - 
Her. Sir, 
You ſpeak a language that I underſtand not : 
My life ſtands in the level of your dreams 7, 
Which ÞIl lay down. 
Leon. Your actions are my dreams; 
You had a baſtard by Polixenes, . 
And ] but dream'd it: As you were paſt all ſhame, - 
(Thoſe of your fact are ſo,) fo paſt all truth“: 
Which to deny, concerns more than avails ?: for as 
Thy brat hath been caſt out, like to irſelf, 
No farther owning it, (which is, indeed, 
More criminal in thee, than it,) ſo thou | 
Shalt feel our juſtice ; in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage, 
Look for no leſs than death. 
Her, Sir, ſpare your threats; | 
The bug, which you would fright me with, I ſeek. 


| was not pri vie to his departure. - And that this is true which 
l have here rehearſed, I refer myſelfe to the divine oracle.“ 


1 My life tands in the level of your dreams,) To be in the 
vel is, by a metaphor from archery, to be within the reach. 


As you were paſt all ſhame, 
(Thoſe of your fact are /o,) /o pa all truth :] Thoſe of 
Jour fact, may mean, =thoſe who have done as you do. 
STEEVENS, 


Dr. Johnſon would read-pack, and Dr. Farmer ect; but 


of the novel, which our author had in his mind, both here, 


p 
4 and in a former paſſage [“ I ne'er heard yet, That any of 
y theſe bolder vices” "&c.] : “ And as for her [ſaid Pandoſto] 


it was her part to deny ſuch a monſtrous crime, and to be im- 
pudent in Bf wearing the fad, ſince ſhe had paſſed all ſhame 
in committing the fault.“ 

Ss alſo in the Continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 1543. 
Whereupon he ſent unto the quene, then beeyng in the 
fainQuary, diverſe and ſondry meſſengers, that ſhould excuſe 
and pourge him of his fad afore dooen towardes her,” Signat. 
Mm. 6. db. MALO NE. ; ; 

* Which to deny, concerns more than avails: ] It is your bu- 
neſs to deny this charge, but the mere denial will be uſe- 
will prove nothing, MALONE, 


25 \ To 7 


rranion, [Camillo,] I can neither accuſe him nor excuſe him. 
MAaLoONE®.. 


Jounson, - 


that fad is the true reading, is proved deciſively from the words 
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To me can life be no commadity : 7 
The crown and comfort of my life :, your favour, 
do give loſt; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went: N y ſecond joy, 
And firſt- fruits of my body, from his — 
Lam barr'd, like one infectious: My third comfort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily 2, is from my breaſt 
The innocent milk in its moſt innocent mouth, 
Haled out to murder: Myſelf on every poſt 
Proclaim'd a ſtrumpet; With immodeſt hatred, 
The child-bed MP nw. deny'd, which longs 
To women of all faſhion ; —Laſtly, hurried 
Here to this place, i'the open air, before 
have got ſtrength of limit 3. Now, my Jiege, 
Tell me what bleflings I have here alive, 

That I ſhould fear to die? Therefore, proceed. 
But yet hear this; miſtake me not; — No! liſe, 
I prize it not a ſtraw : but for mine honour, 


(Which I would free,) if I ſhall be condemn'd 0 
Upon 


e crown and comfort of my /ife, —] The /upreme lig. 
Ang of my life. $5, in Cymbeline : 
© © that huſband ! 3 
My fupreme crown of grief.” MALOV SWS. 
2 Starr'd moſt unluckily,)] i. e. born under an inauſpicious 
planet. STEEVENS. | | | - 
laue got ſtrengtb of limit.) I know not well how eng 
of /im:t can mean ren in to paſs i limits of the child-bed 
cham ber, which yet it muſt mean in * yy 1 read. 
in a more imb, now, &c, 
in a more eafy phraſe, frength of lim: n . 
Limit was anciently uſed for An. S1EEVENS. 
In Cymbeline we meet, with the word in a ſenſe. that may 
countenance Dr, Johnſon's firſt exptanation : 
„A priſon for a debtor, that nat dares 
To firide a nit.“ 


Baf . 3 SS _ www ww 


I believe the meaning is, before I have got ſtrength 2 1 
to move ern in a preſeribed and limited pace. In Menſa eſ % 


* limit is uſcd for a preſeribed and limited time: 
1 = the time of the —— and limit of the ſolem- 
nity, her brother Frederick was wrecked at ſea. 10 

he third folio reads ſtrength of Ans; but the emenda- 1 
gon derives no authority from thence. MALONE, yy 

orrengthof limit is, the limited degree of ltrength, 4 "1 

=> y for women to acquire before they are ſuffered 08 
abroad after child.bearingg, Mares, 


Upon ſurmiſes ; all proofs ſleeping elſe, 

But what your jealouſies awake; I tell you, 

is rigour, and not law 4.Your honours all, 

do refer me to the oracle; 

Apollo be my Jadge- 
1. Lord, This your requeſt 

s altogether juſt: therefore, bring forth. ö 

And in Apollo's name, his oracle. [Exeunt certain Officers, 
Her. The emperor of Ruſſia was my father: 

0, that he were 3 and here beholding 

His daughter's trial ! that he did but ſee 

The flatneſs of my mifery 5; yet with eyes 

Of pity, not revenge! 


Re-enter Officers, with CLeoMents and Dio. 


Ofi. You here ſhall ſwear upon this ſword of juftice,. 


That you, Cleomenes-and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos ; and from thence have brought: 
This ſeal'd-up oracle by the hand deliver'd 
Of great Apollo's prieſt ; and that, ſince then, 
You have not dar'd to brealo the holy ſeal, 
Nor read the ſecrets int. 
Cleo. Dion. All this we ſwear. 
Leon, Break up the ſeals, and read. 


Offi. [reads.] Hermoine is chaſte, Polixenes blameleſs, - 


Camillo a true ſubje&, Leontes a jealous tyrant, his innocent 


FY 


—ů — hon: 


'Tis rigour, - and not law.] This alſo is from the novel: 


Bellaria, no whit diſmaid with this rough reply, told her 
buſband Pandoſto, that he ſpake upon cheller, and not con- 
ſcience; for her virtuous life had been ſuch as no ſpot of ſuſ- 
picion could ever ſtayne, And if ſhe had borne a friend! 
countenance to Egiſthus, it was in reſpect he was his friend, 
and not for any luſting affection : therefore if be were con- 
demned without any farther proofe, it was rigour and not law.” 
MALONE. 
5 The flatneſs of my miſery ;] That is, how low, how flat I 
am laid by my calamity. Joansow. 
Se Milton, Par. Loft, b. ii: 
„ —— —— Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is flat deſpair,” MALoONE, 
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Ll abe truly begotten ; and the king all I;ve without an heir, i 
that, which is loft, be not found 5. 
Lords. Now bleſſed be the great Apollo! 
Her. Praiſed! 
Leon. Haſt thou read truth? 
Offi. Ay, my lord; even fo as it is here ſet down, 
Leon. There is no truth at all the oracle: 


The ſeſſions ſhall proceed; this is mere falſehood. 


Enter a Servant, haflily, 


Ser, My lord the king, the king ! 

Leon. What is the buſineſs ? 

Ser. O ſir, I ſhall be hated to report it: 
The prince your fon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's ſpeed v, is gone. 

Leon. How! gone? 

Ser. Is dead. 

Leon. Apollo's angry; and the heavens themſelves 
Do ftrike at my injuſtice. [Her. faints.] How now there? 

Paul. This news is mortal to the queen: Lock down, 
And ſee what death is doing, 

Leon. Take her hence: 
Her heart is but o'er-charg'd ; ſhe will recover. 
I have too much believ d mine own ſuſpicion :— 
Beſeech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. —A pollo, pardon 

[Preunt PxaULINA and ladies, with He xnMiows. 
My great profaneneſs gainſt thine oracle 
Il reconcile me to Polixenes ; ; | 
New-woo my. queen; recall the good Camillo; 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy: 


For, being tranſported by my jealouſies oor 


& Hermione is chafte, &e.] Tuis is almoſt literally from 

 Hodge's novel: 
« The. Oracve. * 

Suſpicion is no prooſe; jealouſie is an unequal judge; 85 
laria is chaſte; Egitihus blameleſs; FTranion a true _ 
Pandofto treacherous ; his babe innocent; andthe king 
dye without an heire, if that which is loſt be not found. 

MALO NE „ 

* Of tile gucens ſpeed.] Of the event of the queen s trial; 

fo we itill ſay, he ed well br ill, JouNs0% 
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To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I choſe 

Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon 

My friend Polixenes : which had been done, * 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardy'd | 
My ſwift command s; though I with death, and with 
Reward, did threaten and encourage him, Te. 
Not doing it, and being done ; he, moſt humane, 

And fill'd with honour, to my kingly gueſt 

Unclaſp'd my practice; quit his fortunes here, 

Which you knew great ; andto the hazard 

Of all incertainties himſelf commended s, 

No richer than his honour :—How he gliſters 
Thorough my ruſt ! and how his piety 

Does my deeds make the blacker* ! 


Re-enter PAULINA. 


Paul, Woe the while! 
0, cut my lace; left my heart cracking it, 
Break too! 

1. Lord, What fit is this, good lady ? 

Paul. What ſtudied torments, tyrant, haſt for me? 
What wheels? racks? fires? What flaying? boiling # 


In. 


v Bu/ that the good mind of Camillo tardy'd 

My fw:ift command ;] Here likewiſe our author has cloſely 
followed Greene: —promiſing not only to ſhew himſelf a 
logal and a loving huſband; but alſo to rconcile himſelfe to 
Egiſthus and Tranion ; revealing then before them all the 
cauſe of their ſecret flight, and how treacheroufly he thought 
to haye practiſed his death, if that /e good mind of his cup- 
dearer had not prevented his purpoſe,” MaLoONE, 
and to the hazard 
Of all incertainties 8 commended,] In the original 
copy ſome word probably, of two ſyllables, was inadvertently 
omitted in the firſt of theſe lines. I believe the word omitted 
was either doubtful or fearful. The editor of the !econ4 folio 
endeavoured to cure the defect by reading —the certain hazard ; 
the moſt improper word that could have been choſen, How 
little attention the alterations made in that copy are entitled 
to, has been ſhewn in the preface to the preſent edition. Com- 
mended is committvd, See p. 361, n. 8. MALoONE, 

' Does my deedsmake the blicker /} This vehement retraction 
of Leontes, accompanied with the eonfeſſion of more crimes 
man he was ſuſpected of, is agreeable to our daily experience 
of the viciſſitudes of violent tempers, and the eruptions of 
Und; oppteſſed with guilt. Joans0N. | 
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In leads, or oils? what old; or newer torture Pr 
Muſt I receive ; whoſe ever word, deſerves T 
To taſte of thy moſt wort! Thy t nny, H 
Together working with thy ad Com A 
Fancies toy weak for boys, too green and idle D 
For girls of nine !==O, think, what they have done, | 
And then run mad, indeed; ſtark mad! for all 1. 
Thy by- gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. T 
That thou betray'dſt Polixenes, twas nothing; U 
That did bat ſhow rhee, of a fool, inconftant, In 
And damnable ungrateful ?: nor was't much, T 
Thou would'ſt have poiſon'd good Camillo's honour „ 
To have him kill a king; poor treſpaſſes, T 
More monſtrous ſtanding by: whereof I reckon a 
The cafting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 
To be or none, or little; though a devil H 
Would have ſhed water out of fire, ere don't“: I 
Nor is't directly laid to thee, the death 
Of the young prince; whoſe honourable thoughts h 
(Thoughts high for one ſo tender) cleft the heart, | 
That could-conceive, a groſs and foolith fire T 
Blemiſh'd his gracious dam: this is not, no, T 
Laid to thy anſwer : But the laft,—O, lords, 6 
When I have ſaid, cry, woe !=-the queen, the queen, Wl \ 
The r deareſt, creature's dead; and vengeance 1 
or't F 
Not dropp'd down yet. 8 
1. Lord. The higher powers forbid ! 7 
Paul. 1 toy, ſhe's dead; Vil ſwear't: if word, no p 
_—_ P 
Prevail v 
2 That did but hetu thee, of a fool, inconanm, Z - 
And damnable ungratefut:] This, by a mode of ſpeech N 
anciently much ufed, means only, Ir hend thee. firſt a l, ö 
then inc onſtant and ungratul. Jo NsoR. 
Damnable is here uſed adverbially; MALORE. 1 
3 Thou d,, have poifon'd good Camille's honour,] How 0 
mould Paulina know this? No one had charged the king wit 
this crime except himſelf, while Paulina was abſent, attend 
ing on Hermione, The poet ſeems to have forgotten the clr 
cumſtance. MALONE, 4 


4 -—— -——though a devil ; 1 
Would dave ſhed vater out of fire, ere don't:) i. e. a 1 : 
would have fhed tears of pity o'er the damn'd, ere he would 
have committed ſuch an action. STEEVE NS. 
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prevail not, go and ſee: if you can bting 
Tincture, or luftre, in her lip, her eve, | 
Heat outwardly, or breath within, I'll ſerve you 
A; I would do the gods.—But, O thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent theſe things for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir: therefore betake thee 
To nothing but deſpair. A thouſand: knees, 
Ten — years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ftill winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look chat way thou wert. | 
Leon. Go on, go on: 
Thou can'ſt not ſpeak roo much ; I have defery'd 
All tongues to talk their bittereſt. 
1, Lord. Say no more; 
Howe'er the buſineſs goes, you have made fauk 
Ithe boldneſs of your ſpeech. 
Paul. I am ſorry for ts; 
All faults I make, when I ſha!l come to know them, 
do repent : Alas, I have ſhew'd too much 
The raſhneſs-of a woman: he is touch'd | 
To the noble heart. What's gone, and what's paſt 
help, | 2 
Should be paſt grief: Do not receive affliction 
Amy petition, I beſeech you; rather 
Let me be puniſh'd, that have minded you 
Of what you ſhould forget. Now, good my liege, 
Sir, royal fir, forgive a fooliſh woman; 
The love 1 bore your queen, —lo, fool again! 
Ill ſpeak of her no more, nor of your children; 
Ill not remember you of my own lord, | 
Who is loſt too: take your patience to yon, 
And PI ſay nothing. | 
Len. Thou nigh ſpeak but well, | 
When moſt the truth; which I receive much better 
Than to be pitied of thee. Pr'ythee, bring me 
To the Pe; bodies of my queen, and ſon : 
One grave ſhall be for both; upon them thall 


The 


3] am forry for't ;] This is another inſtance of the ſudden 
changes incident to vehement and ungovernable minds. 
Jon x50 N+ 
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The cauſes of their death appear, unto” - 

Our ſhame perpetual : Once a day I'll viſit - 
The chapel where they lie; and tears, ſhed there, 
Shall be my recreation: ſo long as nature 

Will bear up with this exerciſe, ſo long, 
daily vow to uſe it. Come, and lead me 

To theſe. ſorrows. [Exeunt 


SCENE III. 


Bohemia. 4 deſert country near the ſea: 


Enter Ax rico us, with a Child; and a Mariner. 


Ant. Thou art perfect then“, our ſhip hath touch q 
upon ; 
The deſerts of Bohemia? 
Mar. Ay, my lord; and fear 
We have landed in ill time : the ſkies look grimly, 
And threaten preſent bluſters. In my conſcience, 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry, 
And frown upon us. 
Ant. Their ſacred wills be done !=Go, get aboard 
Look to thy bark; ll not be long, before ' 
I call upon thee. a 
Mar. Make your beſt haſte; and go not 
Too far i'the land: tis like to be loud weather; 
Beſides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey, that keep upon't. 
Ant. Go thou away; 
Tn, follow inftantly, G | 
ar. I am glad at heart 4 
To be fo rid o'the buſineſs. eig 
Ant. Come, poor babe Dy F 
F have heard, (but not beliey'd,) the ſpirits of * 


| 8 | Shak 
s Thou art per ſect nen,] Perfef is often uſed by 
are for certain, well aſſured, or well informed. Jon ns0d 
It is fo uſed by almoſt all our ancient writers, S7 88 8 


Nr 
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May walk again: if ſuch thing be, thy mother 

Appear'd to wie laſt night; for ne er was dream 

G like a waking. To me comes a creature, 

dometimes her head on one fide, ſome another; 

| never ſaw a veſſel of like ſorrow, 

80 fill'd, and ſo becoming: in pure white robes, 

Like very 2 ſhe did approach 

My cabin where I lay: thrice bow'd before me; 

And gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 

Became two ſpouts : the fury fpent, anon 

Did this break from her : Good Antigonus, 

Since fate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 

Hath made thy perſon for the thrower-out 

Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

There weep, and leave it crying ; and, for the babe 

Is counted loft for ever, Perdita, | 

I pr ythee, call't : for this ungentle buſineſs, 

Put on thee by my lord, thou ne er ſhall ſee 

Thy wife Paulina more —and fo, with ſhrieks, 

She melted into air. Affrighted much, 

did in time collect myſelf; and thought 

This was ſo, and no ſlumber. Dreams are toys: 

Yet, for this once, yea, ſuperſtitiouſly, 

| will be ſquar'd by this. Fado believe, 

kamen bark ſuffer'd death; and that 

Apollo would, this being indeed the iſſue 

king Polixenes, it ſhould here be laid, 

Either br life, or death, upon the earth 

Of its right father.-Bloſſom, ſpeed thee well! 
[laying down the child. 

There lie; and there thy character 7: there theſe ; 
[laying doum a bundle, 

Which may, if fortune pleaſe, both breed thee, pretty, 

And till reſt thine.— The ſtorm begins: Poor 1 

That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos d 

To loſs, and what may follow Wee Cen: 

But my heart bleeds : and moſt accurs'd am l, 


1 


5 ==» =—_ oo 


To 


character: ] i. e. the wri ting afterwards diſcovered 
"th Perdita. —the letters of Antigonus found with it, 
wich they knew to be his character. STEEVENS. 
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To be by oath enjoined to this.—Farewel! yot | 
The day frowns more and more; thou art like to have ſcape 
A lullaby too rough: I never ſaw work 
The heavens ſo dim by day. A ſavage clamours — . 
Well may I get aboard — This is the chace; pity 
Jam gone forever, Exit, purſued by a bear, wen 
Enter an old Shepherd. 1 
$/ 
Shep. I would, there were no age between ten and - 
three and twenty; or that youth would fleep out the Ci 
reſt: for there is nothing in the between bur getting land 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, flealing, 1; 
fighting.—Hark you now! Would any but theſe boil'd 15 
brains of nineteen and two and twenty, hunt this wea- 90 
ther? They have ſcar'd away two of my beſt ſheep; 0 
which, I fear, the wolf will ſooner find, than the maſter: * 
if any where I have them, *tis by the ſea-fide, brouzing poi 
of ivy *, Good luck, an't be thy will! what have we 5m 
here ? (taking up the child] Mercy on's, a barn?! a very ing 
pretty barne *? | A boy, or a child, I wonder? A pretty Jaw 
one ; a very pretty one: Sure ſome ſrape tkoogh lam hog 
8 thou art like to have * 
A lullaby 0 rough :] So, in Dorafus and Faunid: ma 
Shall thy tender mouth, inſtead of ſweet kiſſes, be nipped ſea 
with bitter ſtormes ? Shalt thou have the whil//ling winds for r0a 
thy /uliaby, and the ſalt ſeafome, inſtead of ſweet _ per 
9 = ſavage clamour ?] This clamour was the cry of the "4 
dogs and hunters; then ſeeing the bear, he cries, his is the 
chace, or, the animal purſued. JohN. þ 
/ any where I have them, 'tis by the ſea-ide, brouzing * 
of ivy.) This alſo is from the novel: ( The Shepherd] fear. the 
ing either that the wolves or eagles had undone him, (for 
he was ſo poore as a ſheeps was halfe his ſubſtance,) wand'red 
downe towards the /ea-c/iffes, to ſee if 1 — _ 
was brouzing on the /ea-ivy, whereon they doe gr Ma xe, - 
2 —4 barne! a tty barns!) i. e. child. It 15 4 1 
North Country — 6 Barns for horns, things born; ſeem 1 


ing to anſwer to the Latin ati. STEEVENS. 
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ot book iſh, yet I can read waiting- gentlewoman in the 
ſcape. This has been ſome ſtair- work, fume trunk- 
work, ſome behind-door-work : they were warmer that 
got this, than the poor thing is here. Ill take it up for 
pity: yet I'll tarry till my ſon come; he holla'd but 
wen now. Whoa, ho hoa! , perm” 


Enter Clown. 


Chwn. Hilloa, loa ! | 

Heß. What, art ſo near? If thou'lt fee a thing to 
talk on when thou art dead and rotten, come hither. 
What ail'ſt thou, man? | 

Chwn. I have ſeen two fuch fights, by ſea, and by 
land but atm not to ſay, it is a ſea, for it is now the 
ky ; betwixt the firmament and it, you cannot thruſt a 
dodkin's point. 

Heß. Why, boy, how is it? 

Chun. I would, you did but fee how it chafes, how 
it rages, how it takes up the ſhore! but that's not to the 
point: O, the moſt piteous cry of the poor ſouls! ſome- 
times to ſee em, and not to ſee'em : now the ſhip bor- 
ing the moon with her main-maſt ;* and anon ſwal- 
lbw'd with yeſt and froth, as you'd thruſt a cork. into a 
hogſhead. And then for the land ſervice,-T'o ſee how 
the bear tore out his ſhoulder-bone ; how he cry'd to 
me for help, and ſaid, his name was Antigonus, a noble- 
man: — But to make an end of the ſhip: to ſee how the 
ſea flap-dragon'd it :—bur, firſt, how the poor fouls 
roar'd, and the ſea mock'd them; — and how the poor 
gentleman roar'd, and the bear mock'd him, beth roar- 
ing louder than the ſea, or weather. 

Shep. Name of mercy, when was this, boy? 

(lawn, Now, now; I have not wink'd ſince I faw 
theſe fights : the men are not yet cold under water, nor 
the bear half dined on the gentleman ; he's at it now. 


Shep. 


* i the hip boring the non with her main maf.] So, 
'n Pericles : * But ſea-room, and the brine and cloudy 6:/{wu 


lle moon, I care not,” MALONE, 
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Shep. Would I had been by, to have help'd the ole 


mans. 


2 


p ſee 


Chwn. {would you had been by the ſhip fide, e "ch 
have help'd her; there your charity would have lack'd | e Al 
footing. | C7 Wh 

Shep, Heavy matters! heavy matters! but look the Heß. 
here, boy. Now bleſs thyſelf ; thou met'ſt with tHfing that wi 
dying. I with things new born. Here's a ſight for thee kght ol 
look thee, a bearing-cloth 4 for a ſquire's child! Loo | Cn 
thee here; take up, take up, boy; open't. So, let iche gr 
ſee ;>—It was told me, I ſhould be rich by the fairies Shep 
155 is ſome changeling 5 : —open't: What's within Qt, 

1. | 

Clown. You're a made old man (; if the fins of you 
your are forgiven you, you're well to live. Gold!: 
gold! 3 

Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and'twill prove fo: uf 
with it, keep it cloſe; home, home, the next way "MW 
We are lucky, boy; and to be ſo ſtill, requires nothing 
but ſecreey Let my ſheep go: Come, good boy, th 
next way home, 

Chun 
Shep. Nouli I had been by, to hawe help'd the old man. 
I fam e the ſhepherd infers the age of Antigonus from big 
inability to defend himſelf; or perhaps pay gs who wah 7, 
conſcious that he himſelf deſigned Antigonus for an old man : 
has inadvertently given this knowledge to the ſhepherd wh 
had never ſeen him. STEEVENS, | Of go 

Perhaps the word o/4 was inadvertently omitted in the pre Now t 
ceding ſpeech : © —nor the bear half dined on the ola gentle To uſe 
man; Mr, Steevens's ſecond conjecture, however, is, Ib go me 
lieve, the true one. MAL ONE. 8 Oer f 

4 —a bearing-cloth—] A bearing-cloth is the fine mantle o 
cloth with which a child is uſually covered, when it is carrtiec; 
to the church to be baptized. PE Ac. ; 

Home changeling :) i. e. ſome child left behind by th ' 75 
fairies, in the room of one which they had ſtolen. bebe 

STryIVSgg ns. 

5 You're a made oll man; ] The old copy reads mad. Ig — 
emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. _ "7 

This emendation is certainly right. The word is bor lime tc 
rowed from the novel: The good man deſired his wife to 4 Thel 
quiet: if ſhe would hold peace, they were made for __ . a 1 m 


7 —the next way.] i. e. the neareſt way. MATO x. 05 
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Chun. Go you the next way with your findings; Pll 
p ſee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how 
nuch he hath eaten: they are never curſt, but when 
hey are hungry *: if there be any of him left, Pl 
bury it. 

the. That's a good deed : If thou may'ſt diſcern by 
hat which is left of him, what he is, fetch me to the 
ght of him. 


Chun. Marry, will I; and you ſhall help to put him 
Ithe ground. "3s 

Heß. Tis a lucky day, boy; and we'll do good deeds 
w't, [Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 


Enter Time, as Chorus. 


Time, I,-that pleaſe ſome, try all; both joy, and 
terror, © | . 

Of good and bad; that make, and unfold error s. 

Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 

Touſe my wings. Impute it not a crime, 

Io me, or my fwift u 4 that I flide 

Oer ſixteen years 1, and leave the growth untry'd 


of 


| They are never curſt, but when they are hungry :] Curſt, 
lpnifies miſchievaur. "I'hus the adage: Cur/? cows have ſhort 
Ws, HenLey, 18 
' —that make, and unfold error,] Departed time renders 
dany facts obſcure, and in that ſenſe is- the cauſe of error. 
lime to come brings diſcoveries with it. STEEVENS, 
heſe very comments on Shakſpeare prove, that time can 
. make and unfold error, MAs oOo. 
— that Lide | : ; 
Oer fixteen years,] This treſpaſs, in reſpeR of 2 
ti 
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Of that wide gap a; ſince it is in my power 3 * 
To o' erthrow law, and in one ſelf- born hour Or v 
To The 
tick unity, will appear venial to thoſe who have read the once The 
famous Lilly's Endymion, or (as he himſelf calls it in the pro- Nov 
logue) his Man in the Moon. This author was applauded and 
very liberally = by queen Elizabeth. Two acts of hi- piece 7 
comprize the ſpace of forty, years. [Endymion lying down to ay 
ſleep at the end of the ſecond, and waking in the ficlt ſcene The 
of the fifth, after a nap of that unconſcionable length. Lilly Tha 
has likewiſe been guil'y of much greater abſurdity than ever Gen! 
Shakſpeare committed; for he ſuppoſes that Endymion's In fa 
hair, features, and perſon, were changed by age during his * 
ſleep, while all the other perſonages of the Jrams remained <a 
without alteration. | no 
George Whetſtone, in the epiſtle dedicatory, before his Jof 
Promos and Caffanara, 1578, (on the plan of which Meaſure Equi 
for Meaſure is for med,) had pointed out many of theſe abſur- Uliſt 
dities and offences againſt the laws of the drama, It muſt Be | 
be owned therefore that Shakſpeare has not fallen into them 
through ignorance of what they were, ** For at this daye, And 
the Italian is ſo laſcivious in his camedies, that honeſt hearts 
are grieved at his actions. The Frenchman and Spaniard fol- 
low the Italian's humour, The German is too holy; for he . 
preſents on everye common fla ge, hat preachers ſhould pro- birth 
nounce in pulpite. The Engliſhman in this quallitie, is mot fo led 
vaine, indiſcreete, and out of order, He firſt grounds his amin 
worke on impoffibilities: then in three houres ronnes he = 
, 


throwe the worlde: marryes, gets children, makes children 
men, men to conquer kingdomes, murder monſters, and 
bringeth goddes from heaven, and feteheth devils from hell,“ 
&c. This quotation will ſerve to ſhew that our poet might 
have enjoyed the benefit of literary laws, but like Achilles, 
denied that laws were deſigned to operate on beings confident 
of their-own powers, and fecure of graces beyond the reach 


of art. STzzvzns, : Cap, 
In The Pleaſant Comedie of Patient Grifſel, 1603, written chan! 
by Thomas Dekker, Henry Chettle, and William Haugbton, vhicl 
Griſſel is in the firit act married, ayd ſoon afterwards brought 
to bed of twins, a ſon and a daughter; and the daughter in ; 
the fifth act is produced on the, ſcene. as à woman. old enough . 
to be married. MALOoXNE. | not v 
Hard leave the growth untry'd 5K — 
Of. that wide gap ;] Our author attends more to his ideas _ 
than to his words, The, growth of the auide gh, is ſomemhat p 4 
irregular ; but he means, the growth, or. progreſſion of the — 


time which filled up the geg of 'the tory berneen Fer, 
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To plant and o erwhelm cuſtom : Let me paſs 

The ſame I am, ere ancient'ſt order was, 

Or what is now received: I witneſs to 

The times that brought them in ; ſo ſhall I do 

ro the freſheſt things now reigning ; and make ſtale 

The gliſtering of this preſent, as my tale 

Now ſeems to it. Your patience this allowing, 

[turn my glaſs ; and give my ſcene ſuch growing, 

As you had ſlept between. Leontes leaving 

The effects of his fond jealouhes ;- fo grieving, 

That he ſhuts up himſelf; imagine me, 7 

Gentle ſpectators, ; that I now may be 

In fair Bohemia ; and remember well, 

Imention'd a {on.o'the king's, which Florizel 

now name to you; and with ſpeed ſo pace 

To ſpeak of Perdita, now grown in grace 

Equal with-wond'ring : What of her enſues, 

[1 not prophecy ; but let Time's news 

Be known, when 'tis brought forth: — a ſhepherd's 

daughter, 

And what to her adheres, which follows after, : 

| «bs 
- 


birth and her ix eenth year. To leave this grawth wntried, is 

to leave the paſſages of the intermediate years unnoted and unex- 

amined. 2 is not, perhaps, the word which he would l 
have choſen, but which his rhyme required. 'JounsoN, | 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation of gro is confirmed by a ſub- 
ſequent paſſage: 

turn my glaſs; and give my ſcene ſuch growing, 

As you bad flept between.” | 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre : 8 

* Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt find 

„At Tharſus.“ 
Cap, the reading of the original copy, which Dr. Warburton 
changed to 225 is likewiſe ſupported by the ſame play, in 
which old Gower, who appears as Chorus, ſays, 

** —learn of me, who ſtand i'the gaps to teach you 

The ſtages of our ſtory,” Malone. 

3 —fince it is in my power, &] The.reaſoning of Time is 
not very clear; he ſeems to mean, that he who has: brake ſs 
many laws may now break another; that he who introduced 
ery thing, may introduce Perdita in her fixteeuth year; 
ud he intreats that he may paſs as of old, before: any order 
it ſucceſſion of objects, ancient or modern, diſtinguiſhed his 
periods. JONSON, 
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Is the argument of time *: Of this allow 5, 


TH 
If ever. you have ſpent time worſe ere now ; ſhips 
If neyer yet, that Time himſelf doth ſay, more 
He wiſhes earneſtly, you never may. (Ext, mem 

recon 

preci 

SCENE I. lame! 

| Flori: 

The ſame. A Room in the Palace of Polixenes. hey 

J 

Enter PoLixzx NES and CaMILLo, In 

but 1 

Pol. I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more importu- "Wy 

nate: tis a ſickneſs, denying thee any thing; a death, dere 

to nt this. ; Pol 

am. It is fifteen years 6, ſince I ſaw my country: ſh 

though I have, for the moſt part, been aired abroad, [ which 

deſire to leave my bones there. Beſides the penitent king, i. 

my maſter, hath ſent for me: to whoſe feelin ſorrows mol 

I might be ſome allay, orl o'erween to think fo; which rery 1 

is another ſpur to my departure. bours, 

Pol. As thou loveſt me, Camillo, wipe not out the Can 

reſt of thy ſervices, by leaving me now: the need [have ug 

of thee, thine own goodneſs hath made ; better not to "a 

have had thee, than thus to want thee : thou, having cottay 

made me buſineſſes, which none, without thee, can ſut- Pal 

ficiently manage, muſt either ſtay to execute them thy- fear th 

ſelf, or take away with thee the very ſervices thou haft vol 
done: which if I have not enough confider'd, (as too 

much I cannot, ) to be more thankful to thee, ſhall be * 

| , wy profit t 
| ſuture | 
I the argument of time:] Argument is the ſame with * g 
ſubj ect. Jon NSON, : 3 ißed friendſ} 
5 —Of this _— To allow in our author's time fignines 2 
ove. MALONV E. 
by OE fifteen yeart,] We ſhould read—/#xteen. ' Time has _y 
Juſt ſaid : tervals 
— — that Lide | 
O'er ſixteen years ——, 

Again, in AQ V. ſc, iii: Which lets go by ſome fxteer 12 
ears. '” : 

Again, ibid. Which /xteen winters cannot blow away. . 


SrR EVEN. 
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py fudy; and my profit therein, che heaping friend- 
ſhips . Of rhat fatal country Sicilia, pr'ythee ſpeak no 
more: whoſe very naming puniſhes me with the re- 
nembrance of that penitent, as thou call'ſt him, and 
reconciled king, my brother; whoſe loſs of his moſt 
precious queen, and children, are even now to be afreſh 
lamented. Say to me, when ſaw'ſt thou the prince 
Florizel my ſon ? Kings are no leſs unhappy, their. iſſue 
not being gracious, than they are in loſing them, when 
they have approved their virtues. 

Cam, Sir, it is three days, fince I ſaw the prince : 
What his happier affairs may be, are to me unknown : 
but I have, miſſingly, noted“, he is of late much re- 
tired from court; and is leſs frequent to his princely 
exerciſes, than formerly he hath appeared. 

Pl. I have conſider'd ſo much, Camillo; and with 
ſme care; ſo far, that I have eyes under my ſervice, 
which look upon his removedneſs: from whom I have 
this intelligence; That he is ſeldom from the houſe of 
a moſt homely ſhepherd ; a man, they ſay, that from 
rery nothing, and beyond the imagination of his neigh- 
bours, is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate. 

Cam, I have heard, fir, of ſuch a man, who hath a 
daughter of moſt rare note: the report of her is extend- 
ed more, than can be thought to begin from ſuch a 
cottage. | | 

Pl. That's likewiſe part of my intelligence, But, I 
fear the angle 9 that plucks our fon thither. Thou ſhale 

Vol. VI. R accompany 


to be more thankful to thee, /hall be my fludy ; and my 
profit therein, the heaping friendſbips.] That is, L will for the 
ſuture be more liberal of 1 from which I ſhall re- 
tive this advantage, that as I heap beyefits I | ſhall, heap 
fendſhips, as I confer favours on thee 1 ſtall increaſe the 
lnendſhip between us. Joh Nso. 

Friendſbip is, I believe here uſed, with ſufficient licence, 
merely for friendly offices, MALONE. . 

* tut I have, miſſiogly, xoted,] I have obſerved him at in: 
tervals; not conſtantly or regularly, but oecafionally. 

STEEVE Xs. 

But, I fear the angle =] Angle in this place means a 
Blbing-ro4, which he repreſents as EDGING his ſon, like a fiſh, 
nay, So, in King Henry V. P. I: | oY 
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accompany us to the place: where we will, not appear- 
ing what we are, have ſome queſtion * with the ſhep- 
herd; from whoſe fimplicity, I think it not uneaſy to 
get the cauſe of my ſon's refort thither. Pr'ythee, be 
my preſent partner in this buſineſs, and lay aſide the 
thoughts of Sicilia. 1 BER 
Cam, I willingly obey your command. 
4%. My beſt Camillo!-—We muſt diſguiſe ourſelves. 
| | [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 


The ſame. A:Roadnear the Shepherd's Cottage. 


ing is, 
lately 1 
In/h 7 
and thy 
mttthe 


JO 


Varby 


Enter Aurol vcus ?, finging. 


Then daffodils begin to peer. 
With, heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the ſweet & the year ;* 


For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale3. not n 
The e can 
The 
Ang a | 
* he did win ef. 
The hearts of all that he did angle for.” . 
Again, in Alls Well that end's Well: . ve to f 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me. = 7 
| STBEVE Ns, SW nitleq 
Angle anciently ſignified a fiſhing-rod. So in Lily's Sap/s , 
and Phao, 1591: Thine angle is ready, when thine oar 15 q 
idle, and as ſweet is the 55 which thou getteſt in the river, b the 
as the fowl which other buy in the market.” MALONE, „me, 
» —ſome queſtion—] i, e. ſome talk, MALONE. p 1 
2 —Autolycus—] Autolycus was the ſon of 1 nn c 
as famous for all the arts of fraud and thievery — — 
as , . , PR artial. 

Non fuit Autolyci tam piceata manu oe ws I 

* Why then comes in the ſweet of the year; Autolicus, © | 
think, calls the ring the /wweet of the year, becauſe in! « KHZ 
ſeaſon maidens put out their ſheets to bleach on the . _ : "0t } 
and“ his rraffick (as he afterwards tells us) is in ſheets, , y are, 
tong at the end of Lowe's Labour's Loft may throw ſome litt * Mw 
ght on the paſſage before us; there, it is o ſervable, SPRiN ant wo 


wentions as deſcriptive of that ſeaſon, that then — maden 


bleach their ſummer /mocks.” MALONE. 
3 For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale.] The a 
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The white Meet bleaching on the hedge, 
With, hey! the fon Seth N how they fing. 
Doth ſet my pugging 100th + on edge; 
For a quart of al is a diſh for a king. 


The lark, that tirra-lirra chaunts s,. — | 
With, hey! with, hey * ! the thruſh and the jay 
Are ſummer ſongs for me and my aunts 7, 
While we lie tumbling in the hay. 


R 2 | 1 have 


ing is, the red, the ſpring blood now reigns oer the parts 
ately under the dominion of winter, The Engli/h pale, the 
I/b pale, were frequent expreſſions in Shakſpeare's time; 
ad the words red and. pale were choſen for the ſake of the 
etithe//s, FARMER. 

+ —pugging root -] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. 
Warburton, read, - progging fon. It is certain that Pugs ing 
not now underſtood. But Dr. Thirlby obſerves, that it is 
ne cant of gypſies, Joh NSON. | 

The word pugging is uſed by Green in one of his pieces, 
And a puggard was a Cant name for ſome particular kind of 
ef. So, in the Roaring Girl, 1611 : 

„Of cheaters. litters, nips, foiſts, pzggards, curbers.“ 
de to prigge in Min/heu, STREVENS, 

$ The lark that tirra lirra chaunts,) So in an ancient poem 
mitled, The Silke Worms and their Flies, 1599; 

Let Philomela ſing, let-Progne chide, 

„Let Tyry=tyry leerers upward flie—,” 8 
u the margin the author explains Tyr yleerers by its ſyns- 
ne, /arks, MALONE. | : 

La gentille allouette avec ſon fire lire 

Tire lire a lirt et tire lirant tire, &c. 

Du Bartas. 
Ecce ſuum tirale tirile, ſuum tirile tractat. 
Linnæi Fauna Suecica. 

| | T. H. W. 

Vith, hey! with, hey !) The two latter words, Which 
de not in the old copy, were introduced, for the ſake of the 
Wtre, by the editor of the ſecond folio, MA LN R. 
my aunts,] Aunt appears to have been at this time a 
Wt word for a bawd, In Middleton's comedy, _ A 

wo 4 rick 
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| have ſerv'd prince Florizel, and, in my time, wore 
three-pile ; but now l am out of ſervice; 


But hall I go mourn for that, my dear? 
The pale moon ſhines by night: 
And when I wander here and there, 
1 then do go moſt right, 


Tf tinkers may have have to live, 
And bear the jow-ſkin budget; 

Then my account I well may give, 
And in the flocks avouch it. 


My traffick is ſheets ; when the kite builds, look te 


leſſer linen. My father named me, Autolycus ; who 


being, as J am, litter'd under Mercury, was likewiſe 2 
ſnapper-up of unconſidered trifles* : With die, and 
drab 


— 


Trick to catch the old one, 1616, is the following confirmation 


of its being uſed in that ſenſe : ©** It was better beſtow'd upou 


his uncle than one of his aunts, I need not ſay bau, for ever 
one knows what aunt ſtands for in the laſt tranſlation“ 
; STEEVENS 

3 —wore three-pile;] i. e. rich velvet. STEEVENS, 

9 My traffick is Meets ;] i. e. | am a vender of ſheet ballads 


and other publications that are ſold unbound. From th 1 


word /heets the poet takes occaſion to quibble, 
„Our fingers are lime-twigs, and barbers we be, 
« To catch /heets from hedges moſt pleaſant to ſee.” 
Three Ladies of London, 1 27 ; 
TEEVEN 


Mr: Steevens has miſtaken the meaning of this pallagg 


Autolycus does not yet appear in the character of a balla 


ſinger, which he aſſumed afterwards occaſionally, in order t | 


have an opportunity of exerciſing his real profeſſion, that « 
thievery and picking of pockets. He means here merely 
ſay that his practice was to ſteal ſheets and pee u | 
linen, leaving the ſmaller pieces for the kites to build wit 
He ſays in the preceding ſong, 

The white ſheet bleaching on the hedge 

* Doth ſet my pugging tooth on edge; 5 
and afterwards, that his revenue was thievery. e 
My father named me, Autolyeus, &c.) This whole ſpeef 


is taken from Lucian; who appears to have been one — 


dra 
the 
ſal 


ror 


of 
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drab, I purchaſed this capariſon £ ; and my revenue is 
the filly cheat s: Gallows; and knock, are too power- 
ful on the highway !: beating, and hanging, are ter- 
vors to me; for the liſe to come, I ſleep out the thought 
of it. A prize! a prize! $ 


Enter Clown, 


hun. Let me. ſee :=Every leven wether—rods ; 
every tod yields - pound and odd ſhilling 5: fifteen hun- 
died ſiorn. What comes the woOol to? 

Aut, If the ſpringe hold, the cock's mine. ¶ A ſide. 


R 3 Clown. 


qo*t's favourite authors, as may be collected from ſeveral 
places of his works. It is from his di/cour/e on judicial aſtro- 
be y, where Autolycus talks much in the ſame manner; and 
is only on this account that he is called. the ſon of Mercury, 
by the ancients, namely, becauſe he was born under that pla- 
net. And as the infant, was ſuppoſed by the aſtrologers to 
communicate of the nature of the ſtar which predominated, 
ſo Autolycus was a thief, WARBURTON, 

This piece of Lucian, to which Dr. Warburton refers, was 
tranſlated long before the time of Shakfpeare. I have ſeen 
it, but it had no date. STERYVE NE. 

2 With die, and drab, I purchaſed this capariſan ] i. e. with 
gaming and whoring, I brought myſelf.to-this ſhabby dreſs. 

: PE RC. 

3 —ny reuenue is the ſilly cheat: The. fl cheat is one of 
the teohrical terms belonging to the art of congy-catching, or 
i very, which Greene has mentioned among the reſt, in his 
treatiſe on that ancient and honourable ſcience, I think it 
means picking Pockets, STREVENS. : . 

+ —Gallows. and haock,. &c.) The refiltance which a high 
nayman encounters in the fact, and the puniſhment which he 
ſuffers on detection, withhold: me from daring robbery, aud, 
determine, me to the ſilly cheat and petty. theft. 

| Jonansos, 
Every leven wether—f0ds ;. every tod. yields ound and 
N. /billing :) Dr. Farmer obſeryes to me, that to fd is uſed. 
4a verb by dealers in wool ; thus, they lay, „ twenty ſheep 
ought to fad fifty pounds of wool,” &c. The meaning there- 
tore of the clown's words, is, Every eleven. wether #ods ; 
i.e, will produce a tal, or twenty-eight pounds of wool z 
every. 
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Clown, I cannot do't without counters. Let me fee; 
what am I to buy for our ſheep-ſhearing feaſt ? Thr: 
pound of ſugar. ; five pound of currants ; rice. What will 
this ſiſter of mine do with rice? But my father hath 
made her miſtreſs of the feaſt, and ſhe lays it on. She 
hath made me four and twenty noſe-gays for the ſhear- 
ers: three-man ſong-men all“, and very good ones; 
bur they are moſt of them means and baſes ? : but one 
puritan among them, and he ſings pſalms to horn- pipes. 
1 muſt have ſaffron, to colour the warden-pies * ; mace, 
dates, — none; that's out of my note: nutmegs, ſeven; a 
race, or two, of ginger ;—but that I may beg ;—four pound 
of prunes, and as many raiſins o'the ſun. © 

Aut. O, that ever I was born! eling on the ground 

Chwn. Frthe name of me. r > 

Aut. O, help me, help me! pluck but off theſe rags; 
and then, death, death ! FR 


every tod yields a pound and ſome odd ſhillings ; what then 
will the wool of filteen hundred yield?“ 

The occupation of his father furniſhed our poet with accu- 
rate knowledge on this ſubject; for two pounds and a half of 
wool is, I am told, a very good produce from a ſheep at the 
time of ſhearing. About thirty ſhillings a tod is a high price 
at this day, It is ſingular, as Sir Henry Englefeld remarks to 
me, that there ſhould be ſo little variation between the price 
of wool in Shakſpeare's time and the preſent.— In 1425, as I 
learn from Kennet's Parochial Antiquities, a tod of wool ſold 
for nine ſhillings and fix pence, MALONE, 

A tod is twenty-eight pounds of wool, PERCY. x 

* cannot d' i without counters.) This was the uſual moc 
by which the illiterate formerly reckoned, MALoxr, + 

6 — three-man ſong-men all,] i. e. ſingers of catches in three 
parts. A fix man ſong occurs in the Tournament of Tottenham. 
See The Rel, of Poetry, Vol. II. p. 24. Percy. 

Florio renders Berlengoxzo, by a drunken ſong, a three- 
mens ſong.” Italian Dict. 1598. MALON B. 

7 means and baſes: A mean in mufick is the tenor. 

| | STEEVE Ns. 

* —warden-pies;] Wardens are a ſpecies of large pears 
The French call this pear the pojre de garde. STEEVEN. 

9 I the name of me,—) This is a 'vulgar invocation, which 
1 have often heard uſed. So, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek — 
© Before me, ſhe's a good wench,” STEEVENS, 
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Clown. Alack, poor ſoul; thou haſt need of more 
7295 to lay on thee, rather than have theſe off. 

Aut, O, fir, the loathſomeneſs of them offends me, 
more than the ſtripes I have receiv'd ; which are mighty 
ones, and millions. 

Clown. Alas, poor man! a million of beating may 
come to a great matter. * 

Aut. I am robb'd, fir, and beaten ; my money and 
apparel ta'en from me, anfl theſe deteſtable things put 
upon me. 

Clown, What, by a horſe-man, or a foot- man? 

Aut. A foot-man, ſweet fir, a foot-man. 

Chwn. Indeed, he ſhould be a foot-man, by the gar- 
ments he hath left with thee ; if this be a horſe-man's 
coat, it hath ſeen very hot ſervice, Lend me thy hand, 
I help thee : come, lend me thy hand. 

Aut. O!] good fir, tenderly, oh | 

Clown, Alas, poor ſoul. 

Aut. O, good fir, ſofily, good fir: I fear, fir,, my 
ſhoulder-blade is out: | 

Chwn. How now canſt Rand ? 

Aut. Softly, dear fir ; [picks his poacket.] good fir, ſoft- 
ly : you ha' done me a charitable office. 1 
2 Doſt lack any money? L havea little money 

thee. | > 

Aut. No, good ſweet fir ; no, I beſeech you, fir: | 
have a kinſmam not paſt three quarters of a mile hence, 
unto whom 1 was going; I ſhall there have mopey, or 
any thing I want: Offer me no money, I pray you; 
that kills my heart 7. 

Claun. What manner of fellow was he that robb'd 
you ? 

Aut. A fellow, fir, that I have known to go about with 
irol-my-dames : I knew him once a ſervant of the 

of al prince ; 


" that kills my heart.] MALoONE, 

2 —with trol-my-dames :} Trou-madame, French. 
| " WARBURTON. 
In Dr, Jones's old treatiſe on Buckfone bathes, he ſays: 
* The ladyes, gentle woomen, wyves, maydes, if the wea- 
ther be not agreeable, may have in the ende of a benche, ele- 
den holes made, intoo the which to troule pummite, either 
* olent 
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prince; I cannot tell, good fir, for which of his virtues 
it was, but he was certainly whipp'd out of the court. 

Chwn. His vices, you would ſay; there's no virtue 
whipp'd out of the court: they cheriſh it, to make it 
ſtay there; and yet it will no more but abide “. 

Aut. Vices I would ſay, fir. I know this man well: 
he hath been ſince an ape-bearer ; then a proceſs-ſerver, 
a bailiff; then he compaſs'd a motion of the prodigal 
fon-3, and married a tinker's wife within a mile where 
my land and living lies; and, having flown over many 
knaviſh profeſſions, he ſetiled only in rogue: ſome call 
him Autolycus. 

Clown, Out upon him! Prig, for my life, prig* : he 
haunts wakes; fairs, and bear- baitings. 

Aut. Very true, ſir; he, ſir, he; that's the rogue, 
that put me into this apparel. . 

Clown. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia; 
if you had but look'd big, and ſpit at him, he'd have 
run. | 
Aut. I muſt confeſs to you, fir; Fam no fighter: 1 
2 of heart that way; and that he knew, [warrant 

m. | 

Clown, How do you know ? | 

Aut. Sweet ſir, much better than I was ; Er 

an 


. ˙ vͥ— . ]̃é⁵[ ¾ w Ü—1un AE Da Fon 2 


wyolent or ſofte, after their own diſcretion: the paſtyme 
troa le in madume is termed,” FARMER, a 
The old Engliſh title of this game was #7/gcron-/oles ;, as the 
arches in the machine through whict the balls are rolled, 
re ſem ble the cavities made for pigeons in a dove - ois 
| STEER VENS, 
* —abide.] To abide, here, muſt fignify, to /ojourn, to 
live for a time without a ſettled habitation, Jounson, | 
; To abit is again ufed in Macbeth, in the ſenſe of farin 
for a wiiile : i q * wy hin 
* ö ide within. 
I'll call upon you ſtraight; 8 
motion e the prodigat ſon, ] i. e. the uppetſbeuu, then 
called motors: a term frequently occurring in our author, 
WARBURTON, 


* —Prig, for my liſe, prig: ] To prig is WA... LONE, 


3 fon BY 1 ood 
In the canting language Prig is a thief or pick- pocket; a" 

therefbre in the Beggars Buj, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Pr is the rame of a knaviſh beggar, WHALLEY, 


—_— TORE TEE Von Pho oh . HOO ISUT 
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and walk: I will even take my leave of you, and pace 
foftly towards my kinſman's. 

Clown. Shall I bring, thee on the way? | 

Aut, No, good faced fir; no, ſweet fir. - 

Clown. Then. fare thee: well; I muſt go buy ſpices 
for our ſheep-ſhearing. 

Aut. Proſper you, ſweet fir [Exit Clown] Your 
purſe is not hot enough to purchaſe your ſpice. I'll be 
with you at your ſheep-ſhearing too: If I make not this 
cheat bring out-another, and the ſhearers prove ſheep, 
let me be unroll'd, and my name put in the book. of 
virtue 5 ! 


og on, jog on, K the foot-path away, 
* And merrily hent the flile-a 6. x 
A* merry heart goes all the day, 
Your ſad tires * in a-mile-a; Exit. 


SCENE II. 


The ſame, ¶ Shepherd's Cottage, 
Enter FLOR1zEL and PNRDITA. 


Fl. Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of yon 
Do give alife : no ſhepherdeſs; but Flora, 
Peering in April's front. This your ſheep-ſhearing ; 
R 5 8 


5 —let me be unrolld, and my name put in the book of vir + 
ue “] Begging gypſies, in the time of our author, were in 
gangs and companies, that had ſomething of the ſhew of an 
incorporated body, From this noble ſociety he wiſhes he 
may be unrolled, if he does not ſo and ſo: WARBURTON. 

+ Theſe lines are part of a catch printed in An Antidote 
again Melancholy, made up in pulls compounded of witty bat- 
lads, jovial ſongs, and merry catches, 1661, 4to. p. ”_ | 

EE D. 

* And merrily hent the ff ile-a:] To hent the tile, is to take 
hold of it. STERVENS. | 

* —tires—] is uſed here as a diſſyllable. MALowE, 
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Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 


And you the queen on't. 
er. Sir, my gracious lord, | 

To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me 7 > 
O, pardon, hat I name them : your high ſelf, 
The gracious mark o'the land *, you have obſcurd 
With a ſwain's wearing ; and me, poor lowly maid, 
Moft goddeſs- like prank'd ups: But that our feafls 
In every meſs have folly, and the feeders 
Digeſt.ut * with a cuſtom, I ſhould bluſh 
Jo ſee you ſo attired ; fworn, I think, 

To ſhew myſelf a glaſs . 4 

F 


7 —your extremes, ] That is, your exceſſes, the extrava- 
Sante of your praiſes. JouNsON, : 

By his extremes Perdita does not mean his extravagant 
praiſes, but the extravagance of his conduct in obſcuring him» 
felf, in “a ſwain's wearing,” while he“ pranked her up 
molt goddeſs-like.“ The following words, O, pardon, that I 
name them, prove this to be her meaning, MAsoOx. 

8 —The gracious maxk o lund, ] The objef of all men's 
netice and expectation. Jon NSON, 

So, in K. Henry IV. P. II. 

He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 
That faſhion'd others,” MAaLoONE. i 
9 —prank'd .] To prank is to dreſs with oſtentation. 
STEEVENS. 

t Dige/t it—] The word if was inſerted. by the editor of 
the ſecond folio. MALONE. 

2 5 -- favorn, 1 no, 18 think thee in put 

o /hew myſelf a glaſs.) i. e. one would think that in put- 
ting 2 bab 5 3 you had ſworn to put me out 
of countenance ;. for in this, as in a glaſs, you ſhew me how 
much below yourſelf you muſt deſcend before you can get up- 
on a leyel with me. WARBURTON, ? 

1 think ſhe means only to ſay, that the prince, by the 74/- 
tick habit that he wears, ſeems as if he had ſworn to ſhew her 
a glaſs, in which ſhe might behold how ſhe ovght to be — 
juſtead of being moſt goddeſs-Hke prank'd up. 3 - 
ſage quoted above, from Hing Henry II. P. II. conhrms 
this interpretation. In Lowe's Labour's Loft, a foreſter having 
given the princeſs a true repreſentation- of herſelf, ſhe ad- 
grefſes him, —** Here, good my glaſs.” 

Again, in Julius Ce/ar : 

N I, you: glaff, 

++ Will modeſtl; diſcover to yourſelf, 

That of youilet,” &c, * 
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Fl. I bleſs the time, | 
When my good falcon made her flight acroſs 
Thy father's ground 3, 

Fer. e afford you cauſe 5 
To me, the difference forges dread .; your greatneſs 
Hath not been us'd to fear. Even now I tremble 
Tothink, your father, by ſome accident, 

Should paſs this way, as you did: O, the fates! 
How would he look, to ſee his work, ſo noble, 
Vilely bound up?? What would he ſay ? Or how 
Should I, in theſe my borrow'd flaunts, behold © 
The ſternneſs of his preſence ? 

Flo. Apprehend 
Nothing but jollity. The gods themſelves, 
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Again, more appoſitely in Hamlet: 

5 . was indeed the glaſi, 

„ Wherein the noble youth did dre/s themſelves.“ 
Florizel is here Perdita's glafs. Sir T. Hanmer reads /woor; 
inſtead of /worn, There is in my opinion no need of change; 
and the words ** to /bew myſelf” appear to me inconſiſtent 
with that reading. | ; | 

Sic Thomas Hanmer probably thought the ſimilitude of the 
words ſworn and ſiuoon favourable to his emendation; but he 
forgot that /awoon in the old copies of theſe plays is always 
vritten ſound or ſwound, MALONE.. 

3 When my good falcon made her flight acroſs 

Thy father's ground.) This circumſtance is likewiſe taken 
from the novel: —And as they returned, it fortuned that 
Doraſtus (who all that day had been hawking, and killed 

tore of game, ] incountered by the way theſe two maides.” 
| MALONE.. 

* To me, the difference forges drea i;] Meaning the differ- 
= between his rank and hers, So, in the Midſummer-Night's 

ream : | 

The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth, 

But either it was different in blood—,” Magow. , 

is work, fo noble, | 
Vilely bound up?] It isampoſſible for any man to rid his 
mind of his profeſſion. The authorſhip of Shakſpeare has 
derne him with a metaphor, which, rather than he would 
loſe it, he has put with no great propriety into the mouth of 
a country maid. © Thinking of his own works, his mint paſſed 
mturally to the binder, I am glad that he has no hint at an 
elitor, JOUNSON, 5 


<p 
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Humbling their deities to loves, have taken 
The ſhapes of beafts.upon them: Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow'd; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated.; and the fire-rob'd god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble fwain, 
As I feem now : Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer ; 
Nor in a way fo chafle :* ſince my deſires 
Run not before mine honour ; nor my lufts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 

Pex, O but, fir?, 

| Yone 


This alluſion oecurs more than once in Romes and Juliet. 
This precious hook of love, this unbound lover, 
_ © To beautify him only lacks a cover.“ 
Again ; | 
That book in many eyes doth ſhare the glory, 
++ Thar in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory.” 


STEEVE NL, 
„ — Te gods themſelves, ; 

Humbling their deities to love ; This is taken almoſt lite- 
rally from the novel: The gods above diſdaine not to love 
women beneath, Phœbus liked Daphne; Jupiter Io; and 
why not 1 then Pawnia ?: One ſomething inferior to theſe in 
| birth, but far ſuperior to them in beauty 3. born to be a ſhep- 
herdeſſe, but worthy to be a goddefſe.” Again: © And yet, 
Doraſtus, ſhame not thy ſhepherd's weed. The heavenly 
gods have ſometime earthly thought ; Neptune became 2 
ram, Jupiter a bull, Apollo, a ſhepherd : they gods, and 
yet in love; thou a man, appointed to love.“ 


"EL LIE EEE 


r r rr 


MAL ONE, 
* Nor in a way ſa chaſte:] It muſt be remembered that 
the transformations of Gods were generally for illicit amours; 
and conſequently were not * in a way fo chaſte” as that of 
Florrzel, whoſe object was to marry Perdita. A. C. 

7 O but, A,] The editor of the ſecond folio reads—©O but, 
dear fir, to complete the metre, But the addition is unne 
teſſary; burn in the preceding hemiſtich being uſed as a diſ- 
fylable. Perdita in a former part of this ſcene addreſſe 
Fforizel in the ſame refpeAful' manner as here: Sir, my 
precious lord,” &c, I formerly, not adverting to what ha 
been now ſtated, propoſed to take the word your from the 
tubſequent line; but no change is neceſſary. MALE, 
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Your reſolution cannot hold, when-'tis_ | 
Oppos'd, as it muſt be, by the power o'the king: 
One of theſe two muſt be neceſſities, a 
Which _ will fpeak ; that you muſt change this pur- 
e, 
Or I my life. 
Fh. Thou deareſt Perdita, 
With theſe forc'd thoughts“, I pr'ythee, darken not 
The mirth.o'the feaft : Or Pll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father's : for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
| be not thine: to this I am moſt conſtant, 
Though deftiny ſay, no. Be merry, gentle; 
Strangle fuch thoughts as theſe, with any thing | 
That you behold the while. Your gueſts are coming: 
Lift up your countenance; as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have ſworn ſhall come. 
Per. O lady fortune, 
Stand you auſpicious ! 


Enter Shepherd, with 8 and Carbo, dif- 
uſed, Clown, Mors, Doxcas, and Others, 


Fla. See, your gueſts approach: 
Addreſs yourſelf — 4. (av ſprightly, 
And let's be red with mirth. | 

Shep. Fye, daughter l when my old wife liv'd, upon 
This day, ſhe was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dame and ſervant : welcom'd all'; ſerv'd all: 
Would fing her ſong, and dance her turn: now here, 
At upper end o'the table, now, !the middle; 
On his ſhoulder, and his: her face o'fire - 
With labour; and the thing, ſhe took to - it, 
She would to each one ſip: Vou are retir'd, 
As if you were a feaſted one, and not 


The hoſteſs of the meeting: Pray you, bid ; 
[Theſe 
* With theſe fore'd thoughts,) That is, thoughts far 


tehed, and not ariſing from the preſent objects. 
Maso x, 
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Theſe unknown friends to us welcome; for it is 

A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your bluſhes; and preſent yourſelf 
That which you are, miſtreſs o'the feaſts: Come on, 
And bid us welcome to your ſheep-ſhearing, 

As your good flock ſhall proſper. 


Per. Sir, welcome! | to Pol. 


It is my father's will, I ſhould take on me 


The hoſteſsſhip o'the day :—You're welcome, fir ! 
9 [to Cam. 


Give me thoſe flowers there, Dorcas.— Reverend firs, 
For you there's roſemary, and rue ; theſe keep 
Seeming, and favour, all the winter long: 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both?, 
And welcome to our ſhearing ! 
Pol. Shepherdeſs, 
(A fair one are yon,) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. | 
Per. Sir, the year growing ancient, 
Not yet on ſummer's death, nor on the birth | 
Of trembling winter,—the faireſt flowers o'the ſeaſon 
Are our carnations, and ftreak'd gilly-flowers, 
Which ſome eall, nature's baſtards: of that kind 
Our ruſtick garden's barren ; and I care not 
Fo-get flips of them. 
Pol. herefore, gentle maiden, 


Do you neglect them ? 
Per. 


9 That which you are, miſtreſs o'the feaſt:] From the no- 
vel: It happened not long after this, that there was 3 
meeting of all the ' farmers* daughters of Sicilia, whither 
Fawnia was alſo bidden as miffreſs of the feaſt.” 8 


1 Grace, and remembrance, be to you loth,] Rue was At 
herb of grace, Roſemary was the emblem of remembrance; 
know not why, unleſs becauſe it was carried at funeral. 

a Jon NSON- 

Roſemary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the me- 
mory, and is preſcribed for that purpoſe in the books of an 
cient pbyſick.. STEEVENs. 8 

Ophelia diſtributes the fame plants, and accompanies t * 
with the ſame documents: There's ro/emary, that a : 
remembrance.— There's rue for you; we may call it her - 
grace,” —The qualities of retaining ſeeming and * 
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per. For I have heard it ſaid, 
There is an art, which, in their piedneſs, ſhares 
With great creating nature“. 
Pol. Say, there be; 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: ſo, o'er that art, 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You ſee; ſweet maid, we marry 
A gentler cyon to the wildeſt ſtock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baſer kind 
By bud of nobler race: This is an art 
Which does mend nature,—change it rather: but 
The art itſelf is nature. | | 
Per. d it 8. | 
Pol. Then make your garden rich. in on rarer 


379 


pear to be the reaſon why theſe plants were eonfidered as 
emblematical of grace and remembrance. HENLEY. 

2 There is an art, &c.] This art is pretended to be taught 
at the ends of ſome of the old books that treat of cookery, 
kee. but being utterly impracticable is not worth exemplifica- 
tion, STEEVENS. | 

3 —in g ly flowers, ] There is fome further conceit relative 
to g illi dauers than has yet been diſcovered. In a Woman 
never ve d, 1632, is the following paſſage: A lover is be- 
having with freedom to his miſtreſs as they are going intoja 
garden, and after ſhe has alluded to the quality of many 
herbs, he adds: You have fair roſes, have you not?“ 
Ves, fir, (ſays ſhe) but no gilly flowers.” Meaning per- 
haps that we ſhould not be treated like a gill. fiirt, 1. e. a 
wanton, a word often met with in the old plays, but written 


firt-gill in Romeo and Juliet. I fuppoſe gill flirt to be derived, 


or lather corrupted, from gillifloawer or carnation, which, 
though beautiful in its appearance, is apt, in the. gardener's 
phraſe, to run from its ed on,, and change as often as a wan- 
ton roman. | 
Prior, in his Solomon, has taken notice of the ſame yariabi- 
lity in this ſpecies of flowers: 

2 the fond c rnation loves to ſhoot 

„Two various colours from one parent root.“ | 
In Lyte's Herbal, 1558, ſo e ſorts of gill:flowers are called 
ſmall hone/ties, cuckoo gillyfirs, &c, And in A. W's Commen- 
dation of Gaſccigne and his Pofres, is the following, remark 
du tnis ſpecies of flo ver: | 


« Some 
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And do nor call them baſtards. 

Per: PI not put Aüois 
The dibble* in earth to ſet one ſſiꝑ of them: 
No more than, were I painted, Ewould with: 
This youth ſhould:fay, twere well; and: oply therefore 
Deſire to breed by me. Here! flowers for you 
Hot lavender, mines, ſauory, joram; | 
Fhe mari gold. that goes to bed with the ſun, 
And with him rifes; weeping: theſe are towers 
Of middle fammer, "as. | think, they are given 
To men of middie age: You are very-welcome. 

Cam. I ſhould leave graring, were b of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. itt 

Pex. Out, alas ! 
Vou'd be ſu lean, that blaſts off January | 
Would blow you through and through. —Now, my 

. faireſt friend, 
I would, I had ſome flowers o'the:ſpring; that might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and yours; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Four maidenheads growing :—O Proferpina, 
For the flowers now, thay del. thou let'ſt fall 

From Dis's waggon * ! daffodils, 
That come before the ſwallow dates, and take: 
The winds/of: March with beauty; violets, dim, 
But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes“, 


Or 


Some thinke that gif ers do yield a geluus. ſmell.” 
See Gaſcoigne's Works, 1578. STEEVENS. ; 
The following line in. The Paradiſe of Daintie. Deviſe, 
1578, may add ſome ſupport to the firſt part of Mr. Steevens's 
mote: i 
Some jolly, youth the g;/ly:fower eſteemeth for his 
Joy.” MaLons, 
-. + ait] An inſtrument uſed by gardeners to make 
holes in the earth for the reception of young plants, See it 
in Min/heu. STzEvans. 
0 Proſerpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let. ft. fall 
From Diss waggon ] Sv, Owid: I 
1 ut ſumma veſtim laxavit ab or, 
« Colter res tunicit cecidere remiſfts.” SI EECYE NS. 
0 — vol. it dim, Ws 
But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes,] I ſulp- „* 
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Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroſes, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phœbus in his dengel malady 
Moſt incident: to maids; bold oxlips?, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies:of all kinds, 
The flower-de-lis being one ! O, theſe I lack, 
To make garlands'of; and, my ſweet friend, 
To ſtrow him o'er and oer. 
Flr. What like a corſe? | 
Per, No, like a ban, for love to lie and play on; 
Not like a corſe: or if not to be buried; 2 
| ? t 


our author miſtakes Juno for Pallas, who was the geddes of 
blue eyes, Sweeter than an eyelid is an odd image: but per- 
haps he uſes /awveet in the general ſenſe; for Wan | 
OH NEON, 
It was formerly the faſhion to kiſs the eyes, as a mark. of 
extraordinary tenderneſs, I have ſomewhere met with an ac- 
count of the firſt reception one of our kings gave to his new 
queen, where he is ſaid to have i her fayre eyes, The eyes 
of Juno were as remarkable as thoſe of Pallas. b 
a Bows orb Hey. Homer. STEBVENS, 
$, in Marſton's In/atiate Counteſs, 1613. 
„That eye was Jung, : 
{© Thoſe lips were hers. that-won the golden ball, 
That virgin bluſh Diana's.” 
Spenſer, ag' as our author, has attributed beauty te 
OD ber rg s \ 
* n 2 many graces ſate, 
* Under the ſhadow of — OR. 10 
F. Neon, II. e. ii. ſt. 25. 
Again, in his 3oth Sonnes: . | 
+ When on each ce lid ſweetly do appear 


+ An hundred graces, as in ſhade they 2 
ALONE, 


k pale primroſes, 

Daa die un married, ene they can behold 

Brigit Paus inhis ftrength,];So Milton, in his Lycidas, 
$0, 1 33: 

And the rathe primroſe;. that unwedded dies.” 

The reaſon. why the primroſe is ſaid to die unmarried, is, 
according: to Mr. Warton, © becauſe it grows in the ſhade, 
uncheriſhed or unſeen by the ſun, who: was ſuppoſed to be in 
love with ſome ſortiof flu wers. Warton's ML r. p. 25. 

ALONE, 

bd oxtips, Þ The orf has not a weak flexible ſtalk 

like the compli, but erects itſelf boldly in the face of the ſun. 

Wallis, in his Hi. of Northumberland, ſays, that the grea# 
arp grows a foot aud a half high, STEEVYENs. 
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But quick, and in mine arms? . Come, take your floy- 
ers : 
Methinks, I play as I haye ſeen them do 
In Whitſun' . ſure, this robe of mine 
Does change my diſpoſition. | 
Flo. What you do, 
Still betters what is done. When you ſpeak, ſweet, 
Pd have you do it ever: when you ſing, | 
Fd have you buy and ſell ſo; ſo give alms; 
Pray ſo; and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To fing them too: When you do dance, I wiſh you 
A wave o'the ſea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move ſtill, ſtill fo, and own 
No other function: Each your doings, 
So ſingular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the preſent deeds, 
That all your acts are queens. 
Per. Doricles, 
Your praiſes are too large: but that your youth, 


And the true blood which peeps fairly through iti, 


— r to be buried, 8 
But quick, and in mine arms.) 80, Marſton's Inſatiate 
Counteſs, 1813: 66 þ 
s. Heigh ho, you'll 6ury me, I fee, 5 
« Rob. In the ſwan's down, and fomb the in my arms. 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Dre; 1609: 
* — O come, be buried 
A ſecond time within theſe arms.” MALONE, 
9 —Each your doing, &c.) That is, your manner in eac 
act crowns the act. Jounsow, IT 
1 —but that your youth, | my 7 
And the true blood which peeps fairly through it,] 59, 
Marlowe, in his Hero and Leander : 
„Through whoſe white ſkin, ſofter than ſoundeſt fleep, 
© With damaſke eyes the ruby.blood doth pech. 
The part of this poem that was written by Marlowe, 2 
publiſhed, I believe, in 1593, but certainly before 1596, 5 x 
cond Part or Continuation of it by H. Petowe having bee 


ptember 1593, and is often quoted in a Collection of verſes 


entitled 'Eng/and's Parnaſſus, printed in 1600. From! . 
collection it appears, that Marlowe wrote only the firſt * 
Seſtiads, and about a hundred lines of the third, and that 
remainder was written by Chapman. M ALONE. 


pon in that year. It was entered at Stationers' Hall in | 


th 


bi 
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Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd; 
With wiſdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo'd me the falſe way. | 
Flo. I think, you have 
As little {kill to Kare, as I have purpoſe 
To put you to't.— But, come; our dance, I pray: 
Your hand, my Perdita: fo turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. 
Fer. I'll ſwear for em. 
pl. This is the prettieſt low- born laſs, that ever 
Ran on the green- ſwWard: nothing ſhe does, or ſeems, 
Bu: ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſelf ; 
Too noble for this place. | 
Cam, He tells her ſomething, 
That makes her blood look out? : Good ſooth, ſhe is 
The queen of curds and cream. - 
Clown. Come on, ſtrike up. | 
Dor. Mopſa muſt be your miſtreſs : marry, garlick, 
To mend her kiffing with. - 
Map, Now, in good time! 
Chun. Not a word, a word z we ſtand upon our 
manners“. N 


Come, ſtrike up. | 1. [Mufich, 
Here a dance of Shepherds and Shepherdeſſer. 
Pl. Pray, good ſhepherd, what 


Fair ſwain is this, which dances with your daughter ? 
Hep. 4 call him Dorieles; and he boaſts him- 
_— ; | 
To 


*I think, you have 
As little ſkill to fear, —} You as little know how to fear 
that I am falſe, as, &c. MALONE. | 
He tells her ſomething, © 
That makes her blood look out:] That makes her bluſh. 
| 8 THEOHALD, 
The old copy has on'f, Corrected by Mr, Theobald, 
MALONE, 
* —we and, &c.) That is, we are now on our behaviour, 
| Jon ns0N, 
* —and he boa/ts himſelf] The old copy reads—and boaſts 


bimſelf; which cannot, I thipk, be right. The emendation 


433 made by Mr. Rowe. Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—'a 
bolts himfelf. MALOxE. 15 | 
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To have a worthy feedings : but I have it 
Upon his own report, and I believe it; 
He looks like ſooth” : He ſays, he loves my daughter; 
I think fo too; for never gaz d the moon | 
Upon the water, as hell fland, and.read, 
As 'twere, my daughter's eyes : and, to be plain, 
I think, there is not half a kiſs to chooſe; 
Who loves another beft. | 

Pol. She dances featly. | 

Shep. So the does any thing; though I report it, 
Thar ſhould be ſilent: if your Doricles 
Do light upon her, ſhe ſhall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. | 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. O maſter, if you did but hear the pedler at the 
door, you would never dance again after a tabor and 
pipe; no, the hag-pipe could not move you: he ſings 
ſeveral tunes, faſter than you'll, tell money; he utters 
them as he had eaten ballads, and all men's ears grew 
to his tunes. 

Chun. He could never come better: he ſhall' come 
in: I love a ballad, but even too well ; if it be doleful 
matter, merrily ſet downs, or a very pleaſant thing in- 
deed, and ſung lamentably. 

Ser, He hath ſongs, fbr. man, or woman, A 


6 —2 worthy feeding: ] I conceive feeding to be a pafure, 
and a worthy feeding to be a tract of paſturage not inconfider- 
able, not unworthy of my daughter's fortune. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation is juſt. 80, in Praycon's Moow- 


Finding the ſeeding for-whictvhe had toil” | 

© To have kept ſafe, by theſe,qil>cattteſpoi'd,” 
j STEVENS, 
Worthy ſignifies valuabl, ſub/tantial. So Antonio ſays in 

Twen Night : 

* But were my worth as is my conſcience firm, 
% You ſhould find better dealing.“ der Los. 
. ; F ; olete. 
7' He looks like ſooth :] Sooth is truth. 8 ws 
% —doleful matter. merrily ſet d&wn,—}Þ This feems to be 
another ſtroke aimed at the title page of Preſton's on” 
A lamentable Tragedy, mixed-full of — Any 
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ſizes ; no milliner can ſo fit his cuſtomers with glovess : 
he has the prettieſt love-ſongs for maids; ſo, without 
baudry, which is ſtrange; with ſuch delicate burdens 
of dildos*, and fadings* : jump her and thump her; and 
where ſome ſtretch- mouth'd raſcal would, as it were, 
mean miſchief, and break a foul gap into the matter, 
he makes the maid to anſwer, Whoop do me no harm,  goad 
man; puts him off, flights him, with Whoop, do me no 
harm, good manꝰ. 

Pol. This is a brave fellow. 

Clown. Believe me, thou talkeft of an admirable- 
conceited fellow. Has he any unbraided-wares*? 


| Ser. 


9 —10 milliner can ſo fit his caftomers with gloves:] In the 
time of our author, and long afterwards, the trade of a mil- 
liner was carried on by men, 'MALoNE. | 

| —of dildos, — ] With a hie a,ẽ’ dil“ is the burthen o 
the Batchelor*s Feaſt, an ancient ballad, and is likewiſe 
called the tune of it. STEEVENS. : 

See alſo Chorce Drollery, 1656, p. 31: 

A ﬀeory ſtrange I will you tell, 
*« But not ſo ſtrange as true, JS; 
« Of a woman that danc'd upon the rope, 
„And ſo did her huſband too: 
„With a dildo, dildo, dildo, 
% With a dildo, dildo, dee. | 
| MALONE., 

2 —fazings:} An Triſh dance of this name is mentioned by 

Ben Jonſon, in The Iri/þ Maſque at Court, Vol. V. p- 421, 2: 
and daunſh a fading at te wedding. 
| Tyswulrr. 

Again, in De Knight of the burning Peftle, 1613: ** I 
will have him dance fading. Fading is a fine jig, I'll aſſure 
you, gentlemen,” 4% 

It is likewiſe the burthen of a clown's ſong in Spormive Nit, 
p. 58; of which the following is the firſt ſtanza : 

The courtier ſcorns us country clawns, | 
We country clowns do ſcorn the court, 
We can be as merry upon the'downs, 
As you at midnight with all your ſport 3 
Wich a fading, with a fading.” MALo xx. 

— , do me no harm, good man.] This was the name 
of an old fong, In the famous ;hiſtory of Fryar Bacon we 
have a ballad 10 the tune of * Oh! do me no harme good man.” 

1 2 0 8 5 ARM ER, 
 * —unbraided wares s I believe by unbraided wares, the 
Clown means, has he any thing beſide /aces, which are braid- 

| ed, 
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Ser. He hath ribands of all the colours i'the rainbow ; 
points, more than all the lawyers in Bohemia can learn- 
edly handles, though they come to him by the groſs ; 
inkles, caddiſſes“, cambricks, lawns: why, he ſings 
them over, as they were gods or goddeſſes ; you would 
think, a ſmock were a ſhe-angel; he ſo chants to the 
fleeve-hand”, and the work about the ſquare on't. 

X | Clown, 


el, and are the principal commolity fold by ballad-fing- 
ing pedlars. Yes, replies the ſervant, he has ribbons, &c, 
which are things not braized, but woven, The drift of the 
Clown's queſtion, is either to know whether Autolycus has 
any thing better than is commonly ſold by ſuch vagrants; any 
thing worthy to be preſented to his miſtreſs: or, as robably, 
by enquiring for ſomething which pedlars uſually — not, 
to eſcape lay ing out his money at all. The following paſſage 
in Any Thing for. a quiet Ie, however, leads me to 2 
that there is here ſome alluſion which 1 cannot explain: She 
1ays that you ſent ware which is not warrantable, braidel 
ware, and that you give not London meaſure.” STEEVEXs, 

The clown 1s perhaps inquiring not for ſomething better 
than common, but for ſmooth and plain goods, Has he — 
plain wares, not twiſted into braid ? Mr. Maſon is likewiſe 
of this opinion. Ribands, cambricks, and lawns, all anſwer 
to this deſcription, MALONE. 
points, more than all the lawyers in Bohemia can learn. 
edly handle,] The points that afford Autslycus a fubject for this 

vibble, were laces with metal tags to them. Aiguilettes, 
Fr. MALONE, e 

Caddiſſes,] Cadlis is, I believe, a narrow worſted galloon. 
I remember when very young to have heard it enumerated 
by a pedler among the articles of his pack, There is a very 
narrow Might ſerge of this name new made in France. Inkl 
is a kind of tape alſo. MA Log. | | 

7 —/leeve-hand,—] In Cotgrave's DiR, ** Poignet de la 
N. is Engliſned the wriſi-band, or gathering at the 

eeve-hand of a ſhirt.” Again, in Leland's Collectanea, Vol. 
LV. p. 293, king James's “ ſhurt was broded with thred o 
gold ;” and in p 341, the word feeve-hand occurs, and ſeems 
ro ſignify the cuffs of a ſurcoat, as here it may mean the cutis 
of a ſmock. I conceive, that the work about /he ſquare Ont, 
ſignifies the work or embroidery about, the boſom. part of a 
ſkift, which might then have beev of a ſquare form, or might 
have a ſquare tucker, as Aune Bolen and Jane Seymour have 
in Heubraken's engravings of the heads of illuſtrious perſons, 


So, in Fairfax's tranſlation of Taco, b. xii, ſt. 64 


* 


% Between 
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Con. Pr'ythee, bring him in; and let him ap- 
proach ſinging. . 

Rr. Forewarn him, that he uſe no ſcurrilous words 
in his tunes. * 


Chun. You have of theſe pedlers, that have more in 
em than you'd think, ſiſter. | 
Ar. Ay, good brother, or go about to think. 


Enter Aurol vcus, finging. 
Lawn, as white as driven ſnow; 


Cyprus, black as &er was crow: ; 
Gloves, as ſaueet as damaſk roſes ; 
Maſks for faces, and for noſes ; 
Bugle bracelet, neck-lace amber*, 
Perfume for a lady's chamber; 
Golden guoifs, and flomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ; 
Pins, and poking -flicks of fleel®, 

| What 


* 
Between her breaſts the cruel weapon rives 
* Her curious /quare, emboſs'd with ſwelling gold.“ 
TOLLET., 
The following paſſage in Joln Granges Garden, 1577, may 
likewiſe tend to the ſupport of the ancient. reading—ſleeve- 
land, In a poem called The Paynting of & Curtizan, he ſays : 
Their ſmockes are all bewrought about their necke 
and an,. STEEVENS, 3 

The word V eeve- Hand is likewiſe uſed by P. Holland, in his 
Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606, p. 19: *—in his appar he 
was noted for fingularity, as who uſed to goe in his ſenatour's 
Purple ſtudded robe, trimmed with a jagge or frindge at the 
ſerve-hand” MALONS.' 

* —necklace-amber,] Mr. Warton juſtly obſerves, (Milton's 
Pog us, octa vo, p. 238,) that there ſhould be only a comma 
after amber. Ae. is puffing his female wares, and 
lzys that he has got among his other rare articles for ladies, 
lome necklace-amber, an amber of which necklaces are made, 
commoniy called head amber, fit to perfume a lady's cham- 

r. So, in the Taming of the Shrew, Act IV. ſe. ill. Pe- 
truchio mentions amber-bracelets, beads, &. MALONE. 

Ba —pokingellicks of Heel,] Theſe poking-/ticks were heated 
in the fire, and made uſe of to adjuſt the plaits of ruffs. 50, 
in Middleton's comedy of Blurt Mafter Conf able, 1602: 

Your rufl muſt ſtand in print, and for that purpoſe get 

Ming Ricks with fair long handles, leſt they ſcorch your 


hands.“ 
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What maids lack: from Head to heel : 
Come, buy of me, come; come buy, come buy 
Buy, lads, or elſe your laſſes cry: | 


5 buy, &c. th 
Clown. If I were not in love with Mopſa, thou th 
ſhould'ſt take no money of me: but being enthrall'd as 
I am, it will alſo be the bondage of certain ribands and 
gloves. ant 
Mop. IT was promiſed them againſt the feaſt ; but . 
they come not too late now. 5 
* — He hath promiſed you more than that, or there 7 
iars. a 
Mop. He hath paid you all he promiſed you: may ; 
he, he has paid you more; which will ſhame you to 4 
give him 8 | | a def 
Chwn. Is there no manners left among maids? will a 
they wear their plackeis, where they ſhould bear their . 
faces? Is there not milking-time, hen you are going 1 
to bed, or kiln- hole“, to whiſtle off theſe ſecrets; but 
you muſt he tittle- tattling before all our gueſts? Tis well 
they are whiſpering: Clamour your tongues?, and not a 
word more. l 
Mop, 2 
| ut 
hands.“ Stowe iv{orms us, that about the fixteenth yeere the 
of the queene [Elizabeth] began the making of ſieele poking- 
flickes, and untill that time all lawndrefles.uſed ſetting ſtickes * 
made of . wood or bone.” STEEVENS, FE, 1 0 
1. —kiln-hale,] The mouth of the oven. The word is 
ſpelt in the old.copy iu hole, and I ſhould N It : 
an intentional blunder, but that Mrs, Ford in the Merry oh 


Wives of Windſor deſires Falſtaff to . creep into the.kiln-hole * 
and there the ſame ſalſe ſpelling is found. Mrs. Ford was cer- 
tainly not intended for a blunderer. MALox E. 2 

2 Clamour,yaur ang ues,] The phraſe is taken from ringing. 
When bells are at the height, in order to ceaſe them, the re- 
petition: of the ſleckes becomes much quicker than before; chis 
is called clamauring them. WARBURTON. 

Perhaps the meaning is, Oive one grand peal, and ther have 
done. A good Clam” (as L learn from Mr. Nichols) ey 
villages.is uſed in this ſepſe, ſignifying a grand peal of all the 
bells at once. I ſuſpect that Dr. Warburton's aſſertion 158 
mere gratis dimm. N 

In a note on Othetho, Dr. Jobnſon ſays, that to * 
«bell is to cover the cla pper With felt, which drowns dhe — 
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Mep. I have done. Come, you promiſed me a 
un dry lace®, and a pair of ſweet gloves“. | 
Chion. Have I nor told thee, how I was cozen'd by 
the way, and loſt all my money ? 
Aut. And, indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad ; 


therefore it behoves men to be wary. 
Vo L. VI. a 8 Clown. 


and hinders the ſound.” If this be ſo, it affords an eaſy in- 
terpretation of the paſlags before us. 

To clamour is uſed by Bacon as. a verb active, but in a 
ſenſe that will not ſuit this paſſage :—** let them not come 
in multitudes or in a tribunitious manner, for that is, to cla- 
mur councils, not to inform them,” EM, 4to. 1625. 

MALONE, 

3 —you promiſed me a tawdry lace,] Tawdry lace is thus 
deſcribed in Skinner, by his friend Dr. Henſnawe: Taw- 
trie lace, aſtrigmenta, timbriæ, ſeu faſciolæ, emtæ, Nun- 
dinis Se. Etheldredæ celebratis : Ut recte monet Doc. Thomas 
Henſhawe,” Ety mol. in voce. We find it in Spenſer's Pa/- 
vals, Aprill ; 

And gird in your waſt, 
For more fineneſſe, with a tanvdrie lace,” 
T. WaRToORN, 
|: may be worth while to obſerve that theſe 7awdry laces 
vere not the firings with which the ladies faſten their ſtays, 
hut were worn about their heads, and their waiſts. So, in 

Tie Four P's, 1569: 

** Brooches and rings, and all manner of beads, 

Laces round and flat for women's heads.” 
Again, in Drayton's Pelyolbion, ſong the ſecond : | 

Of which the Naides and the blew Nereides make 

© Them ftawdries for their necks,” - 
Ina marginal note it is obſerved that fauudries are a kind of 
zecklaces worn by country wenches, STEEBVE NS. 

+ —and a pair of ſweet gloves,] Perfumed gloves are fre- 
quently mentioned by Shakſpeare, and were very faſhiona- 
ble in the age of Elizabeth and long afterwards. Thus Au- 
wlycus, in the ſong juſt preceding this paſſage, offers to ſale 

* Gloves as Fueet as damaſk roſes.” | | 
Stowe's Continuator, Edmund Howes, informs us, that the 
Engliſh could not“ make any coſtly waſh or perfume, until 
about the fourteenth. or fifteenth of the queen [Elizabeth, ] 
the right honourable Edward Vere earle of Oxford came 

dom Italy, and brought with him gloyes, ſweet bagges, a 
perfumed leather jerkin, and other pleaſant thinges: and 
dat yeare the queene had a payre of perfumed gloves trimmed 
lie with foure tuftes, or roſes, of culleced filke. The queene 
wok ſuch pleaſure in thoſe gloves, that ſhee was pictured 
wth thoſe gloves upon her hands: and for many yeers aſter 


by Howes, edit, 1614, p. 868, col. 2. T. WARToN, 


* 


it was called the erte of Oxfordes perfume.” Stenbe's Annals = 
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Clown. Fear not thou, man, thou ſhalt loſe nothing 


here. | V7 
Aut. I hope fo, fir for I have about me many par- 3 
cels of charge. lad 
Clown, - What haſt here ? ballads ? = 
Mop. Pray now, buy ſome : I love a ballad in print, 4 
a'-lifes ; for then we are ſure they are true. ' ba 
Aut. Here's one, to a very doleful tune, How a uſu- 
rer's Wife was brought to bed with 'twenty money-bags | 
ar a burden; and how ſhe long'd to eat adder's heads, 2 
and roads carbonads'd. | | 
Mop. Is it true, think you? | 
Aut, Very true; and but a month old. 
Dor. Riel mie bom marrying a uſurer! N 
Aut, Here's the midwiſé's name to't, one miſtreſs 1 
Taleporter; and five or fix honeft wives that were pre- . 
ſent : Why ſhould I carry lies abroad“? Y ' 
Mop. Pray you now, buy it. | 9 
Chwn. Come on, lay it by: And let's firſt ſee more t 


ballads; we'll buy the other things anon. 


Aut, Here's'another ballad, Of a fiſh?, that appear'd 
. | upon 


I love a ballad-in print, a'-life :] Theobald reads, as It 
has been hitherto printed,—or a life, The text, however, 1s 
right ; only it ſhoul4 be printed thus: —a'life: So, it is in B. 
Joulon : | 
75 thou w'ff al ſe 

« Their perfum'd judgmen'.“ n 
This is the abreviation, [ ſuppoſe, of at life; as d'work 1s, 
of af work, IT YRWHITT. Ow 
© The reitoration is certainly proper. So, in the Wie of Gull, 
1606 ; Noa in good deed I love them, @'-l fe too A fe 
is :-h= reading of the only ancient copy of the Winters Tak, 
fol. 1623, STEEVENS. . 

s Why /hould [ carry liet abroa! ?) Perhaps Shak(pere te- 
membered the tollo wing lines, which are found in GRE 
Tranſlation of Ovid, 1589, in the ſame page in which 4 
read the ftory of Baucis and Philemon, to which he boy n 
luded in Muck ade about Nothing They conclude the ta 1 

* "Theſe things did ancient men report of credite ver} 


god, | 
« For 2 there was no cauſe that they Soul i bt. 


As I there ſtoo1, &c, MA LONE, _ le * 

7 a ballad, Of a fh, -] Perhaps in latter times wy arrys 
has obtained a triumph over poetry, though in . bart 
meaneſt departments; for all dying ſpeeches, cout * te 4 
rarcatives of murders, executions, &c. ſeem . * 
bave been written iu yerſe, Whoever was hantzed 2 erty bike 
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vpon the coaſt, on Wedneſday the fourſcore of April, 
ty chonſand fathom above water, and ſung this bal- 
lad againſt the hard hearrs of maids: it was thought, 
ſhe was a woman, and was turn'd-into a cold fiſh, for the 
would not exchange fleſh® with one that lov'd her: The 
ballad is very pitiful, and as true. 

Der. Is ir true too, think you ? 

Aut. Five juſtices' hands at it; and witneſſes, more 
than my pack will hold, 

Clan. Lay it by too: Another. 

Aut. This is a merry ballad ; but a very pretty one. 

Mp. Let's have ſome merry ones. 

Aut. Why, this is a paſting merry one; and goes to 
the tune of, Two maids wooing a man: there's ſcarce a 
maid weſtward, but ſhe ſings it; 'tis in requeſt, 1 can 
tell you. 

ip We can both ſing it; if thou'lt bear a part, 
hou ſhalt hear; 'tis in three parts. 

Dir. We had the tune on't a month ago. 


S 2 | Aut. 


1 merry or a lamentable ballad (for both epithets are occaſi- 
wally beſtowed on theſe compoſicſons) was immediately en- 
itred on the books of the company of Stationers. Thus, in 
elubſequent ſcene of this play: Such a deal of wonder is 
woken out within this hour, that Sala make: s cannot be 
idle to expreſs it.” STEEVENS, . 

Va fiſh that appeared upon the coaft, —it was thought /he 
ua; woman, ] In 1604 was entered on the books of the Sta- 
won ers“ Company, © A ſtrange repocte of a monſtrous % 
Wit appeared in the form of a un, from her waiſt up- 
mae, ſcene in the ſea,” To this it is highly probable that 
Nikſpeare alludes, | 

In Sir Henry Herbert's ofſice- hook, which contains a regiſter 
A all the ſhews of London from 1623 to 1642, I find © a li- 
dee to Francis Sherret, to he a /franze ib for a yeare, 
dom the 10th of Marche, 1635.“ In that age as at preſent 
Won'y beaſts and fihes, but human creatures, were exhi- 
"el, and the defects of nature turned to proſit 3 for in a 
\Wſ2quent year the folloving extraordinary entey occurs, 
Mach aſ-ertains a fact that has been doupbtęed : 

' Alicence for ſix months granted to . an Italian, 
"Mew his brother Bap'iſta, that, grows out of his navell, and 
Ayes him at his ſyde. In conficmation of his Ma fly's 
"tant, granted unto bim to make publique ſhewe. Hated 
te 4, Novemb. 1637.“ MALONE. 

\* for /he_wwould not exchange fle/h—] For has bete the 
Gnhcation of becauſe, $2, in Othello: '* Haply. fo 1 an 
Wi,” Matovs, 
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Aut. I can bear my part; you muſt know, tis my 
occupation : have at ir with you. 
S O NG. 
A. Get ꝓou Hence, for I muſt go; 
Where, it fits not you to know. 
D. Whither? M. O, wwhither * D. Whither? 
M. It becomes thy oath full <well, | 


'T hou to me thy ſecrets tell: 
D Me too, let me go thither. 


M. Or thou go / to the grange, or mill: 
D. If to . 4 ll 
A. Neither. D. What, neither? A. Neither, 
D. Thou haſt ſworn my love to be; 
M. Thou haſt ſworn it more 19 me : 
Then, whither got? ſay, whither ? 


Clown. We'll have rhis fong out anon by ourſelves: 
My father and the g@tlemen' are in ſad? talk, and we'll 
not trouble them : come, bring away thy pack after 
me. Wenches, I'll buy for you both ;—Pedler, let's 
have the firſt choice. —Follow me, girls. | 

Aut. And you ſhall pay well for em. Ade. 


Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 
Any ſill, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of k new'ſt, and finſt, fin ſt æuear-a? 
Come to the pedler ; 


Money's a medler, 
That doth utter all men's ware-a*. 


{Exeunt Clown, AuToLycus, Dorcas, any lobe? 
| ner 


9 —ſad—) For ſerious, Jonunsow. g 

1 That doth —— all men's ware- a.] To utter. To bring 
out, or produce, JOHNSON. a 

To utter is a legalphraſe often made uſe of in law pro- 
ceedings and acts of parliament, and fignifies, to vend by re 
tail. From many inſtances I ſhall ſele& the firſt which occure. 
Stat. 21, Jac, I. e. 3, declares that the proviſiens therein on 
tained ſhall not prejudice certain letters patent or comm! 


. een he 
granted to a corporation © concerning. the m_— 
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Enter a Servant. 


ger. Maſter, there is three carters, three ſhepherds, 
three neat-herds, three ſwine-herds, that have made 
themſelves all men of hair; they call themſelves, ſal- 
tiers? : and they have a dance which the wenches ſay 
is a gallimaufry of -gambals, becauſe they are not in't; 
but they themſelves are o'the mind, (if it be not too 
rough fe ſome, that know little but bowlings,) it will 
pleaſe plentifully. 

Shep. Away! we'll none on't; here has been too 
much homely foolery already :—l know, fir, we weary 


ou. 
: Pol. You weary thoſe that refreſh us: Pray, let's ſee 
theſe four threes of herdſmen. 

Ser. One three of them, by their own report, fir, 
8 3; hath. 


keeping of any tavern- or taverns, or ſelling, uttering, or 
retailing of wines to be drunk or ſpent in the manſion-houſe 
of the party ſo-ſelling or -«u#tering the ſame.” RRE. 
See Minſheu's Dic r. 1617 An utterance, or ſale.” 
MALOXE. 
2 —all men of hair ;]) Men of hair, are hairy men, or ſatyrs. 
A dance of ſatyrs was no unuſual entertainment in the mid- 
dle ages. At a great feſtival celebrated in France, the king 
and ſome of the nobles perſonated ſatyrs dreſſed in cloſe ha- 
bits, tufted or ſhagged all over, to imitate hair, They began 
a wild dance, and in the tumult of their merriment one of 
them went too near a candle and ſet fire to his ſatyr's garb, tha. 
lame ran inſtantly over the looſe tufts, and ſpread itſelf re the 
dreſs of thoſe that were next him; a great number of the 
dancers were cruelly ſcorched, being neither able to throw off 
, their coats nor extinguiſh-them. The king had ſet himſelf 
in the lap of the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who threw her robe 
over him and ſaved him. JonNsox. | 
3. —they call themſelves ſaltiers:] He means Satyrs, Their 
dreſs was perhaps made of goat's ſkin, Cervantes mentions . 
in the — to his plays that in the time of an early Spaniſh, 
writer, Lope de Rueda, all the furniture and utenfils of the 
actors conſiſted of four ſhepherds” jerkins, made of the ſkins of 
ſheep with the woel on, and adorned with gilt leather trim 
ming: four beards and periwigs, and four paſtoral crooks ;— 
little more or leſs.” Probably a ſimilar ſhepherd's jerkin was 
uſed in our author's theatre, MALO NE. 
+. —bowling,)—] Bowling, I believe, is here a term for a 
Lance of ſmooth motion without great exertion of _ 
OH NSON... 
The alluſion is not to a ſmooth dance, but to the ſmaoth- 
neſs of a bowling green, MAsoN, 
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hath danced before the king ; and not the worſt of the 


three, bur jumps twelve foot and a half by the quires. TI 
Shep. Leave your prating ; ſince theſe good men are Ry 
Pleaſed, let them come in; but quickly now. : 
Ser. Why, they ſtay at door, fir. | Exit. 


Re-enter Servant, with twelve ruſticks habited like Satyrs. 
They dance, and then exeunt. 


Pol: O, father, you'll know more of that hereaſter“. 
Is it not too far gone ?—"Tis time to part them. 
He's ſimple, and tells much. [Afde.]—How now, fair 

ſhepherd ? | | 
Your heart is full of ſomething, that does take 
Your mind from feafting. Sooth, when I was young, 
And handed love, as you do, I was wont 
To load my ſhe with knacks : F would have ranſack'd 
The pedler's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance ; you havelet him go, 
And nothing marted with him : If your laſs 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe ; and call this, 
Your lack of love, or bounty: you were ſtraited 
For a reply, at leaſt, if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 
Fl. Old ſir, I know, | | 
She prizes not ſuch trifles as theſe are : | 
The gifts, ſhe looks from me, are pack'd and lock d 
Up in my heart; which I have given already, 
But not deliver'd. =O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient fir, who, it ſhould feem?, 
Hath ſometime lov'd : I take thy hand ; this hand, 
As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd fnow?®, 
That's bolted by the northern blaſts twice v'er. 


Pol. What follows this? How 


1 i * : Elauierre, Fr. 
s —by the ſquire.) i. e. by the ſoot- rule: Eu 4 — 
0, /ather, &c.] This is an anſwer to ſomething _ 
the Shepherd is ſuppoſed to have ſaid te Polixenes during the 
dance. MAso N. 
' 7 —who, it /hould ſeem,] Old Copy- whom, Corrected 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. Niokt's 
8 —or the fann'd ſuow,) So, in the Mi ſſummer N 
Dream : | ; 
« That pure congealed white, high Taurus' /now, 
« Fann'd by the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou hold'ft up thy hand.” STEEVEN* 
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How pretrily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 
The hand, was fair before l have put you out: 
Bur, ro your proteſtation; let me hear 
What you profeſs. 5 

Flo. Do, and be witneſs to't. 

pl. And this my neighbour too? 

Flo. And he, and more 
Than he, and men ; the earth, the heavens, and all : 
That, vere I crown'd the moſt imperial monarch, - 
Thereof moſt worthy ; were I the faireſt youth 
That ever made eye ſwerve; had force, and knowledge, 
More than was ever man's. I would not prize them, 
Without her love: for her, employ them all; | 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her ſervice, 
Or to their own perdition. 8 

Pol. Fairly offer'd, | 

Cam, This ſhews a ſound affection, . 

$k-p. But my daughter, | 
Say you the like to him? 

Per. I cannot ſpeak - | | 
So well, nothing ſo well ; nd, nor mean better: 
- Gow pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity-of his: | | 
Hep. Take hands, a bargain | 
And, friends unknown, you ſhall bear witneſs to't 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. | 

Flo. O, that muſt be 
the virtue of your daughter: one being dead, 
| ſhall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough then for your wonder: But, come on, 
Contract us *fore theſe witneſſes. | 

Heß. Come, your hand; 
And, daughter, yours. 

Pol. Soft, ſwain, a while, *beſeech yon; 
Have you a father ? MES 

Fh. I have: But what of him? 

l. Knows he of this 7. 

F. He neither does, nor ſhall. 

Pil. Methinks, a father 
ls, at the nuptial of his ſon, a gueſt 
That beſt becomes the table. Pray you, once more; 
not your father grown incapable 
Of reaſ>nable affairs? is he not ſtupid 


84 


With 
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With age, and altering rheums? Can he ſpeak ? hear? 


Know man from man? diſpute his own eftate® ? 
Lies he not bed-rid ? and again does nothing, 
But what he did being childiſh ? 

Flo. No, good fir? 
He has his health, and ampler ſtrength, indeed, 
Than moſt have of his age. 

Pol. By my white beard, 
You offer him, if this be ſo, a wrong 
Something unfilial : Reaſon, my ſon, 
Should chooſe himſelf a wife; but as geod reaſog, 
The father (all whoſe joy is nothing elſe 
But fair poſterity) ſhoald hold ſome counſel 
In ſuch a buſineſs. 

Flo. I yield all this; | 
Bur, for ſome other reaſons, my grave fir, 
Which 'ris not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My ſatber of this buſineſs, 

Pol. Let him know't. 

Flo. He ſhall not. 

Pol. Pr'ythee, let him. 

Flo. No, he muſt not. ; 

Shep. Let him, my ſon ; he ſhall not need to grieve 
At knowing of thy choice, | 

Flo, Come, come, he muſt not 
Mark our contract. | 

Fol. Mark your divorce, young fir, [diſcovering lin- 

ſelf 

Whom ſon I dare not call; thou art too baſe 
To be acknowledg'd ; Thou a ſcepter's heir, 
That thus affect ſt a ſheep-hook !—Thou old traitor, 
Jam forty, that, by hanging thee, I can but 
Shorten thy life one week. And thou, freſh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft ; who, of force!, muſt know 
The royal fool thou cop'ſt with 

Shep. O, my heart | 


Pal. 


9 —diſpute his own etate ?] Does not this allude to the 
next heir ſuing for the eſtate in caſes of imbecility, lupacy, 
&c. CHAMIER, 18 hs 

Theſe words, I believe, onl mean,—Can he maintain 
right to his on property? MALONE. 

x —who, of 2 Old Capy—whom. Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE, 
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Pi. I'll have thy beauty ſcratch'd with briars, and 
made f 

More homely than thy ſtate.—For thee, fond boy,— 
If l may ever know, thou doſt but ſigh, 
That thou no more ſhalt never ſee this knack, (as never” 
| mean thou ſhalt,) we'll bar thee from ſucceſſion; , 
Not hold thee-of our blood, no not our kin, 
Far than? Deucalion off: Mark thou my words; 
Follow us to the court. Thou churl, for this time, 
Though full of our diſpleaſure, yet we free thee | 
From the dead blow of it, And you, enchantment,- 
Worthy-enough a herdſman; yea, him too, 
That makes himſelf, but for our honour therein, 
Unworthy thee, —if ever, henceforth, thou 
Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 
Or hoop his body® more with thy embraces, 
| will deviſe a death as cruel for thee, , 
As thou art tender to it. 

Rr. Even here undone ! ' 
| was not much afeard® : for once, or twice, 
| was about to ſpeak ; and tell him plainly, 
The ſelf-ſame ſun; that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alikes - Wilt pleaſe you, ſir, be gone? 
[zo Florizel. 


S's ; I told 


? Far than—) I think for far than we ſhould read far as, 
We will not hold thee of our kin even ſo far off as Deucalion, 
the common anceſtor of all. Jon NSON. 

The old reading farre,-i. e. further, is the true one. The 
ancient comparative of fer was ferrer. See the Gl/offartes to 
Robt, of Gloceſter and Robt. of Brunne. This, in the time 
ol Chaucer, was ſoftened into ferre. 

But er I bere-thee moche ferre.” © H. Fa. B. 2. 
v. 92. 

„Thus — ifapeinted, I can ſay no ferre.”” * Knights - 
Tale, 2062. TVRWIIT T. 

3 Or hoop his body=) The old copy has—hope: Corrected 
by Mr, Pope. MALONE.. 

* I was not muck afeard, &c. The character is here finely -- 
ſuſtained, To have made her quite aſtoniſhed at the king's 
diſcovery of himſelf, had not become her birth; and to have 
given her preſence of mind to have made this reply to the 
king, had not become her education, WARBURTON, 

5 I was abcut to ſpeak, and tell him plainly, 

Tie ſelf-ſame ſun, that /hines upon his court, 
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T told you, what would come of this: Beſeech you, 
Of your own ſtate take care: this dream of mine. 
Being now awake, Þll queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes, and weep. 
Cam. Why, how now, father ? 
Speak, ere thou dieft. 
Shep. I cannot ſpeak, nor think, 
Nor dare to know that which I know,-O, fir, 
(to Florizel. 
You have undone a man of fourſcore three, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet; yea, 
To die upon the bed my father dy'd, 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones: but now 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud, and lay me 
Where no prieſt ſhoyels-in duſſs.— O curſed wretch! 
| (zo Perdita. 
That knew'R this was the prince, and would'ſt adventure 
| To 


Hides not his viſage from our cottage, But 
Looks on alte.] So, in Nosce TerrsUM, a poem by Sir 
John Davies, 1599: 
*+* Thou, like the ſunne, doſt, with indifferent ray, 
Into the palace and the cottage ſhine,” 
Again, in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, 1597: 
The ſunne on rich and poor alike doth ſhine.” 

T am now convinced that my ſuſpicion was ill founded, and. 
that there is no omiſſion in the text. It is ſupported by a 
pallage in K. Henry VIII. 
| * No, my lord, 

©. You know no more than others, but you blame 
Things that are known lille. 
3. e. that are known alike by all. | . 

To look upon; without any ſubſtantive annexed, is a mode 
ef expreſſion, which, though now unuſual, appears to have 
been legitimate in Shakfpeare*s time. So, in Trolus- ane 
Cre/fi.la : 

* He is my prize; I will not Jook upon. 

Again, in X. Henry VI. P. III. 

« Why ſtand we here — 

« And look upon, as if the traged 

„Were play'd in jeſt by counterfeited aftors.” 

. MALONE, 

Looks on alike is ſenſe , but 1 ſufpeR that a word was — 
at the preſs, and that the poet wrote, either—Looks on 60. 
alike, or, Looks on a//alike, MALONE, : 

6 Where no prie/t /hovels in duſt.) This part of the pr if 4 
effice mipht be remem bered in Shakipeare's time: It was ges 

tek; oft till the reign of Edward VI, FarweR, 
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To mingle faith with him.—Undone! undone! 
If might die within this hour, I have liv'd 2 
To die when I deſire. | +, TExits 
Flo. Why look you fo upon me? | 
| am but ſorry, not afeard ; delay'd, 
But nothing alter'd : What I was, I am: | 
More ſtraining on, for plucking back ; not followin 
My leaſh unwillingly. 
Cam. Gracious my lord, 
You know your father's temper? : at this time 
e will allow no ſpeech, - which, I do guels, 
You do not purpoſe to him and as hardly 
Will he endure your fight as yet, | fear: 
Then, till the fury of his highneſs ſertle, . 
Come not before him. 
Fh. I not purpoſe it, 
think, Camillo. | 
Cam. Even he, my lord. 
Per. How oſten have I told you, *rwould be thus ? 
How often ſaid, my dignity would laſt 
But rill *rwere known? 
Flo. It cannot fail; but by 
The violation of my faith; And then 
Let nature eruſh the: ſides o'the earth together, 
And mar the ſeeds within? Lift up thy looks: 
From my ſuceeſſi n wipe me, father } 1 
Am heir to my affection. | 
Cam. Be advis'd.- * 
Fb. Jam; and by my fancy 9: if my reaſon 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reaſon; 
lf not, my ſenſes, better pleas'd with madneſs, 
Do bid it welcome . 
Cam, This is deſperate, ſir. 
Fo. So call ir + but it does fulfil my vow ; 
needs muſt think it honeſty. Camillo, 4 
N of 


Du know your father's aniger J The old copy reads 
ny father's, — by the editor of the ſecond folio, 


MALOXNE, 
And mar the ſeeds within ] So, in Macbeth: t 
And nature's germins tumble all together.” | 
; | STERVENS, 
Land by my fancy :} It muſt be remembered that anqy 
in our author very often, as in this place, means ove. | 
Jonns0n, 
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Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean'd; for all the ſun ſees, or 

The cloſe earth wombs, or the profound ſeas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 

To this my fair belov'd: Therefore, I pray you, 
As you have e'er been my father's honour'd friend, 
When he ſhall miſs me, (as, in faith, I mean not 
To ſee him any more,) caſt your good counſels 
Upon his paſſion; Let myſelf, and fortune, 

Tug for the time to come. This you may know, 
And ſo deliver. — l am put to fea "i 
With her, whom here I cannot hold on ſhore ; 
And, moſt opportune to our need, I have 

A veſſel rides faſt by, but not prepar'd 

For this deſign. What courſe I mean to hold, 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. 

Cam. O my lord, | | 

I would your foirie were eafier for advice, 

Or ſtronger for your need. 

Flo. Hark, Perdita— [takes her afide. 
PII hear you by and by. + io Camillo. 
Cam. He's irremovable, | 

Reſolv'd for flight: Now. were l happy, if 
His going I could frame to ſerve my turn; 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour ; 
Purchaſe the ſight again of dear Sicilia, 
And that unhappy king, my maſter, whom 
i ſo much thirſt to ſee. 
Flo. Now, good Camillo, 
am ſo fraught with curious buſineſs, that 
I leave out ceremony. 
Cam. Sir, | think, 
You have heard of my fervices, i'the love 
Thar I have borne your father? | 
Flo. Very nobly 
Have you deſerv'd: it is my father's muſick, 
To ſpeak your deeds; nor little of his care 
To have them recompenc'd as thought on 
Can. Well, my lord, If 


hom here—] Old Copy -I. Corrected by the 
2 litor of the ſecond folio, MALo NE. 

2 Aud, moſt opportune to our need, ] The old copy bas — 
her need. The emendation is Mr, Theobald's. MaTOox. 
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If you may pleaſe to think I love the king ; 
And, through him, what is neareſt to him, which is 
Your gracious ſelf ; embrace but my direction, 
(If your more ponderous and ſettled project 
May ſuffer alteration,) on mine honour, 
Pll point you where you ſhall have ſuch receiving 
As ſhall become your highneſs; where you may 
Enjoy your miſtreſs ;- (rom the whom, I ſee, 
There's no disjunction to be made, but by, 
As heavens forefend! your ruin:) marry her; 
And (with my beſt dice ours, in your abſence,) 
Your diſcontenting father ſtrive to qualify, 
And bring him up to liking®. 

Flo. How, Camillo, 
May this, almoſt a miracle, be done ? 
That I may call thee ſomething more than man,, 
And, after that, truft to thee. 

Cam. Have you thought on: 
& place, whereto you'll go? 

Flo, Not any yet: ; 
But as the unthought-on accident is guilty- 
To what we wildly do“; ſo we profeſs 


Ourſelves 


3 And (with my beff endeavours, in your abſence,) 

Your diſcontenting father ſtr rve to-quatify, 

And bring him to liking,) And where you-may, by letters, 
intreaties, &c, endeavour to ſoften your incenſed father, and 
reconcile him to the match; to effect which, my beſt ſervices 
ſhall not be wanting during your abſence. Mr. Pope, with- 
out either authority or neceſſity, reads -A ſtrive toqualify.; 
—which has been followed by all the ſubſequent editors. 

Diſcontenting is in our author's language the ſame as di- 
cont nted, MALONE. a 
* But as the unthought-on accident ir guilty 

To what ue wildly do;] Guilty to, though it ſounds 
harſh to our ears, was the phraſeology of the time, or at leaſt 
of Shakſpeare : and this is one of thoſe paſſages that ſhould 
caution us not to diſturb his text merely becauſe the language 
appears different from that now in uſe. See the Comedy of 
Errors, Vol. II, p. 171, n. 5: 

Rut leſt myſelf be guilty to ſelf. wrong 

* I'll ſtop mine ears againſt the mermaid's ſong.“ 

f MaLoNE, 
The unthought-0n accident is the unexpected diſcovery made 
Polixenes, Masox. 8 
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Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance 5, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 4 
Say Then 9 to me: | 
This follows, if you will not change your purpoſ. 
But undergo this flight; - Make for SicMlia ; ENG 
And there preſent yourſelf, and your fair princeſs, 
(For fo, I fee, ſhe muſt be,.) fore Leontes; 
She ſhall be habired, as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks, I ſee 
Leontes, opening his free arms, and weepi 
His welcomes forth: aſks thee, the ſon $, forgiveneſs, 
As *twere ''the father's: perſon :- kiſſes the hands 
Of your freſh princeſs : o'er and oer divides him 
"Twixr his unkindneſs and his kindneſs ; the one 
He chides to hell, and'bids the other grow, 
Fafter than thought, or time. 
Flo. Worthy Camillo, 
What colour for my viſitation ſhall ! 
Hold up before him? [£9 
Cam. Sent by the king your father, 
To greet him, and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with” 
What you, as from your father, ſhall deliver, 
Things known betwixt us three, Pll write you down : 
The which ſhall point you forth; at every fitring 7, 
What you muſt ſay; that he ſhall not perceive, 
But that you rave your father's boſom there, 
And ſpeak his very heart. 
Flo lam bound to you: 
There is ſome ſap in this. 
Cam. A — more promiſing 
Than a wild dedication of you-ſelves ; 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores; moſt certain, 
To miſeries enough: no hope to help you; Boe = . 
ut, Wi 


my My — MY 4 wy rw Py 


s Durſetves to be the Nawes of chance,] As ehance has driven 
me to theſe extremities, ſo I commit myſelf to chance o | 
con'iuftei through them Jou NSON, _ 

„ —afks thee, the ſon,] The old copy reads—thee there ſon, | 
Corrected by the editor of the third folio, MALeNE. 

7 —at very fitting, ] Every fitting means at every audi 
ence you ſhall have of the king and council: the council-days 

being, in our author's time, called in common ſpeech, the /it- 
tings. WARBURTON. 

Howel, in one of his letters, ſays: * My lord preſident 
hopes to be at the next ung in York,” FARMER, 
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But, as you ſhake off one, to take another: | 
Nothing ſo certain, as your anchors; Who 
Do their beſt office, if they can but ſtay you 
Where you'll be loth to be: Beſides, you know, 
Proſperity's the very bond of love; 


Whoſe freſh complexion and whoſe heart together 
Aifliction alters. 


Per. One of theſe is true: 
I think, affliction may ſabdue the cheek, - 
But not take in the mind 8. 

Cam. Yea, ſay you ſo? 
There ſhall not, at your father's houſe, theſe ſeven years, 
Be born another ſuch. 

Fl. My good Camillo, 
She is as 2 d of her breeding, as 
She is i'the rear of births. | 

Cam, I cannot fay, tis pity | 
She lacks inſtructions; for ſhe ſeems a miſtreſs 
To moſt that teach. 

Per. Your pardon, fir, for this; 
Pl bluſh you thanks . 

Flo. My prettieſt Perdita.— 
But. O, the thorns we ſtand upon !/—Camillo, 
Preferver of my father; now of me ; 
The medicin of our houſe !=—how ſhall we do? 
We are not furniſh'd like Bohemia's ſon ; 
Nor ſhall appear in Sicily— 

Cam. My lord, 
Fear none of this : I think, you know, my fortunes 
D all lie there: it ſhall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 


, 


The 


v But not take in the mind.] To take in anciently meant to 

conguer, to get the better of. So, in Anthony and Cleopatra: 
* He could ſo quickly cut the lonian ſ-as, 
And take in Toryne,” STERYEN*, 

9 —ithe rear of birth }] Oli copy —i'th'rexr our birth, 
CorreQeg by Sir Thomas Ha imer The two relundant 
words in this line, She is, ought perhaps to be omitted, L 
uſpect that they were introduced by the compoſitor's eye 
Fancing on he preceding line, MALONE. 

Hur par on fir. for thys ; 

II EL you thanks.) Perhaps this paſſage ſhould be rather 
pointed thus: 

Your pardon, ſir; for this 
Vii bluſh you thanks; MALONE. 
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The ſcene you play, were mine. For inſtance. {- 
That you may know you ſhall not want, one work: 


[They talk audi. 
Enter AutToLycvs, 
Aut. Ha, ha! what a fool honeſty is l and traft, his 


ſworn brother, a very ſimple gentleman ! I have ſold all 
my trumpery; not a counterfeit ſtone, not a riband 
glaſs, pomander ?, brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, 
tape, n bracelet, horn- xing, to keep my 
pack from 1 they throng who ſhould” buy firſt; 
as if my trinkets had been hallow'd s, and brought a be- 
nedittion to the buyer: by which means, I ſaw whoſe 
purſe was beſt in picture; and, what I ſaw, to my good 
uſe, I remember'd. My.clown, (who. wants but ſome- 
thing to be a reaſonable man,) grew ſo in love with the 
wenches' ſong, that he would not ſtir his pettitoes till he 
had both tune and words; which fo drew the reſt of the 
herd to me, that all their other ſenſes Ruck in ears: you 
might have pinch'd a placket !, it was ſenſeleſs; 'twas 
nothing, to geld a codpiece of a purſe ; I would have 
filed keys off, that hung in chains: no hearing, no ſeel- 
ing, but my ſir's ſong, andadmiring the nothing of it. 
So that, in this time of lethargy. pick'd and cut moſt 
of their feſtival purſes : and, had not the old man come 
in-with a whoo-bub againſt his daughter and the king's 
ſon, and fcared my choughs from the chaff, I had not» 
left a parſe alive in the whole army. 
[CamiLLo, FLORIZEL and PERDI TA, come forward. 
Cam. Nay, but my letters by this means being there 
So ſoon as you arrive, ſhall clear that doubt. 
Flo. And thoſe that you'll procure from king Leontes, 
Cam. Shall fatisfy your father. 
Per, Happy be you! 
All, that you ſpeak, ſhews fair. 
Cam. Who have we here? [ ſeeing Autolycus. 


Well make an inſtrument of this; .omit ; 
Nothing 


2 —pomander,] A pomander was a little ball made of per- 
fumes, and worn in the pocket, or about the neck, to prevent 
infection in times of plague, GRE. ; 

3 —as if my. trinke's had been hallowed,] This alludes to 
beads often ſold by the Romaniſts, as made particularly effi- 
cacious by the touch of ſome relick, Jo NSON. 


4 —& placket,] See King Lear, Act. III. ſc. iv. . 
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N may give us aid. 
Aut. If they have overheard me now,. —why hanging. 
| de 


Cam. How now, god fellow > Why ſhakeft thou ſo? 
Fear not, man; here's no harm intended to thee. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, fir. 

Cam. Why, be ſo ſtill ; here's nobody will ſteal that 
ſrom thee : Yes, for the outſide of thy poverty, we muſt 
make an exchange: therefore, diſcaſe thee: inſtantly, 
(thou muſt think, there's neceſſity in't,) and change gar- 
ments with this gentleman : Though the pennyworth, 
on his ſide, be the worſt, yet hold thee, there's ſome boor 5. 

Aut, I am a poor fellow, ſir:—I know ye well — 

# Afede. 

Cam. Nay, pr'ythee, diſpatch : the gentleman is half 
flea'd already.“ : 

Aut. Are you in earneſt, fir ?] ſmell the trick of it.— 


[Afide; 
Fh. Diſpatch, I pr'ythee. 
Aut, Indeed, I have had earneſt , but I cannot with 
conſcience take it. 


Cam, Unbuckie, unbuckle-— [Flor. and Autol, en- 


Fortunate miſtreſs, —let my prophecy change garments. 


Come home to you ou muſt retire yourſelf 
Into ſome covert: take your ſweet-heart's hat, 
And pluck it oer your bros; muffle your face: 
Diſmantle you; and as you can, diſliken | 
The truth of your own ſeeming,; that you may 
(For I do fear eyes over you, ip-board 8 
| t 


s Boot.] That is, ſomething over and above, or as we now 
lay, ſomething to boot, JonNsO N. | 

* He is half-flead already.) I ſuppoſe Camillo means to ſay 
no more, than that Florizel is half ſtripped already. 


He may however at the ſame time intend to infinuate that 
his friend 
excoriated by their bite. In Corialanus the verb is ufed in its 
original ſenſe, and was anciently written to flea, though Hay 
ſeems more proper. 

 — ——— bo's yonder, 

That does appear as he were fend? | 

Mara. 


6 —over you, )] You, which ſeems to have been acciien- 
tally omitted in the old copy, was added by Mr. 4 
3 a AT ONE, 


is either half covered with vermin-already, or half 
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Get undeſcry' d. | : 
Per. Lee, the play ſo lies, 
That I muſt bear a part. 
Cam. No remedy. 
Have you done there? STEELE 
Flo. Should I now meetmy father, 
He would not call me ſon. 
Cam. Nay, you ſhall have no hat :'— 
Come, lady, come —Farewel, my friend. 
Aut. Adieu, fir. 
Flo. O Perdita, what have we twain forgot ? 
Pray you, a word. [They converſe apart. 
Cam. What Ido next, ſhall be, to tell the king 
Of this eſcape, and whither they are bound; 
Wherein, my hope is, I ſhall fo prevail, 
To force him after: in whoſe company 
L ſhall review Sicilia; for whoſe ſight 
I have a woman's longing. 
Ho. Fortune ſpeed us. 
Thus we ſet on, Camillo, to the ſea - ſide. 
Cam, The ſwifter ſpeed, the better. 


[Exeunt FLox ZEL, PexpiTaA, and Camittss 


Aut. I underſtand the buſineſs, I hear it: To have an 
open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is neceſſ 
for a eut· purſe; a good noſe is requiſite alſo, to ſmell 
ont work for the other ſenſes, I ſee, this is the time that 
the unjuſt man doth thrive, What an exchange had this 
been, without boot? what a boot is here, with this ex- 
change? Sure, the gods do this year connive ar us, and 
we may do any thing extempore. The prince himſelf is 
abour a piece of ITT ; ſtealing away from his father, 


with his clog at his heels: If I thought it were a piece of 


honeſty to acquaint the king withal, I would not tf 
I ho 


7 If I thought it were a piece of honey t0'\aequaint the king 
that, 1 — not dot U — of Autolycus 
is obſcure, becauſe ſomething is ſuppreſſed. The prince, 
ſays he, is about a bad action, he is fiealing away from bis 
father: If I thought it were a piece of honeſty to acquaint 
the king, I would not do it; becauſe that would be incon- 
filtent wth my profeffion of a knave ; but 1 know that the 2 
traying thr prince to the king would be à piece of knavery _ h 
reſpect to the prince, and therefore I might, confiftently. 1 


= 


my character, reweal that matter 


fo the ling, though 4 * 


A 
: 
y 
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hold it the more knavery to conceal it; and therein am 
Tconftant to my profeſſion. | 


Enter Clown and Shepherd. 


Afide, aſide here's more matter for a hot brain: 
Every lane's end, every ſhop, church, ſeſſion, hanging, 
yie ds a careful man work. 1 

Clown. See, ſee ; what a man you are now! there is 
0 other way, bur to tell the king ſhe's a changeling, 
and none of your fleſh and blood, 

Shep. Nay, but hear me. 

Clown. Nay, bur hear me. 

Shep Go to then. INK 

hun. She being none of your fleſh and blood, your 
fleſh and blood has nor offended the king; and, fo, your 
fleſh and blood is not to be puniſh*d by him, Shew thoſe 
things you found about her; thoſe ſecret things, all but 
what ſhe has with her: This being done, let the law go 
whiſtle ; I warrant you. | 

Hep. I will tell the king all, every word, yea, and his 
ſon's pranks too; who, I may ſay, is no honeſt man 
neither to his father, nor to me, to go about to make me 
the king's brother-in-law, os 1 

Clavn. Indeed, brother-in-law was the fartheſt off 
you could have been to him; and then your blood had 
deen the dearer, by I know how much an ounce . 

Aut. Very wiſely; puppies! [Apde. 

Shep, Well; let us to the king; there is that in this 
farthel, will make him ſcratch his beard. _ 


of honeſty to him: however, I hold it a greater kna very to 
conceal the prince's ſcheme from the king, than to betray the 
prince; and therefore, in concealing it, I am ſtill conſtant to 
my profefſi>n,—Sir T. Hanmer and all the ſubſequent editors 
tead—If L thought it were not a piece of honefty, &c, I woult 
do it: but words ſeldom ſtray from their places in ſo extra- 
ordinary a manner at the preſs ;- nor indeed do L perceive any 
need of change, MALONE; | 

* —and then your blood had been the dearer, by I know how 
much an ounce.) | ſuſpe&t that a word was omitted at the 
preſs, We might, I think, ſafely read—by 1 know v0 how 
much an ounce, Sir T. Hanmer, I find, had made the fame: 
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Aut, I know not, what impediment this complaint 
* be to the flight of my maſter. 

own. Pray heartily he be at palace. 

Aut. Though I am not naturally honeft, I am ſo ſome- 
times by chance Let me pocket up my pedlar's excre- 
ment? .- How now, ruſticks? whither are you bound? 

Shep. To the palace, an it like your 83 

Aut. Your affairs there? what? with whom? the 
condition of that farthel, the place of your dwelling, 
your names, your ages, of what having“, breeding, 
and any thing that is fitting to be known, diſcover. - 

Clown. e are but plain fellows, fir. 

Aut. A lie; you are rough and hairy: Let me have 
no lying ; it becomes none but tradeſmen, and they often 
— us ſoldiers the lie: but we pay them for it with 

am ped coin, not ſtabbing ſteel; therefore they do not 
give us the lie 7, | 

Clown, Your worſhip had like to have given us one, 
if you had not taken yourſelf with the manner f. 

hep. Are you a-courtier, an't like you, fir? : 

Aut. Whether it like me, or no, I am a courtier. 
See*ft thou not the air of the court, in theſe enfoldings? 
hath not my gait in it, the-meaſure of the court?$ re- 
ceives not thy noſe court-odour from me? reflect I not 
on thy baſeneſs, court-contempt.? Think'ſt thou, for that 
L inſinuate, and toze * from thee thy buſineſs, * 


9 —pedler's excrement.) Is pedler's beard, JOHNSON. 


| So, in the Comedy of Errors: © Why is time ſuch a nig- 
gard of his hair, being, as it is, ſo plentiful an excrement ? 
STEEVENS 

* —of what having, ] i. e. fortune, eſtate, MALONE. 

1 —therefore they do not give us the lie] The meaning ls, 
they are paid for lying, therefore they do not give us the lye, 
they ſell it us. Jon Nsox. 

—with the manner. ] In the fact. MaLonE. __ 
—hath not my gait in it the meaſure of the couri Ji. e. 
the ſtately tread of courtiers. See Much ado about Nothing, 
Vol. II. p. 1 the wedding . modeſt, as à med- 
ure, full of fate aud ancientry.”” MALONE. 
* 1 1 and toze—] The old copy reads—at toate. 
For the emendation nom made the preſent editor is anſwera- 


5 


Ts 
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Fore no courtier ? I am courtier, cap-a-p#; and one that 
will either 2 on, or pluck back thy buſineſs there z 
whereupon I command thee to open thy affair. 

Shep. My buſineſs, fir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate haſt thou to him? 

Shep. I know not, an't like you. 


Chwn, Advocate's the court-word for a pheaſant 3 ; 
ſay, you have none. 

Shep. None, fir ; I have no pheaſant, cock, nor hen. 

Aut. How bleſs'd are we, that are nor ſimple men 
Yet nature might have made me as theſe are ; 
Therefore I will not diſdain. 

Chwn. This cannot be but a great courtier. 


Hep. His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handſome. | 


Chwn. He ſeems to be the more noble in being fan- 
taſtical: a great man, PIl warrant; I know, by the 
picking on's teeth 4. 

Aut. 


To in/inuate, I believe, means here to cajole, to talk with 
condeſcenſion. and. humility. So, in our author's Venus and 
Adonis: | 

With death ſhe humbly doth iuuate, &c. 
The word /0uze is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Meaſure for Mea- 
ure : a 
We'll teure you joint by joint, 
„% But we will know this purpoſe,” 

To touſe, ſays Minſhieu, is, to pull, to ug. MALONE. 

To teaze, or toxe, is to diſentangle wool or flax. Autoly- 
cus adopts a phraſeology which he ſuppoſes to be intelligible 
to the clown, who would not have under ſtood the word inn 
ate, without ſuch a comment on it, STEEVENS, 

Advocate the court-word for a pheaſant ;] As he was a 
ſuitor from the country, the clown fuppoſes his father ſhould 
have brought a preſent of game, and therefore imagines, 
when Autolycus aſks him what @dvocate he has, that by the 
word advocate he means a pheaſant. STEEVENS. 

* —a great man—by the picking on's teeth.] It ſeems, that 
to pick the teeth was, at this time, a mark of ſome pretenſion 
to greatneſs or elegance, So, the Baſtard, in King John, 
ſpeaking of the traveller, ſays : . N 

He and his pick-tooth at my worſhip's meſs, 
| Jon nson, 

If you find not a courtier here, (ſays Sir Thomas Over- 
bury) you ſhall.in Paules, with a pick-footh in his hat, a cape 
cloak, and a long ſtocking,” Charaders, 1616, 

MALONE, 
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Aut. The farthel there ? what's i'the fart 
fore that box ? 

Shep. Sir, there lies ſuch 
box, which none muſt know but the king; and which 
he ſhall know within this hour, if I may come to the 
ſpeech of him. 

2 Age, thou haſt loſt thy labour. 

Shep. 

Aut. The king is not at the palace; he is gone aboard 
a new ſhip to purge melanch 
if thou be'ſt capable of things 
the king is full of grief. 

Shep. So tis ſaid, ſir; about his ſon, that ſhould 
have married a ſhepherd's daughter. 

Aut. 
the curſes he ſhall have, the tortures he ſhall feel, will 
break the back of man, the heart of monſter. 

Clown. | 

Aut. Not he atone ſhall ſuffer wh 
heavy, and vengeance bitter ; but thoſe that are germane 
to him, though removed fifty times, fhall all come un- 
der the hangman: which though it be great pity, yet i: 
is neceſſary. An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram-ten- 
der, to offer to have his daughter come into grace! 
Some fay, he ſhall be ſtoned ; but that death is 100 fotr 
for him, ſay I: Draw our throne into a ſheep-cote ! al: 
deaths are too few, the ſharpeſt too eaſy. 

Clown: Has the old man e' er af 
- an't like you, fir? 
Aut. He has a 
'nointed over with honey, ſet on the head of a waſp's 
neſt ; then ſtand, till he be three quarters and a dram 
dead: then . recovered again with aqua vitæ, or ſome 
other hot infuſion: then, raw as he is. and in the hot- 
teſt day prognoſtication proclaims s, ſhall he be ſet 
againſt a brick-wall, the fun looking with a ſouthward 
eye upon him; where he is to behold him, with flies 


hel ? Where- 
ſecrets in this farthel, and 


7 
5 
5 
5 
* 


Why, fir? 


L & Ow , 
4 Sara A I 


and air himſelf: For, 
ious, thou muſt know, 


If that ſhepherd be not in hand- faſt, let him fly; 


Think you fo, fir? 


at wit can make 


un, fir, do you hear, 


ſon, who ſhall be flay'd alive; then, 


5 —the hotteft day prog noſtication proclaims,} That is, /4t 
hotteft day foretold in the almanack. JONSON. F 
Almanacks were in Shakſpeare's time publiſhed under this 
title.“ An Almanack and Progng/iicatizor made for the year 
of our Lord God, 1595.” See ticrbert's Tyrogreph. Antig. 
JI. 1029. MaLoxs, 
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down to death. But what talk we of theſe traitorly 
raſcals, whoſe miſeries are to be ſn:iled at, their offences 
being ſo capital? Tell me,'{for you ſeem to be honeſt 
plain men,) what you have to the king: being ſome- 
thing gently 2 6, I'll bring you where he is 
aboard, tender your perſons to his preſence, whiſper 
him in your behalſs; and, if it be in man, beſides ths 
king, to effect your ſuits, here is man ſhall do it. 

Chun. He ſeems to be of great authority: cloſe with 
him, give him gold; and though authority be a ſtub». 
born bear, yet he is oft. led by the noſe with gold :Tſhew 
the inſide of your purſe to the outſide of his hand, and 
no more ado: Remember, ſtoned, and flay'd alive. 

Shep. An't pleaſe you, fir, to undertake the buſineſs 
for us, here is 1 gold 1 have: Pll make it as much 
more; and leave this young man in pawn, till I bring 


it you. 

Hut. After L have done what I promiſed ? 

Shep. Ay, fir. | 
Aut. Well, give me the moiety :—Are you a party 
in this buſineſs ? | 

Chun. In ſome fort, fir: but though my caſe be a 
piriful one, J hope I ſhall not be flay'd our of it. 

Aut. O, that's the caſe of the ſhepherd's ſon —Hang 
him, he'll be made an example. | 

un. Comfort, good comfort: We muſt to the king, 
and ſhew our ſtrange ſights: he muſt know, tis none of 
your daughter, nor my lifter; we are gone elſe Sir, I 
will give you as much as this old man does, when the 
buſineſs is perform'd; and remain, as he ſays, your 
pawn, till ir be brought you. . 019111 f 

Aut. Iwill truſt you. Walk before toward the ſea- 
ide; go on the right hand; 1 will but look upon the 
hedge, and follow you. r un. | 

Clown We are bleſe'd in this man, as I may fay, 
even blefs'd. rm heir g | e 

Heß. Let's before, as he bids us: he was provided to 
do us good. (Exeunt Shepherd, and 3 


© Being fonething gently confidered,] means, I hawing A 
tentlenun ike confederation given me, i. e. a bii e, will bring 
JJu, Ke. So, in the Ile of dul, 1696 : ** Thou ſhalt oe ell 
0ficered, there's tweaty crowns in earneſt,” - - - | 

| | [ STERVENT, 
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Aut. If I had a mind to be honeſt, I fee, fortune 
would not ſuffer me ; ſhe drops booties in my mouth. I 
am courted now with a double occaſion ; gold, and a 
means to do the prince my maſter good; which, who 
knows how that may turn back to my advancement? l 


will bring theſe two moles, theſe blind ones, aboard 


him: if he think it fit to ſhore them again, and that the 
complaint they have to the king concerns him nothing, 
let him call me, rogue; for being ſo far officious; for ! 
am proof againſt that title, and what ſhame elſe belongs 
tot: To him will I preſent them; there may be matter 
in it. | [Exit. 


* 
+ 4 4 . the 


— 


ACT V. 8 CEN E 1. 
Sicilia. A Room in the Palace of Leontes. 


Enter LeonTEs, CLeoments, Dion, Paulina, and 
Others. 


Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and have performed 
A ſaint- like ſorrow : no fault could you make, 
Which you have not redeem'd ; indeed, paid down 
More /penitence, than done treſpaſs : At the laſt, 
Do, as the heavens have done; forget your evil; 
With them, forgive yourſelf, 

Leon. Whilſt remember 
Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemiſhes in them; and ſo ſtill think of 
The wrong I did myſelf; which was ſo much, 
That heirleſs it hath made my kingdom ; and 
Deftroy'd the ſweet'ſt companion, that e er ma 
Bred his hopes out of... - -, 

Paul. Trae, too true, my lord 7: 

If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 


7 


Or. 


5 True, 700 true, my Lord.) The firſt of theſe words, in _ 
old copy, makes part of Leontes' ſpeech, The preſent reg 


: P_—_ - 0 9 . 1 p Theobald. 
lation (which'is certainly right) was made by 18 
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Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good *, 
To make a perfect woman; the, you kill'd, 
Would be unparallel d. 

Leon. I think ſo, - Killd! | 
She I kill'd! Idid ſo: but thou ſtrik'ſt m 
Sorely, to ſay I did; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought: Now, good now, 
Say ſo but ſeldom. [i | 

Cleo. Not at all, good lady; 1 
You might have ſpoken a thouſand things, that would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac' 
Your kindneſs better. | | 

Paul. You are one of thoſe, 

Would have him wed again. 

Dion. If you would not ſo, 1 b 
You pity not the ſtate, nor the remembrance 
Of his moſt ſovereign name; conſider little, 
What dangers, by kis highneſs' fail of iſſue, 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
Incertain lookers on. What were more holy, 
Than to rejoice, the former queen is well“? 
What holier, than,—for-royalty's repair, 

For preſent comfort, and for future good, 
To bleſs the bed of majeſty again 
With a ſweet fellow to't ? X 

Paul. There is none 8 e 
Reſpecting her that's gone. Beſides, the gods 
Will have fulfill'd their . ah ; 


Vor. VI. For 


Or, from the all that ure, tnt fornathing\goet:;)] This is a 
favourite thought; it was beſtowed on Miranda and Rofalind 
before. JOU NSON, e f r EH 

9 —fhe former guren ir well 7] i. e. arreſt; dead. In Ant 
ny Ar this phraſe is faid to be peculiarly applic ble 
o the deat's 1) oO} tad c Won Fino SY x, 4 

„Me. Firſt, madam, he'is/well/ ? 

Cleo. Why there's more gold; but ſirrah, mark; 
We uſe toſay, the dane are WH; bring it to that, 
The gold F giee thee will t melt, and pour 
Down thyäll-utteting throat“ 

So, in Romen and Julirr, Ithazar "ſpeaking of Juliet, 
dom he imaginiad to be Weard;! fays 
Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill.“ 
Malone, 
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For has not the divine Apollo ſaid, 


Is't not the tenour of his oracle, 

That king Leontes ſhall not have-antheir, | 
Till his loft child be found? which, that it ſhall, 
Is all as monſtrous to our human reafon, 

As my Antigonous to break his grave, 

And come again to me; who, on my life, 

Did. periſh with the infant. Tis your counſel, 
My lord ſhould to the heavens be contrary, 
Oppoſe againſt their wills.—Care not for iſſue; [io Leon. 
The crown will find an heir: Great Alexander 

Left his to the worthieſt ; ſo his ſucceſſor 
Was like to be the beſt. | 

Leon. Good Paulina. 
"Who haft the memory of Hermione, 

1 know, in honour,—0, that ever I 
Had ſquar'd me to thy counſel ! then, even now, 

I might have look'd upon my queen's full eyes ; 

Have taken treaſure from her lips, 

Paul. And left them 
More rich, for what they yielded. 
Leon. Thou ſpeak'ſt truth. 

No more ſuch wives ; therefore; no wife : one worle, 
And better us'd, would make her fainted ſpirit 
Again poſſeſs her corps; and, on this ſtage, 
(Where we offenders now appear, ) ſoul'd- vex'd, 
Begin, And why to me ?: 


Paul. 


” (Where we offenders now appear,) ſoul-vex'd, 
Begin, And why to me ?] The old copy reads And be. 
Zin, why to me? The tranſpoſition now adopted was propoſed 
by Mr. Steevens. Mr, Theobald reads 
and on this ſtage | 
(Where we offend ker now) appear ſoul-yex'd, &c. 
Mr, Heath would read—(Here we offenders now) appear, 


Ke. „ —that is, if we ſhould now at laſt ſo far offend ber.” WW /- 
Mr. Maſon thinks that the ſecond line ſhould be printed " 
chad 3: {ts | 

| And begin, Why? to me. 100 a 5 
„that is, bead to call me to account.“ There is ſo much y 
harſh and involved conſtruction in this play, that I am not 8 


ſure but the old copy, perplexed as the ſentence may appear, 
is right, Perhaps the author intended to point it . 
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Paul. Had ſhe ſuch power, 
She had juſt cauſe? 
Len. She had; and would incenſe “ me 
To murder her I married. | 
Paul, I ſhould fo: | 
Were I the ghoſt. that walk'd, I'd bid you mark 
Her eye; · and tell me, for what dull part in't 
You choſe her: then I'd ſhriek, that even your ears 
Shou'd rift to hear me; and the words that follow'd 
Should be, Remember mine. | 
Leon. Stars, ſtars, 
And all eyes elſe, dead coals fear thou no wife, 
[ll have no wife, Paulina. | 
Paul. Will you ſwear 
Never to marry, but by my free leave ? 
Leon. Never, Paulina; fo be bleſs'd my ſpirit! 


oath. 


Cleo. You tempt him over-much. 
Paul. Unleſs another, 
As like Hermione as is her picture, 


Again poſſeſs her corps, (and on this tage 

Where we ottenders now appear ſoul-yex'd,) 

And begin, awhy to me? | . 
Why to me did you prefer one leſs worthy, Leontes infinuates 
would be the purport of Hermione's ſpeech. There is, I 
think, ſomething awkward in the phraſe Where we offenders 
now appear, By removing the parentheſis, which in the old 
copy is placed after appear, ta the end of the line, and ap- 
plying the epithet /oul-vex'd to Leontes and the reſt who 
mourned the loſs of Hermione, that difficulty is obviated. 


MaLoNnEe. 
* Had /he ſuch ; 3 
She had juſt cauſe.] The old copy reads—She. bad juſt 


* Jck cauſe, But there is nothing to which the word fuck can 
af be referred, It was, I have no doubt, inſerted by the com- 


politor's eye glancing on the preceding line, The metre is 
un without this word, which confirms the obſervation, — 
ince the foregoing remark was printed ia the SECOND Ar- 
?EXDIX to my SUPP, to SHAK8P. 4783, I have obſerved 
tat the editor of the third folio made the ſame correction. 
; Mako. 
* —incenſe—] is generally uſed by Shak ſpeare in the fenie 
of 1//igate, MALONE, 


Paul, Then, good my lords, bear witneſs to his 


T7 3 Aﬀeont 
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Affront his eye“. 
Cleo. Good madam,— 
Faul. I have done“. 
Vet, if my lord will marry, —if you will, fir, 
No remedy, but you will; give me the office 
To chooſe you a queen: ſhe ſhall not be ſo young 
As was your former; but ſhe ſhall be ſuch, _ 
As, walk'd your firſt queen's ghoſt, it ſhould take joy 
To ſee her in your arms. . | 
Leon. My true Paulina, 
We ſhall not marry, till thou bid'ſt us. 
Paul. That 


Shall be, when your firſt queen's again in breath ; 
Never till then. 


Enter à Gentleman. 


Gent. One that gives out himſelf prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princeſs, (ſhe 
The faireft I have yet beheld,) deſues 
Acceſs to your high prelence; 
Leon. What with him? he comes not 
Like to his father's greatneſs : his approach, 
So out of circumſtance, and ſudden, tells us, 
"Tis not a viſitation fram'd, but forc'd 
By need, and accident. What train? 
Gent. But few, 
And thoſe but mean. by - 
Leon. His princeſs, ſay you with him? 
| Gent. Ay; the moſt peerleſs piece of earth, I think, 
That &er the fun ſhone bright on. 
- Paul. O Hermione, I» 
As every preſent time doth boaſt irſelf 
Above a better, gone; ſo muſt hy grave. 
Give way to what's ſeen nows. Sir, you yourſelf Y 


3 Aﬀeont. his eye.] To affront, is to meet. "Jonn$0Nn. 
4 Paul. 1 have done.] Wow three words in the old copy 
make part of the preceding ſpeech. The preſent regulation, 
which is clearly right, was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. 


| MALONE. 
5 —/o mi thy grave | | 
ive way 10 r ſeen now:) Ny grave here My 
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Have ſaid, and writ ſo“, (but your writing now 
ls colder than that theme?,) She had not been, 
Nor .was not to be equall'd — thus your verſe 
Flow'd with her beauty once; tis ſhrewdly ebb'd, 
To ſay, you have ſeen a better. | 
Gent. Pardon, madam : 
The one I have almoſt forgot; (your pardon) 
The other, when ſhe has obrain'd your eye, 
Will have your tongue too. This is a creature, 
Would ſhe begin a ſet, might quench the zeal 
Of all profeſſors elſe ; make proſelytes 
Of Muhs ſhe but bid follow. 
Paul. How? not women? 
Gent. Women will love her, that ſhe is a woman 
More worth than any man; men, that ſhe is 
The rareſt of all women. 
Leon. Go, Cleomenes; h 
Yourſelf, aſſiſted with your honour'd friends, 
Bring them to our embracement.— till tis ftrange, 
[Exeunt CLeoMeNnEss, Lords, and Gentleman. 
He thus ſhould ſeal upon us. erent! 
Paul. Had bur prince | by, 
(Jewel of children) ſeen this hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord ; there was nat full a month 
Between their births. | 
Leon: Pr'ythee, no more; ceaſe; thou know'ſt, 
He dies to me again, when talk'd of : ſure, 
When 1 ſhall ſee this gentleman, thy ſpeeches 
Will bring me to conſider that, which may 
Unfurniſh me of - reaſon, —-They are come, - 


thy beauties, which are buried in the grave; the continent” 
for the contents, EDWARDS, 

6 Sir, you your | 

Have ſaid, and writ %,] The reader muſt obſerve, that 

relates not to what precedes, but to what follows; that, 
ſhe had not been—equalld. Joansox. C 95 

I colder than that theme:] i. e. than the lifeleſs body of 
Hermione, the theme or ſubjed of your writing. 


MaALo xx. 


TI; , Re-emer / 
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Re- enter CLEOMENES, with FLOMzEL, Pexptta, and 
Attendants. 


Your mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince; 
For ſhe did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you: Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father's image is ſo hit in you, 
His very air, that I ſhould call you brother, 
As I did him ; and ſpeak of ſomerhing, wildly 
By us perform'd before. Moft dearly welcome ! 
And your fair princeſs, goddeſs !mO, alas ! 
T loft a couple, that *twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have ſtood, begetring wonder, as 
You, gracious couple, do! and then I loft 
{All mine own folly) the ſociety, 
Amity too, of your brave father! whom, 
Though bearing miſery, I'defire my life, 
Once more to look on him 8. 5 
Flo. By his. command | 
Have I here touch d Sicilia; and from him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, at friend , 
Can ſend his brother: and, but infirmit 
(Which waits upon worn times) hath an ſeiz d 
His wiſtt'd ability, he had himſelf 
The lands and waters twixt your throne and his 
Meaſur'd, to look upon you; whom he loves 
(He bade me ſay ſo) more than all the ſcepters, 
And thoſe that bear them, living. & 
Leon. O, my brother, 


(Good gentleman !) the wrongs I have done __— 
« 475 re 


9 whom,— 

Though bearing miſery, I defire my life, . 

Once more to /ook on him.] For this incorreQneſs our au- 
thor muſt anſwer, There are many others of the ſame kind 
to be found in his writings, Mr. Theobald with more accu” 
racy, but without neceffity, omitted the word frm, and to 
ſupply the metre; reads in the next line—“ Sir, by his com- 
mand,” &c. in _—_ he ha: been followed, I think, 19pro- 

erly, by the ſubſequent editors. MALONE, : 

a * at a * friend,] Thus the old copy; but having 
met with no example of ſuch phraſeology, I ſuſpect our - 
thor wrote and friend, At has already been printed for 
and in the play before us. MA LON. 


JJ 
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Aﬀreſh within me, and theſe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of my behind-hand ſlackneſs Welcome hither, 
As is the ſpring to the earth. And hath he too 
Expog'd this paragon to the fearful uſage - 
(At leaſt, ungentle) of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man, not wortheher pains; much leſs 
The adventure of her perſon? 
Fh. Good my lord, 
She came from Libya. | 
Leon. Where the warlike Smalus, 
That noble honour'd lord, is fear'd, and lov'd? 
Fl. Moſt royal fir, from thence ;' from him, whoſe 
daughter . 
His tears proclaim'd his; parting with her *: thence 
(A proſperous ſouth · wind friendly) we have croſs'd, . 
To execute the charge ws father gave me, 
For viſiting yeur highneſs s My beſt train 
| have from your Sicilian ſhbres diſmiſa d: 
Who for Bohemia bend, to ſignify | 
Not only my ſucceſs in Libya, fir, 
But my arrival, and my wife's, in ſafety 
Here, where we are 
Leon. 1. The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do climare here ! You have a holy father, 
A graceful gentleman ; againſt whoſe-perſon, 
So ſacred as it is, I have done fin : 
For which the heavens: taking angry note, | 
Have left me ifſue-leſs ; and your: father's bleſs d 
(As he from heaven merits it,) with you, 
Worthy his goodneſs. What might I have been, 
Might I a ſon and daughter now have look'd on, 
Such goodly things as you ? | 


' —parting with her :] i. e. at parting with her- 

1 MALONE. 

2 —The blefjed go{s—)] Unleſs both the words here and 

where were employed in the preceding line as diffyllables, the 

metre is defective. We might read —— The ever-bleſſed 
2 but whether there was any omiſſion, is very doubt- 

for the reaſon already aſſigned. MALONE, 


4 Inte- 
- . . 1 8 
4 
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Enter a Lord. 


Lord. Moſt noble fir, 
That, which I ſhall report, will bear no eredit, 
Were not the proof ſo nigh. Pleaſe you, great fir, 
> Bohemia greets you-from himſelf; by me: 
Deſires you to attach his ſon; WhO has 
(His dignity and duty both caſt off) 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A ſhepherd's daughter. Ae 
Leon. Where's Bohemia? ſpeak; >  *© 
Lord. Here in your city; I now came from him: 
Iipeak-amazedly ; and it beeomes. 
My.marvel, and my meſſage. To your court 
Whiles he was haſt'ning, (in the chaſe, it ſeems, 
Of this fair ra 29h meets he on the way 
The father of this ſeeming lady, and 
Her brother, having both their country quitied 
With this young prinee. as 
Fla. Camillo has betray'd me; 
W hoſe honour, and whoſe honeſty, till now, 
Endur'd all weathers. 0 1 OG 
Lord. Lay't fo, to his charge; 
He's wich the king your fathers 
Leon, Who? Camillos © © 
Lord. Camillo, 'fir 5 1 fpake with him; who now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtian®.: Never ſaw I 
Wretches ſo quake: they kneel; they kiſs the earth; 
Forſwear themfelves as oſten as they ſpeak : 
Bohemia flops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in'death; © | 
Fer. O, my poor father 
The heaven ſets ſpies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. | * 
Leon. You are marry'd ? | 
Flo. We are not, fir, nor are we like to be; 
Fhe ſtars, I ſee, will kiſs the walleys firſt: 
The odds for high and low's alike. -, | 
Leon. My lord. p Wc, t 
Is this the daughter of a king? 


— 


Fh. 


Wn . * . un « examination. 
& —in queſtion, i e. in talk 3 under Arent 
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Fla. She is, | 
When-once ſhe is my wife. 
Leon. That once, I ſee, by your good father's ſpeed” | 
Will come on very flowly. Iam forry, - 
Moſt ſorry, you have broken from his liking, 
Where you were ty d in duty; and as ſorry, - 
Your choice is not ſo rich in worth as beauty“ * 
That you might well enjoy her. | 
Flo. Dear, look up: 
Though fortune, viſible an enemy, 
Should chaſe us, with my father; power no jot 
Hath ſhe, to change our loves.—'Beſeech you, ſir, +. 
Remember ſince you ow'd no more to time 
Than I do-now 5 : with thought of ſuch affections, 
Step forth mine advocate; at your requeſt, 
My father will grant precious things, as trifles. 
Leon. Would he do fo, Fd beg your Wm miſtreſs, -. 
Which he counts but a trifle. 
Faul. Sir, my liege, | 
Your eye hath too much youth in't: not a monch 
Fore your quee 8 hy was more worth fuch Bes ; 
Than what you lock on now. 
Leon. ber of her, 
Even in theſe looks I made. But your petition 2 Flo. . 
Is yet unanſwer'd: I will to your father; 
Your honour not o'erthrown by your defires, A 
am friend to them, and you: upon which errand | 


| n»w go toward him; — A follow me, 
And mark what. op i make: N Se my lord: 
| — 


+ Your choice is not fo rich in worth as beauty,) Worth ſig- 
nifies any kind of inet, and among others that of big 
deſeent, The king means that he is ſorry che prince's choice 
is not in other * as da of him as in beauty. 


Our author of IS PEEP, pope 

ur-author oft , for wea ich ma 

together with hig ey 8 * here in . ed. 8 
MALONE, 


5 Remember fince you ow'd no. more to time, &.] Recotlett 
e period -when you were of * age. MATLON B. [ 


TI. 1 SCENE! 
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SCENE l. 


The ſame. Before the Palace. 


Enter AuTtoLyYcus, and a Gentleman. 


Aut., *Beſeech you, fir, were you preſent at this re- 
lation ? ; 

1. Gent. I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard 
the old ſhepherd deliver the manner how he found it : 
whereupon, after a little amazedneſs, we were all com- 
manded out of the chamber; only this, methought, 1 
heard the ſhepherd ſay, he found the child. 

Aut. I would moft gladly know the iſſue of it. 

1. Gent. I make a broken delivery of the buſineſs ; 
But the changes I perceived in the king, and Camillo, 
were very notes of admiration: they ſeemed almoſt, 
with ftaring on one another, to tear the. caſes of their 

es ; there was ſpeech in their dumbneſs, language in 
heir very. gefture ; they look'd, as they had heard of a 

world ranſom'd, or one deftroy'd: A notable — of 
wonder appear'd in them: but the wiſeſt beholder, that 
knew no more but ſeeing, could not ſay, if the impor- 
tance * were joy, or ſorrow ; but in the extremity of 


the one, it muſt needs be, 
Enter amther Gentleman. 


Here comes a gentleman, that, happily, knows more: 
'The news, Rogero ? 
2. Gent. Nothing but bonfires : The oracle is fulfill'd ; 
the king's daughter is found: ſuch a deal of wonder is 
broken out within this hour, that ballad - makers cannot 
be able to expreſs it. 
Eiter a third Gentleman. 
Here comes the lady Paulina's ſteward. he can deliver yon 
more. - How goes ir now, fir? this news, which 1s 
call'd true, is ſo like an old tale, that the verity-of i is 


in ſtrong ſuſpicion: Has the king found his heir 
| 3. Gem. 


6. —the-importance—] here ſignifies import,” MALONE. 
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3. Gent. Maoſt true; if ever truth were pregnant by 
citeumſtance: that, Which you hear, you'll ſwear you 
ſee, the is ſuch videyln-the proofs. - The mantle of 

ueen Hermione's;—her jewel about the neck of it ;— -- 
the letters of Antigonus, found with it, which they 
know to be his character ;—the majeſty of the creature, . 
in-reſemblance of the mother ;—the affection of noble- - 
neſs v, which nature ſhews above her -breeding,—and 
many other evidences, - proclaim her, with all certainty, 
to be the king's daughter. Did you fee the meeting 
of the two kings 

2. Gent. No. 

3. Gent. Then have you loft a ſight, which was to be 
ſeen, cannot be ſpoken of. There might you have be- 
held one joy crown another: ſo,” and in ſuch manner, 
that, it ſeem' d, ſorrow wept to take leave of them; for 
their joy waded in tears. There was caſting up of eyes, 
holding up of hands; with countenance of ſuch diftrac- 
tion, that.»rhey were to be 'knbwm: by garment, not b 
farour. Our king, being ready to leap out of himſelf 
for joy of his fond daughter; as if that joy were now 
become alols, 'cries,” O, "thy mother, thy mother ! then aſks 
Bohemia . forgiveneſs ; then embraces his fon-in-law: ; 
then again worries he his daughter, with clipping her®: 
now he thanks the old ſhepherd, which ſtands by, like a 
weather: bitten conduit of many kings reigns. I never 

8 heard 

7 '—the aſſectiou f Hoblene/s—) ection here e 
means diſpafftion or quality. The word ſeems to be uſed nearly 
in the ſame ſenſe in the: following ütle: The firſt ſer of 
Italian Madrigalls englifhed;: not to the ſenſe of the original 
ditty, but to the Mection of the noate.“ Ke. By Thomas 
Watſon, quarto, 1690. Afe@#ionis uſed in Hamlet for affetta- 
tion, but that:can hardly be the meaning here. | 

Perhaps both here and in K. Henry IV. affettion is uſed for 
propenſity 7. : 

Wa in ſpeech; In galt, 

In diet, in affed:ons of delight, 

„ In military exerciſes, humours of blood, 
% He'was the mark and glaſs,” & . MaLons. 

: with clipping ler :] i. e. embracing her. So, Sidney :; : 
He, who before ſhun'd her, to ſhun ſuch harms, 
„No runs and takes her in his c/pping arms,” 

STEEVENS, +. 


9 the old ſhepherd, which /tands by, like a weather-bitten 


FA 


— . 


— \ 


conduĩi — 
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heard of ſuch another encounter, which 1: * 
to ben 15 ng undoes deſcription _ 80 n 
2. Gent. What, pray you, became of Anti | 
* /- henrechs child? Pl bee "yr * 
3. Gent, Like an old tale ſtill; Which will have mat- 
ter to rehearſe, though 1 not Erna 
open: He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches 
the. ſhepherd's lan; Who has not only his innocence 
(«hich ſeems much) to juſtify him, but a handkerchief. 
and rings, of his, that Paulina knows. "PE 
1. Gent. What became of his bark, and his- followers ? 
3. Gent. Wreck'd, the ſame infant of their maſter's 
death; and in the view of the ſhepherd: ſo that all the 
inſtruments, which aided to expoſe the child, were even 
then loſt, when it was found. But, O, the noble com- 
bar, chat, dw ixt joy and ſorrow, was fought in Paulina! 
She had one eye declined for the loſs of her huſband ; 
another elevated that the oracle was fulfill'd: She lifted - 
the princeſs from the earth; and ſo locks her in em- 
bracing, as if ſhe would pin her to her heart, that ſhe 
might no more be in danger of loſing. ä 
I. Gent. The dignity of this act was worth the au- 
dience of kings and princes; for by ſuch was it acted. 
8 | 3. Cent. 


conduit—1 Condaits 4, r human figure, were hereto- 
fore not uncommon. One of this kind, a female form, and 
eveather-beaten, till exiſts at Hodſdonin Herts Shakſpeare re- - 
fers again to the-ſame ſort of imagery in Romeo and Juliet: 

+ How now a conduit, girl ? what, ſtill in-tears ?. 

* Everm ore ſhowering ?. HxNLE V. 

Nratler-hitien was in the third ſolio changed to weather 
beaten z. but there does not ſeem to be auy neceſſity for the 
change. MALONE: | 

Hamlet ſays: The air bites ſhrewdly;” and the Duke, in 
As you bike it:—“ when it bites and blows,” Weather-bitten, 
therefore, may mean, cbrroded by the weather. STREVENS, 

I never heard of ſuchganother encounter, which lames 
report to follow it, au uns deſcription to do it.] We have 
the ſame ſentiment in the Tempgt : ; 

©« For thou wilt find, ſhe will our ip all praiſe, 

And make it alt behind her. 13, 
Again, in our author's 103d Sonnet: 

* — a face 


That overgors my blunt invention quite, 
„ Dulling my lines, and doing me diſgrace 


MAL O xx. 


3. Cent. One of the prettieſt touches: of all, and that 
which angled for mine eyes, (caught the water, though 
not the fiſh,) was, When at the relation of the queen's 
death, with the manner ho ſhe came ta it, (bravely con- 

feſs' d. and lamented by the king.) how attentiveneſs 
wounded his daughter: till, from one ſign of dolour to 
anather, ſhe, did, with an alas I would fain ſay, bleed 
tears; for, Lam ſure, my heart wept blood. Who was 
moſt marble there ?,” changed colour ; ſome ſwooned, all 
ſorrow'd: if all the world could have ſeen it, the woe 
had been univerſal. gr 200 | 

1 Gent. Are they returned to the court? 

3. Cent. No: The princeſs hearing of her - mother's - 
ſtatue, which is in the keeping of Paulina, —a piece 
many years in doing, and now newly perform'd by that 
rare Italian maſter, Julio. Romano.3 ; who, had he . 


2 - marble there,] I think, marble here means, Aard- 
+ — Hearts of moſt hard temper 
© Melt, and lament: for him MALONB.o. 

Mr, Steevens conceives that it means moſt petrified with 
wonder,” MALONRB. ex: {4g 2 

Mr. Malone's explanation may be right. So, in Antony - 
and Cleapatra- | 

_ now from head to ſoot ' 
am ma bie conſtant.” STERVENS.,'. 

3 —that rare Italian maſfier;' Julia Ramano z] This excellent 
artiſt was born in the year 1492, and died in 1546; Fine and 
generous, as this tribute of praĩſe muſt be owned, yet it Was a 
ſtrange abſurdity, ſure to thruſt it into a tale, the action of 
which is ſuppoſed v ĩthin the period of heatheniſm, and hilſt 
the oracles 9 Apollo were conſulted. This, hawe ver, was a 
known and wilful anachroniſm. [RBOBALD. © |; , 

By eternity Shakſpeare means only :zymortalityy onthat part 
of eternity which is to come; ſo we talk of eternal renown 
and eternal infamy.. Immortality may ſubſiſt without anily, 
and therefore the meaning. only is, that if Julio could always 
continue his labours, he would mimick nature. Jonxsůon. 

| wiſh we could. underſtand this paſſage, as if Julio Romano 
had only painted the ſtatue caryed by another, Ben Jonſon 
makes Doctor Rutin the Magnetic Lady, Act V. ſc. vil, ſay: 

© —allcity ſtatues muſt be painted, 

. * Elſe they be worth nought !'their ſubtil judgments.” 
Sir Henry Wotton, in his Elements of At chitefture, mentions 
the faſhion of colouring even regal ſtatues for the ſtronger ex- 
preſſion 
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ſelf eternity, and could put breath into his work, Would 
beguile nature of her cuſtom e, ſo perſeclly he is her - 
ape: he ſo near to Hermione hath done Hermione, that, 
_ ſay, one would ſpeak to her, and ſtand in hope of 
anſwer: thither with all greedineſs of affection, are hey 
gone; and there they intend to ſup. | 

2. Gent. I thought, ſhe had fome great matter there 
in hand; for-ſhe-hath privately, twice or thrice a day, 

ever ſince the death of Hermione, - viſited that removed 

houſes. Shall we thither, and with our company piece 
the rejoicing? * 

1. Gent. Who would be thence, that has the benefit of 
acceſs $.? every wink of an eye, ſome new grace Will 


— 


reſſion of aſſection which he takes leave to eall an Engliſ̃ 
bar bariſm. Such, however, was the practice of the time: and 
unleſs the ſuppoſed ſtatue of Hermione were painted, there 
could be no ruddineſs upon her lip, nor could the veins wcrily + 
ſeem 16 bear blood, as the poet expreſlesit afterwards.” 
: TorIE T. 
Our author e in a ſubſequent paſſage, that it 
was painted; and without doubt meant to attribute 0n4y the 
painting to Julio Romano: : . 
— 2 8 lip is wet; 
« You'll mar it, if you kiſs it; ſtain your o wn 
Wich ofy painting,” MALo ns. 
Sir H. Wotton could not poſſibly know-what has been lately 
proved hy Sir. William Hamilton in the Mſ. accounts which 
accompany ſeveral valuable dravinge of the diſcoveries made 
at Pompen, and preſented by him to our Antiquary Society, 
viz. that it Mas uſual to colour ſtatues among the ancients. 
In the chapel of His in the place already mentioned, the - 
image af that goddeſs had been painted over, as her robe is 
of a purple. bue, Mr. Tollet has ſince informed me, that 
Junius, om the. painting; of the ancients, obſerves from Pauſa- - 
nias and Hero lotus, that ſometimes the ſtatues of the ' anci- 
ents were coloured after the manner of pictures, STE EVENS, 
4 - of her cuftom,} That is, of her trade, - would draw her 
cuſtomers fiom her. \JOHNSUN, + 
fat removed houſe.) Removed is remote; retired. 
| MALONE. - 
6 Who would be thence, that has the benefit of acceſs ?] It 
was, I ſuppoſe, only to ſpare his own labour that the poet put 
this whole ſcene into narrative, for though part of the tranſ- 
action was already known to the audience, and therefore 
could not properly be ſhewn again, yet the two kings might 
have met upon the ſtage, and after the examination of the * 
old ſhepherd, the young lady might have been recogniſed in 
fight af the ſpectators. JounsoN, 


a 
* 


| 
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he horn: our abſence makes us unthrifty to our know- 
ledge. Let's along. [Exeunt Gentlemen. 

Aut. Now, had I not the daſh of my former life in me, 
would preferment drop on my head. I brought the old 
man and his ſon aboard the prince; told him, I heard 
them talk of a farthel, and Iknow not what : but he at 
that time, over- fond of the ſhepherd's daughter, (fo he 
then took her to be,) who began to be much ſea· ſick, and 
himſelf little better, extremity of weather continuing. 
this myſtery remained undiſcovered; But tis all one to 
me: for had I been the finder-out of this ſecret, it would 
not have reliſh'd.among my other diſcredits. . 


Euter Shepherd, and Clown. 


Here come thoſe I have done good to againſt my will, 


and already appearing in the bloſſoms of their fortune. 

Shep. Come, boy, Lam paſt more children; but thy 
ſons and daughters will be all gentlemen. born. 

Chun. Yoware well met, fir: You denied to fight 
with me this other day, becauſe I was no gentleman - 
born: See yowtheſe clothes ꝰ ſay, you ſee them not, and 
think me ſtill no gentleman born: you were beſt ſay, 
theſe robes are not gentlemen born. Give me the lie: 
do; and try whether I am not now a gentleman born. 

Aut. | know, you are now, fir, a gentleman born. 

R Clown: Ay, and have been ſo any time theſe: four 
ours. 

Shep. And ſo Have I, boy. 

Cluun. 80 you have: — but I was a gentleman born 
before my father: for. the king's ſon. took me by the 
hand, and call'd me, brother; and then the two kings 
call'd- my father, brother; and then che prince, my bro- 
ther, and the princeſs, my ſiſter, call'd my father, fa - 
ther ; and ſo we wept: and there was the firſt gentle; 
man like tears that ever we ſhed. 

Shep. We may live, ſon, to ſhed many more. 

Clown. a or elſe tere hard luck, being in ſõ pre- 
poſterous eſtate as we are. 

Aut. I humbly beſeech you, ſir, to pardon me all the 
faults I have committed to your worſkip, and to give me 
your good report to the prince my maſter.” 

Shep. Pr'ythee, ſon, do; for we muſt be gentle, now 
we are gentlemen. 


Clown. 


= 
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Chun Thou wilt amend thy life? 
Aut, Ay, an it like your goqd worfhip. - 
"Chwn. Give me thy hand: I will ſwear to the prince, | 
thou art as honeſt a true fellow as any is in Bohemia. 
Shep. You may ſay it, but not ſwear it. wy 
Clown. Not ſwear it, now Iam a gentleman ? Let 
boors and franklins ſay it?, VI ſwear it. 
Shep. How if it be falſe, ſon © | 
Clown: If it 'beneer'ifo falſe, a true gentleman may 
ſwear it, in the behalf of his bad — Kad PII ſwear to 
the prince, thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that 
tou wilt not be drunk; but I know, thou art no tall 
fellow of thy hands , and that thou wilt be drunk; but 
VI! ſwear it: and 1 would, thou would'ſt be a tall fellow - 
of rhy hand. il 1s | 
Aut. I will proverſo, fir, to my power. - 
_ Clown. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow : If 1 ' 
do not wonder, how thou dareſt venture to be drunk, not 
being a tall fellow, truſt me not. — Hark f the kings and 
the princes, our kindred, are going to ſee the queen's - 
picture. Come, follow us: ell be thy good maſters“. 
2-4 yo | | 1 [Exeunt, 7 


7 franklins /ay it,] Franklin is a freeholder,.or eo man, a 
man above a-willarn, but not a gentleman. JOHNSON, 

$ —tll fellow of thy hands,). Tall, in that time, was the 
word uſed for out. JOHNSON. . 

A man of his hands had anciently two ſignifications. It 
either meant an adroit , fellow, who handled his weapon : 
ell, or a fellow /Fifful in thievery. 'STEEVENS. 

1 chink in old books it generally means 4 icong out fellow, ». 

- . f ALONE, - 
Come follow us ; we'll be thy good maſters] The-clown ' 
conceits himſelf already a man of conſequence at court. It 
was the faſhion for an inferior.or ſuitor, to beg of the great 
man, after his humble commendations, that he would be.good = 
maſter to him. Many letters written ,at this period run in 
this ſtyle, | : 

, Thus Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter; When in priſon, in 2 
jetter to Cromwell, to relieve his want of clothing: Fut - 
ther more. I beleeche you do be gaze mater unto one in my ne- 
cellities, for I have neither ſhirt nor ſute, nor yet other 
clothes, that are neceſſary for me to wear. WHALLEX. 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
The ſame. A'Room in Paulina's Houſe. 


Enter LeoxnTEs, PoLixEnts, FLorRtzREL, PERDITA, 


CamiLLo, PAuLIna, Lords, and Attendants. 


Leon. O grave and good Paulina, the great comfort 
That I have had of.thee! _ | | 
Paul. What, ſovereign far, 
I did not well, I meant well: All my ſervices, 
You have paid home: but that you — vouchſaf'd. 
With your crown'd brother, and theſe your contrafted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor houſe to viſit ; 
It is a ſurplus of your grace, which never 
My life may laſt to anſwer. 
Leon. O Paulina, nien 
We honour you with trouble: But we came 
To ſee the ſtatue of our queen: your gallery 
Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 
In many Aer but we ſaw not | 12 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatye of her mother. 
Paul. As the liv d peerleſa, 
So her dead likeneſs, I do well believe, 1 
Excels whatever yet. you. look d upon, | 
Or hand of man Rath done therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart: But here it is: prepare | 


To 


9 ——therefare 1 keep it 25 
Lonely, apart :] The old copy reads—lapely, either hy 
the compoſitor miſtaking the Mſ. or the inverſion = the letter 
2 at the preſs, The emendation was made by Sir IT. Ha 
mer. In the Mſs. ef our author's time j and*z are un - 
guiſhable, The ſame error is found in many other places in 
the firſt folio. In Xing Richard' HE we find this very error: 
« Advantaging their {ove with intereſt 
Often times double.” rg] aki; 4 
Here we have hue inſtead of {one, the old ſpelling. of haz. 
Again, in Alls well that ends well, 'MALONE., ls 
Lonely, in the old angular writing, cannot be diſtinguiſhed 


from lovely, To ſay, that I keep it alone, ſeparate from. e 


79%, is a pleonaſm which ſeargely any nicety. declines. 
JounsoN, 


ir T. Han- 
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To ſee the life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still fleep mock'd death: behold ; and ſay, 'tis well. 
| [Paulina undraws a curtain, and diſcovers a ſtatue. 
I like your filence, it the more ſhews off 
Your wonder: But yet ſpeak —firſt, you, my liege, 
Comes it not ſomething near? 

Leon. Her natural poſture ! —- 
Chide me, dear ftone ; that I may ſay, indeed, 
Thou art Hermione : or, rather, thou art ſhe, 
In thy not chiding ; for ſhe was as tender, 
As infancy, and grace. But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not ſo much wrinkled; nothing 
So aged, as this ſeems. 

Pol. O, not by much, 

Paul. 80 mock the more our carver's excellence, 
Which lets go by ſome ſixteen years, and makes her 
As ſhe liv'd now. | 

Leon, As now ſhe might have done, 
So much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my ſoul. O, thus ſhe ſtood, 
Even with ſuch life of majeſty, (warm life, 

As now. it coldly ſtands,) when firſt I woo'd her! 
I am aſham'd : Does not the ſtone rebuke me, 
For being more ſtone than it ?—O, royal piece, 
There's magick in thy majeſty ; which has 
My evils conjur'd to remembrance; and 
From thy admiring daughter took the ſpirits, 
Standing like ſtone with the! 

Per. And give me leave; - & 
And do not ſay, tis ſuperſtition; that 
I kneel, and then implore her blefſing.—Lady, . 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 
Give me that hand of yours, to kiſs. 

Faul. O, patience: ; | 
The ſtatue is but newly fix'd, the colour's 
Not dry. A, | 
Cam. My lord, your ſorrow was too ſore laid on; 
Which ſixteen winters cannot blow away, 
So many ſummers, dry: ſcarce any joy 
Did ever fo long live ; ne forrow, .. Bür 


| . - % | "lo 4 | , er... 
one ] That is, Stan while, be not ſo peg: 
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But kill'd itſelf much ſooner. 

Pol. Dear my brother, x 
Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himſelf, 

Paul. —— my lord, 
If I had thought, the fight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, (for the ſtone is mine?,) 
Fd not have ſhew'd it. 

Leon. Donot draw the curtain. 

Paul. No longer ſhall you gaze on't ; leſt your fancy 
May think anon, it moves. 

Leon. Let be, let be. 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already—? 
What was he, that did make it ?—See, my lord, 
Would you not deem, it breath'd ? and that thoſe veins 
Did verily bear blood ? 

Pol. Maſterly done: 
The very life ſeems warm upon her lip. 

Leon. The fixure of her eye has motion in'tz, 
As we are mock'd with art*. 

Paul. 

* —( for the ſtone is mine,)] So afterwards Paulina ſays, 
„be /fone no more.“ So alſo Leontes: Chide me, dear 
fone,” M Long. 

2 Would I were dead, but that, methints, already—) The 
ſentence completed is ;—but that, methinks, already I converſe 


with the dead. But there his paſſion made him break off. 
| WARBURTON, 
3 The fixure of her eye has motion in't, ] So, in our au- 
thor's 88th Sonnet: 
+ —Your ſweet hue, which methinks ill doth Fand, 
+ Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived,” 


MALONE, . 


The meaning is, though her eye be fixed, [as the eye of a 
ſtatue always is,] yet it ſeems to have motion in it: that tre- 
mulous motion, which is perceptible in the eye of a living 


perſon, how much ſoeyer one endeavour to fix it, ; 
EDWARDS, 


The word fixure, which Shakſpeare has uſed both in the 
Merry Wrves of Windſor, and Troilus and Creffida, is likewiſe 
employed by Drayton in the firſt canto of the Barons Wars : 

Whoſe glorious Hure in ſo clear a ſky.” 
STEEVENS. 


As we are moch d with art.) As is uſed by our author 
a, as in ſome other places, for as if.” Thus, in Cymbe- 
one : 


«He 
hd 
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Paul. l'Il draw the curtain; 
My lord's almoſt fo far tranfported, that 
He'll think anon, it lives 
Leon. O ſweet Paulina, 
Make me to think ſo twenty years together; 
No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 
The pleaſure of that madneſs. Let's alone. 
Paul. I am forry, fir, I have thus far ſtirr d you: bur 
I could afflict you further. 
Leon, Do, Paulina; 
For this affliction has a taſte as ſweet 
As any cordial comfort.— till methinks, 
There is an air comes from her: What fine chizzel 
Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiſs her. 
Faul. Good my lord, forbear: 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; 
Yowll mar it, if you kiſs it; ſtain your own- 
. With oily painting : Shall T draw the curtain? 
Leon. No, not theſe twenty years. 
Per. So long could l | 
Stand by, a looker on. 
OY Either forhear, ; 2 
nit preſently the chapel ; or reſolve you 
For 4 —— : If you can behold it, 
Tl make the ftatue move indeed; deſcend, 
And take you by the hand: but then you'll think, . 
(Which I proteſt againſt,) I am aſſiſted 
By wieked 8 999 e, & f 
Lean. What you can make her do, 
I am content to look on: what to teak, | 
I am content to hear; for tis as eaſy | 
To make her ſpeak, as move. 
Paul. It is requir'd, | | 
Vou do awake your faith: Then, all ſtand ſtill; 
Or, thoſe s, that think it is unlawful bufineſs 


«© He ſpake of her, as-Dian had hot dreams, 
And he 1 * were cold.“ 
in, in Macbeth: ; 
"wy As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman s hands 
„ Liſt'ning their fear.”  MALONE. . 
5 Or, thoſe,) The old copy reads On: thoſe, &c. Cor 
reſted by Sir T. Hanmer, MALONE. 
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I am about, let them depart. 


Leon. Proceed; | 
No foot ſhall ſtir. | 
Paul, Muſick ; awake her: ſtrike Lick. 


'Tis time; deſcend ; be ſtone no more: approach; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come; | 
I'll fill your grave up: ftir ; nay, come away; 
Bequeath to death your numbneſs, for from him 

Dear life redeems you.—You perceive, ſhe ſtits: 


Hermione comes from 1/z pedeſtal, 


Start not : her actions Rinks holy, as, 
You hear, my ſpell is lawful : do not ſhun her, 
Until you ſee herdie again; for then _ 
You kill her double; Nay, preſent your hand: 
When ſhe was young, you woo'd her; now, in age, 
Is ſhe become the ſuitor. i 
Leon. O, ſhe's warm! | [Embracing Tur. 
If this be magick, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating. | 
Pol. She embraces him. 
Cam. She hangs about his neck; 
It ſhe pertain to life, let her ſpeak too. 43 
Bl. Ay, and make't manifeſt where ſhe has liv'd, 
Or, how ſtol'n from the dead? | : 
Paul. That ſhe is living, | 
Were it but told you, ſhould be hooted at 
Like an old tale; but it appears, ſhe lives, a 
Though yet ſhe ſpeak not. Mark a little while  _ 
Pleaſe you to interpoſe, fair madam; kneell 
And pray your mother's bleſſing.— Turn, good lady; 
Our Perdita is found. | 5 
[Preſenting Perdita, whi kneels to Hermione? 
Her. You gods, look down, | 
And from your ſacred vials.pour your graces * 
Upon my daughter's head Tell me, mine own,.. - 
Where haſt thou been preſervdꝰ where liv'd? how 
ound | 
Thy father's court? for thou ſhalt hear, that 1, 


And from your ſacred vials pour your graces—} The et- 
* ſſion ſeems to have been taken from the ſacred; writiugs : 
And J heard a great voice out of «he temple; ſaying to the 
angels, go your ways, and pour out the wials of therwiath of 
upon the eartli.“ Rev. Avi. 1. MALONE, 
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Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 
Gave hope thou waſt in being, —have preſery'd 
wy too ſee the iſſue. 
. Paul. There's time enough for that; 
Left they defire, upon this puſh, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Go together, 
You precious winners all“; your exultation 
Partake to every one s: I, an old turtle , 
Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough; and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament, till I am loft, 

Leon, O peace, Paulina ; | | 
Thou ſhould'ſt a huſband take by my conſent, 
As Iby thine, a wife: this is a eb 
And made between's by vows. Thou haſt found mine; 
But how, is to be queſtion'd ; for I ſaw her, 
As I thought, 14 ; and have, in vain, ſaid many 
A prayer upon her grave: I'll not ſeek far 
(For him, I partly know his mind,) to find thee 
An honourable huſband: - Come, Camillo, 
And take her by the hand: whoſe worth, and honeſty, 
Is richly noted; and here juſtifſyy d | 
By us, a pair of kings.-Ler's from this place. 
What ?—Look upon my brother: both your pardons, 


That 


7 You precious winners all;] You who by this diſcove 
have gained what you defired, may join in feſtivity, in hic 
I, who have loſt what never can be recovered, can have ne 
part, Jouxsox. . 

_ your exultation _ PL 

Partake o every one:] Partale here means farticipate. 
It is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the old play of Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre. MALoONE. | | 

9 — I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
M) mate, that's never to be found again, . 
Lament till I am loft.) So, Orpheus, in the exclamation 
which Johannes Secundus has written for him, ſpeaking 
his grief for the loſs of Eurydice, ſays : ii 
Sie gemit arent: viduatus ab arbore turtur. 
So, in Lodge's Ro/olynde, 1 592 : 
| A turtle ſat upon a leavele/s three, 
+ Mourning her abſent here, 
With ſad and ſorey cheere: 
« And whilſt her plumes ſhe rents, 
And for her love laments,” &c, MALO NE, 


1 
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That e' er | put between your holy looks 

My ill ſuſpieion.— This your ſon-in-law, 

And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens directing.) 
Is troth-plight to your daughter - Good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence; where we may leiſurely 
Each one demand, and anſwer to his part 


Perform'd in this wide gap of time, ſince firſt 
We were diſſever'd: Haſtily lead away *. [Exeunt. 


1 —Thas your ſon-in-law, 3 
And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens directing)) 
Is troth-plig ht to your daughter.) Whom heavens directing 
3s here in the abſolute caſe, and has the ſame fignification as 
if the poet had written“ him heavens direQing,” So, in 
The Tempeſt : 
% Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
* Out of his charity, (who being then a ppointed 
© Maſter of the defign,) did give us.” 
Again, in Venus and Adonis: | 
Or as the ſnail (whoſe tender horns being hurt) 
« Shrinks backwards to his ſhelly cave with pain.” 
Here we ſhould now write—** fit tender horns,” Ee. 

See alſo a paſſage in Xing John, Act II. ſc. ii. Who hav- 
ing no external thing to loſe,” &. and another in Coriolanus, 
which are conſtructed in a fimilar manner. In the note on the 
latter paſſage this phraſeology is proved not to be peculiar to 
Shakſpeare. MA LONE. 

2 This play, as Dr. Warburton juſtly obſerves, is, with 
all its abſurdities, very entertaining, The character of Auto- 
lycus is very naturally conceiyed, and ſtrongly repreſented. 


Jounson, 
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